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To  His  Honour  Sir  John   Strathearn  Hendrie,  K.C.M.G.,   C.K.V.O.,  etc^ 
etc.,  etc, 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour. — I  herewith  beg  to  present  for  your  considera- 
tion the  Report  of  the  Ontario  Commission  on  Unemployment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  J.  Hanna, 

Provincial  Secretary 
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To  The  Honourable  W.  J.  Hanna,  K.C,  M.P.P.,  ' 

Provincial  Secretary  of  Ontario. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  approval  the  Report  of  the  Ontario 
Commission  on  Unemployment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.   S.  WiLLISON, 

Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

PROCEDURE— SOME  GENERAL  FINDINGS— OUTLINE  OF   PROPOSALS. 


1.  Procedure. 

In  the  absence  of  statistical  information  regarding  unemployment 
in  Ontario,  which  has  been  one  of  its  chief  difficulties,  the  Commission 
was  comijelled  to  conduct  its  own  investigations.  These  may  be  described 
under  live  heads : 

(a)   Enquiries  into  the  extent  of  Unemployment. 

(6)   Enquiries  into  the  Character  of  the  Unemployed. 

(c)  Enquiries  into  the  work  of  Public  Employment  Offices  and 

Private  Employment  Agencies  in  the  Province. 

(d)  Enquiries  into  the  methods  adopted  by  Municipal  Authorities 

in  dealing  with  the  Unemployed.  ^j,^ 

( e )  Enquiries  into  Unemployment  in  Women's  Occupations. 


(a)   Enquiries  into  the  extent  of  unemployment. 


^r 


A  circular  was  sent  to  1,637  factories,  whose  man^goment  was  con- 
nected with  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  This  circular 
asked  for  confidential  statements  of  the  number  of  men  and  women 
employed  ill  each  factory  in  each  of  Lhe  36  months  between  January, 
]012,  and  December,  1914.  The  Commission  received  651  replies  in  n 
form  which  could  be  utilized.  These  have  been  tabulated  and  are  col 
lected  in  Appendix  H.  The  first  three  sections  of  Part  II,  Chapter  1. 
The  Extent  and  Duration  of  Unemployment  in  Ontario,  have  been  based 
on  them. 

Circulars  were  also  sent  to  all  the  branches  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  which  w^ere  listed  in  the  Directory 
of  Labor  Organizations,  compiled  by  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Labour. 
These  asked  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  members  each  vear,  the  number 
unemployed  at  some  time  in  each  year,  the  sums  paid  out  in  unemployed 
benefits,  and  the  number  of  working  weeks  which  were  lost.  The  replies 
covered  a  period  of  about  ten  years.  Because  they  were  incomplete, 
their  publication  would  serve  no  useful  purpose;  nevertheless  they  throw 
valuable  light  on  the  extent  to  which  information  is  obtainable  regarding 
risks  of  unemployment. 

(h)   Enquiries  into  the  character  of  the  unemployed. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  2,400  registration  cards  selected  at  random 
from  among  those  on  file  at  the  Civic  Employment  Bureau,  Toronto. 
Part  of  this  analysis  is  incorporated  in  the  last  Section  of  Part  II, 
Chapter  1,  The  Extent  and  Duration  of  Unemployment  in  Ontario,  and 
part  in  the  third  section  of  Part  II,  Chapter  III,  The  Distribution  of 
Labour  in  i)ntario. 

[5] 
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A  complete  analysis  was  made  of  the  Civic  Registration  of  the 
Unemployed  in  Port  Arthur.  Part  of  this  is  incorporated  in  the  last 
section  of  Part  II,  Chapter  I,  and  part  in  the  first  section  of  Part  II, 
Chapter  VI,  The  Land  Problem  in  Ontario. 

An  enquiry  was  made  by  the  pursers  of  the  Lake  Steamers  into  the 
industrial  character  and  history  of  seamen  engaged  on  these  vessels, 
and  the  extent  to  whicli  they  were  unemployed  in  winter.  This  indicated 
that  most  seamen  on  lake  steamers  drifted  into  this  work  from  other 
occupations,  and  that  few  look  on  this  work  as  their  permanent  em- 
ployment. Since,  however,  the  number  of  men  from  wliom  records 
were  obtained  was  small,  the  returns  have  not  been  published. 

An  examination  was  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Toronto  General 

Hospital  into  the  physical  and  mental  state  of  about  200  unemployed 

» nf^rsons  who  became  free  patients  of  the  Hospital  during  1915.       Most 

,     these  were  men.     The  returns  indicated  the  presence  of  a  srood  deal 
whos^ 
the  r^^bl^'i^iiid^^^ii^^^^'^j  ^i^^l  showed  that  parentage  and  bad  surroundings 

m  ci-*ldhood  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  distress  among  these 
patients.  Since  it  was  not  possible  to  compare  this  record  of  unem- 
ployed persons  ir  bad  health,  with  any  similar  record  of  the  parentage 
and  environment  in  childhood  of  those  for  whose  unemployment  sick- 
ness was  not  responsible,  these  returns  are  not  incorporated  in  the 
Re])ort. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1915,  an  investigator  working  for  the 
Commission,  visited  each  shelter  in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Ottawa  and 
London.  All  the  shelters  in  Toronto  were  visited  on  two  occasions. 
Helped  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Shelters,  he  collected  data  re- 
garding the  homeless  men  who  came  to  sleep  there.  In  all,  670  records 
were  secured.  These  are  incorporated  in  the  first  section  of  Part  II, 
Chapter  II,  Vagrancy. 

(c)  Enquiries  into  the  work  of  Public  Employment  Offices  and 
Private  Eraploymei  t  Agencies  in  the  Province. 

An  investigator,  working  for  the  Commission,  inspected  the  Public 
Employment  Offices  of  Hamilton,  Brantford,  and  London,  Ontario,  the 
Civic  Employment  Bureaux  of  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  two  private  em- 
ployment agencies  in  London,  Ontario,  three  private  employment 
agencies  in  Toronto,  and  three  private  employment  agencies  in  Hamilton. 
The  result  of  his  investigation  is  briefly  described  in  Part  II,  Chapter 
ITT,  Distribution  of  Labour  in  Ontario. 

A  circular  was  addressed  to  all  the  Private  Employment  Agencies 
operating  under  license  in  the  Province,  in  the  Spring  of  1915.  Some 
of  these  agencies  as  a  result  of  trade  depression  had  retired  from 
business.  The  number  of  replies  was  55.  The  results  of  this  enquiry 
are  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  Part  IT,  Chapter  TIL 
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The  records  of  one  private  employ  men  t  agency  for  the  year  1914 
were  examined  in  detail  with  a  view  to  discovering  if  the  registrations  of 
those  who  had  been  given  work  for  a  short  time  and  discharged,  was 
a  prominent  feature  in  its  records.  It  was  found  that  such  re-regis- 
tration occurred  so  rarely  that  this  enquiry  was  not  continued. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  convictions  secured  during  1914  and 
1915,  against  Licensed  Employment  Agents,  and  others  who  did  not 
possess  a  license.  This  is  described  in  the  fourth  section  of  Part  II, 
Chapter  III,  The  Distribution  of  Labour  in  Ontario. 

(d)  Enquiries  into  the  methods  adopted  by  Municipal  Authorities 
in  dealing  with  Unemployment. 

An  investigator  working  for  the  Commission  visited  the  following 
towns  and  cities  and  reported  on  their  methods  of  relief:  Hamilton, 
Ottawa,  London,  Brantford,  Belleville  and  Peterborough.  These  are 
not  described  in  the  Report. 

Questions  were  addressed  to  the  Mayors,  City  Clerks  and  City 
Engineers  of  each  municipality  in  the  Province  which,  at  the  Census  of 
1911,  had  a  population  of  more  than  5,000.  The  replies  are  incorporated 
in  the  first  section  of  Part  II,  Chapter  V,  The  Control  of  Public  Ex- 
penditure. 

(e)  Enquiries  into  unemployment  in  women's  occupations. 

A  general  investigation  was  made  into  the  condition  of  women's 
employments  and  a  special  enquiry  into  six  representative  occupations 
— domestic  and  factory  work,  salesmanship,  stenography,  trained  nursing 
and  the  employment  of  women  who  work  by  the  day.  The  work  of 
investigation  covered  eight  months.  The  Commission  pursued  its  en- 
quiry by  means  of  an  investigator  who  interviewed  experts  and  authori- 
ties in  the  various  women's  occupations  and  prepared  questionnaires 
dealing  with  each  employment  studied.  More  than  sixty  interviews  were 
obtained;  the  evidence  was  written  out  and  analysed:  and  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  appear  in  the  Survey,  Part  I,  Chapter  III,  Section  2,  and 
Studies  of  Women's  Employments  published  in  Part  III  of  this  Report. 

In  addition,  enquiries  were  made  into  immigration,  methods  of 
employment,  employment  bureaux,  and  training  for  women's  occu- 
pations. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  for 
girls  and  women ;  in  response  statistical  and  other  information  of  value 
was  furnished  to  the  Commission.  Interviews  were  also  obtained  in 
this  special  enquiry. 

The  Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League  Employment  Bureau, 
through  the  committee  in  charge,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mission the  statistics  of  the  Employment  Bureau.  A  classified  chart 
was  prepared,  and  the  information  obtained  was  analyzed.     This  chart. 
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showing  classes  of  women  specially  affected  by  unemployment,  will  be 
found  in  Part  III. 

The  Committee  of  the  Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League  which 
had  charge  of  placing  women  out  of  work  in  country  positions  furnished 
the  investigator  with  detailed  information.  An  analysis  was  made  of 
81  cases  placed  in  country  positions.  A  statement  covering  this  inves- 
tigation will  be  found  in  Part  III,  Chapter  VI. 

The  enquiry  into  immigration  was  assisted  by  the  National  Board 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Canada,  through  its 
National  Ports  Secretary,  Mrs.  Burrington-Ham. 

Statistics  regarding  the  employment  of  women  who  work  by  the 
day,  and  the  number  of  children  placed  out  to  be  cared  for  during  the 
day  were  obtained  from  a  number  of  creches  which  assist  this  class  of 
workers.  Information  obtained  from  previous  investigations  into  house- 
work ;  wages,  working  conditions  and  health  of  business  women ;  trade 
training  of  Canadian  girls;  the  education  of  girls;  and  the  needs  of 
immigrant  women,  conducted  by  the  investigator  in  the  years  1912, 
1913  and  1914,  was  also  used  in  writing  the  report  on  Women's  Occu- 
pations. 

In  response  to  written  enquiry,  valuable  information  with  regard 
to  women's  employment,  immigration,  and  unemployment  was  received 
from  a  number  of  organizations  and  individuals.  The  organizations 
which  should  be  specially  named  are:  Central  Bureau  for  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women,  London,  England;  Central  Committee  on  Women's 
Employment,  London,  England;  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociations of  the  United  States  of  America,  New  York;  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  Boston;  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  Department  of  Health  and  Nursing;  and  the 
Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League.  The  Commission  is  also  indebted 
to  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb ;  Miss  Josephine  Goldmark,  author  of  '^  Fatigue 
and  Efficiency  " ;  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell ;  Miss  Lilian  D.  Wald,  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  New  York;  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Consumers'  League;  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Immigrants  in  America;  and  ^Fiss  Alice  Henry,  one  of 
the  editors  of  "  Life  anrl  Labour,"  a  magazine  published  by  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  America. 

The  investigation  owes  much  to  the  experts  and  authorities  inter- 
viewed on  women's  employments  in  Canada.  In  every  case,  great  will- 
ingness was  shown  to  furnish  information,  and  a  high  degree  of  under- 
standing, interest  and  sympathy  was  manifesterl  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  Any  thorough  enquiry  would  not  have  been  possible  if 
these  experts  had  not  given  their  knowledge  and  thought  freely  for  the 
use  of  <he  investigator. 

None  of  these  items  includes  evidence  formally  given  by  witnesses. 
Synopses  of  the  evidence  are  presented  in  Part  IV. 
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Elsewhere  in  the  Report,  acknowledginent  is  made  to  those  who, 
thoiigli  they  did  not  give  formal  evidence,  placed  the  results  of  their 
experience  at  our  disposal. 

2.  Some  General  Findings. 

These  investigations,  which  in  the  absence  of  positive  information 
were  essential,  clearly  showed  the  need  for  a  continuous  study  of  un- 
employment in  Ontario.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  at 
any  time  to  deal  with  temporary  measures  of  relief.  "  This  Commission 
was  appointed,"  so  ran  a  statement  issued  on  January  8th,  1915,  "  not 
to  consider  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war,  or  even  out  of  the  passing 
season  of  commercial  depression,  but  to  examine  into  the  permanent 
causes  of  recurring  unemployment  in  Ontario,  and  to  recommend 
measures  to  mitigate  or  abolish  the  evil."  The  result  of  their  enquiries 
has  impressed  on  your  Commissioners  most  forcibly  the  fact  that  the 
depression,  which  occurred  in  1914  and  1915,  was  but  a  phase  of  the 
movement  alternating  between  inflation  and  depression,  which  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  modern  industry.  A  false  sense  of  security 
should  not  blind  the  business  world,  in  times  of  thriving  trade,  to  the 
fact  that  widespread  unemployment  is  likely  to  recur  in  future. 

In  Europe,  this  recurrence  of  inflation  and  depression  is  well  re- 
cognized. In  young  and  growing  countries,  it  has  sometimes  been  sup- 
posed that  conditions  more  favorable  have  produced  immunity.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  Young  countries,  whose  development  is  largely 
due  to  supplies  of  capital  from  Europe,  are  organized  on  a  basis  of  rapid 
growth.  To  the  extent  of  their  indebtedness,  they  have  discounted  an 
uncertain  future.  The  fact  that  their  growth  is  so  rapid  in  times  of 
prosperity,  makes  them  subject  to  depressions  more  violent  than  those 
of  older  countries. 

If  in  the  past  these  depressions  had  been  entirely  due  to  local 
conditions,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  change  in  these 
conditions  would  prevent  depressions  in  the  future,  but  so  long  as  young 
countries,  such  as  Canada,  depend  for  their  continued  development  on 
imported  capital,  they  must  always  suffer  when  events  in  Europe  check 
investment.  The  declaration  of  war  in  any  country  which  interests 
European  trade,  the  collapse  of  any  great  financial  house  in  Europe,  or 
even  the  liquidation  which  follows  a  time  of  speculation,  may  produce 
results  no  less  important  to  Canada  than  to  Europe. 

No  amount  of  caution,  therefore,  can  absolve  our  governments  and 
people  from  the  duty  of  making  preparation  during  good  times,  for 
periods  of  depression,  which  for  reasons  not  directly  connected  witli 
Canada  are  only  too  likely  to  follow. 

Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  prevention  of  disease.  So,  too,  the 
prevention  of  unemployment  when  possible,  is  far  better  than  the  best 
provision  of  relief.     It  is  difficult  at  all  times  so  to  administer  relief 

6  u. 
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as  not  to  pauperize  individuals  who  claim  it;  but  the  prevention  of 
unemployment  never  encourages  resort  to  charity. 

In  spite  of  preventive  measures,  there  will  at  all  times  be  some 
unemployment.  At  certain  seasons,  and  in  certain  years,  this  may 
reach  a  considerable  amount.  Organized  effort  for  the  relief  of  sucli 
unemployment  by  the  state,  the  cities,  working-men's  associations,  or 
all  of  them  combined,  is  always  costly.  In  many  countries  where  such 
organized  relief  has  been  provided,  objections  have  been  raised  on  the 
ground  of  economy.  It  must,  however,  be  remepibered  that  the  cost 
of  relieving  unemployment  is  not  a  net  expense.  In  any  country, 
society  is  faced  by  the  alternative  of  leaving  those  in  distress  to  shift 
for  themselves  as  best  they  may,  or  of  relieving  them  on  some  considered 
plan.  The  cost  of  inaction  must  be  balanced  against  the  cost  of  adequate 
relief.  Inaction  involves  the  physical,  and  often  the  moral  deterioration 
of  many  workers.  It  encourages  indiscriminate  begging,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  growth  of  a  parasitic  class.  It  compels  mothers  with  young 
children  to  neglect  their  domestic  duties,  in  order  to  secure  a  livelihood. 
It  may  compel  large  numbers  of  young  children  to  go  to  work,  at  an 
age  when,  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  general  good,  they  should 
remain  in  school. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  form  of  organized  relief,  which 
does  not  directly  pauperize,  can  be  more  costly  to  society  than  the 
refusal  to  take  action.  Payment  for  such  refusal  is  always  exacted,  in 
the  form  of  increased  provision,  for  the  sub-normal  and  for  criminals, 
and  constitutes  a  very  heavy  burden. 

In  any  such  study  as  that  in  which  your  Commissioners  have  been 
engaged  the  relation  between  unemployment  and  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  liquor  cannot  be  ignored.  The  problem  has  been  considered 
in  various  phases,  witnesses  have  been  examined  and  special  attention 
devoted  to  the  question.  Evidence  from  many  sources  agrees  in  assigning 
excessive  drinking  as  the  cause  of  much  poverty,  distress  and  vagrancy. 
In  view  of  the  investigation  and  study  made,  the  judgment  of  your  Com- 
missioners is  that  measures  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  drinking 
will  lessen  unemployment. 

Consideration  for  the  needs  of  special  classes  has  sometimes  ob- 
scured the  common  interest  of  consumer  and  producer,  employer  and 
employed.  Yet  the  welfare  of  each  depends  on  the  general  well-being; 
and  whatever  does  not  make  for  general  well-being,  reacts  on  other  classes 
in  the  community.  The  greater  the  general  well-being  the  greater  the 
demand  for  commodities  and  so  for  labour.  The  interests  of  workmen 
are  better  secured  by  the  payment  of  steady  wages  for  a  large  produc- 
tion, than  by  the  exaction  of  an  artificial  price  for  labour  through  the 
curtailment  of  production.  An  increase  of  wealth  produced  and  fairly 
distributed,  Avill  produce  a  scarcity  of  labour,  which  from  natural, 
rather  than  artificial,  causes  will  raise  its  price.  For  instance,  if  work- 
men owned  their  own  houses,  they  would  not  have  to  work  so  hard,  or  so 
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coutimiously;  for  there  would  be  no  rent  to  pay.  General  well-being  is 
dependent  upon  the  largest  possible  production,  with  a  fair  distribution 
of  rewards.  This  would  increase  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods, 
and  increase  the  manufacturer's  profit,  for  his  success  dei)ends  upon  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  public.  It  appears,  therefore  (1),  that  the 
cutting  down  of  production,  which  means  the  power  to  purchase,  is 
detrimental  both  to  capital  and  labour;  (2)  that  the  larger  the  power  to 
purchase  possessed  by  labour,  the  greater  will  be  the  ultimate  advantage 
of  the  manufacturer  who  caters  to  his  wants;  (3)  that  the  greater  the 
prosperity  of  the  labourer  (as  illustrated  by  the  ownership  of  his  own 
home),  the  less  necessity  will  there  be  for  him  to  overwork  and,  con- 
sequently, the  greater  will  become  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  others. 

3.  Outline  of  Proposals. 

It  is  the  interlinking  of  personal  causes,  the  forces  which 
organize  and  direct  employment,  and  economic  tendencies, 
which  constitutes  the  most  baffling  characteristic  of  the  difficult 
social  problem  of  unemployment.  These  unite  in  varying  pro- 
portions, and  in  different  ways,  to  create  a  fluctuating  demand 
for  labour  and  to  complicate  remedial  measures.  There  can 
be  no  one  key  to  a  situation  which  arises  from  so  many  and 
such  varied  causes.  It  is  evident  that  a  remedy  must  be  sought  chap/i 
in  many  lines  of  action  and  can  be  found  only  through  com-  see  i. 
munity  as  well  as  personal  effort. 

A  clearer  knowledge  of  the  underlying  and  contributing 
causes  would  make  possible  a  more  vigorous  adoption  of  pre- 
ventive measures.  Such  measures,  it  is  believed,  will  prove 
of  greater  remedial  value  than  the  most  energetic  efforts  di- 

^  rected  to  relief,  after  the  influences  which  disorganize  the 
labour  market  are  developed  and  united.  The  general  prob- 
lem of  Proportionate  National  Development  is,  therefore,  de- 
serving of  greater  recognition  than  it  has  yet  received. 

TJesponsibility  is  divided,  for  the  causes  are  economic  and 
industrial,  as  well  as  personal.  Individual  effort  is  neces- 
sarily inadequate  to  cope  successfully  with  economic  tendencies 

I  and  organized  influences.  The  more  widely  a  division  of  re- 
sponsibility is  recognized,  the  more  speedily  will  that  united 
action  be  secured,  through  which  alone  can  be  found  effective 
remedies.  Personal  causes  of  unemployment  have  re- 
ceived, heretofore,  a  disproportionate  amount  of  attention. 
Not  that  they  are  less  involved  in  the  solution  sought  for,  but 
with  an  improved  economic  adjustment,  and  a  more  efficient 
industrial  organization,  personal  deficiencies  may  be  found  to 
have  less  room  for  growth  and  greater  opportunity  for  repair. 
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Part  1. 
Chap.  I. 
Sec.  3 


Part  1. 
Chap.  I. 

Sec.   2. 


Part  1. 
Chap.  II. 
Sec.   1. 


Part  1. 
Chap.  III. 
Sec.  3. 


Part  1. 
Chap.  IV. 
Sec.   1. 


Employers  may  lai'i»e]y  rei»iilarize  their  staffs  of  workers 
(1)  by  improved  method  of  employment  and  training,  which 
will  lessen  the  present  large  "  turn  over  -'  of  employees;  (2)  by 
adding  new  lines  of  products  to  ensure  greater  continuity  of 
employment;  (3)  by  standardizing  a  portion  of  products, 
thereby  making  it  feasible  to  manufacture  for  stock  more 
largely  in  slack  seasons;  (4)  by  securing  orders  from  cus- 
tomers longer  in  advance  than  is  now  the  practice,  so  that  the 
factory  output  may  be  made  more  uniform,  and  (5)  by  de- 
veloping export  trade,  which  would  not  only  stabilize  the  la- 
bour market  and  employ  our  excessive  industrial  plant,  but 
would  help  to  redress  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  and,  at  the 
same  time,  stimulate  production  for  home  consumption. 

While  much  may  be  accomplished  by  private  employers, 
the  co-operation  of  Federal,  Provincial  and  Municipal  Au- 
thorities is  indispensable  to  any  large  measure  of  improA^ement 
during  a  period  of  general  depression.  For  periodic  depres- 
sion, therefore,  which  occasions  a  general  slackening  of  the 
demand  for  labour,  work  should  be  planned  in  advance  by  these 
authorities  to  replace  the  lessened  private  demand.  It  is  desir- 
able that  Governments  should  more  fully  recognize  the  large 
extent  to  which  their  activities  are  industrial.  Public  expendi- 
tures should,  therefore,  be  based  on  sound  business  principles,, 
and  governed  by  the  actual  requirements  of  communities  rather 
than  by  political  considerations,  and  other  uneconomic  in- 
fluences. 

The  ])roblems  of  labour  demand  earnest  and  continued 
study  and  effective  action.  The  organization  of  a  permanent 
Commission,  charged  with  these  responsibilities,  is  highly  de- 
sirable in  the  interest  alike  of  the  general  community  and  ol 
those  directly  affected.  The  appointment  of  a  Provincial 
Labour  Commission  is  recommended,  therefore — 

1.  To  administer  a  System,  of  Free  Public  Employment 
Bureaux ; 

2.  To  control  Private  Employment  Offices; 

3.  To  co-operate  with  rural  and  urban  committees  in 
regard  to  vocational  guidance,  extension  of  the  school  age, 
development  of  local  rural  interests  and  the  extension  of  tech- 
nical, trade,  agricultural  and  domestic  training; 

4.  To  develop  an  adequate  system  of  statistics; 

5.  To  interpret  these  statistics  so  that  the  causes  of  un- 
employment and  other  features  of  labour  problems  may  be 
more  generally  understood,  and  that  constructive  measures  of 
prevention  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  workmen,  em- 
])loyers  and  public  authorities; 
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6.  To  bi'iiio-  the  kiiowle(lj2:e  Jiiul  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries to  bear  upon  Canadian  hihour  j)r()b!enis; 

7.  To  further  the  organization  of  Provincial  Employment 
Bureaux  througliout  Canada  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate 
linking  together  in  an  effective  national  system. 

The  important  position  in  paid  employments  now  occu- 
pied by  women  is  imperfectly  appreciated.  The  effect  of  this  i-art  i. 
employment  upon  home  life  and  the  care  of  children  is  shown  see.  2. 
to  be  far-reaching.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  train  women 
both  for  wage-earning  occupations  and  home  duties.  More 
practical  education  for  girls ;  greater  care  of  health  by  workers ; 
and  recognition  by  educational  authorities  of  the  importance 
of  home-making  occupations  are  recommended.  The  provisions 
recommended  for  improving  conditions  for  workmen  apply 
equally,  in  many  cases,  to  women  workers. 

It  is  clear  that  a  new  set  of  problems  will  follow  the  con-  Pai  t  1. 
elusion  of  peace,  when  many  millions  of  men  must  seek  anew  sec.  i. 
places  in  self-supporting  enterprises,  and  the  capital  now  en- 
gaged as  a  result  of  war  orders  must  find  new  outlets.  An 
efficient  system  of  Employment  Bureaux  and  the  statistical 
and  other  information  which  will  better  prepare  the  Govern- 
ment, employers  of  labour  and  workmen  to  anticipate  and  meet 
j  such  problems  should  be  provided  in  C^inada  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  neglect  to  exercise  foresight  will  have  far-reaching 
consequences,  which  belated  efforts  cannot  speedily  overtake. 

It  is  the  fringe  of  the  unemployed  which  directly  thwarts 
the  effort  constantly  made  by  labour  to  secure  a  fair  re- 
muneration and  greater  certainty  of  regular  employment. 
Measures  which  promise  to  lessen  the  effect  of  this  necessarily 
unfair  competition  are  deserving  of  the  united  support  of  all  chap.^iii. 
those  who  desire  social  amelioration  and  national  economic  ^®^'  *' 
j.dvancement.  Industrial  centres  are  recommended  for  the 
^ihysically  handicapped  for  whom  specially  designed  occupa- 
(-( ions  may  be  developed,  and  for  the  aged,  but  not  infirm,  capable 
^n  proper  surroundings  of  earning,  at  least,  a  measure  of  self- 
-support. There  exists,  also,  at  times,  a  body  of  surplus,  des- 
.'titute  casual  labour — the  Avilling,  but  not  wanted — for  which 
;it  is  hoped  some  needed  leadership  can  be  supplied  through 
^hese  agencies.  The  object  of  such  help,  except  in  special 
i'?ases,  is  to  enable  the  labourers,  better  equipped  either  as 
'  agricultural  or  industrial  workers,  to  rejoin  the  open  market 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

An  extension  of  the  present  svstem  of  Industrial  Prison  ]1?:''^  ^^^^ 

^  '  Chap.  III. 

Farms  is  proposed  for  vagrants,  and  for  the  indolent  who  see.  5. 
prefer  casual  labour — if  these  apply  for  relief.     Beformatory 
farms  are  alreadv  established    (for  instance,  bv  Toronto)    for 
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those  whose  personal  habits  render  them  imtr.ustworthy.  The 
adoption  of  this  system  by  other  municipalities  is  recom- 
mended. 

Improved  juvenile  training,  vocational  guidance,  and  an 
extension  of  the  school  age,  are  important  measures  of  pre- 
vention. Through  the  adoption  of  the  plans  outlined,  it  is 
believed  that  much  may  be  done  to  lessen  the  number  of  misfits 
and  improve  the  position  and  future  outlook  of  many  indus- 
trial workers. 

Workmen,  connected  chiefly  with  the  building  trades,  are 
subject  to  irregular  employment  owing  to  the  seasons.  For 
these  unemployment  insurance,  with  Government  assistance,  is 
advocated.  It  is  not,  however,  proposed  that  the  assistance 
referred  to  should  be  confined  to  any  particular  class;  it  should 
be  open  for  all  voluntary  associations  of  workingmen  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  unemployment  benefit. 

A  large  number  of  occupations  are,  necessarily,  seasonal, 
or  intermittent,  and  for  these  Unemployment  Insurance  may 
be  inadequate;  dove- tailing  of  occupations  is  necessaiy. 
Public  Employment  Bureaux  will  afford  greater  opportunity 
for  mobilizing  such  labour  and  directing  it  to  fields  of  em- 
ployment. The  study  of  such  occupations,  with  a  view  to 
their  greater  regularization,  and  to  the  better  adjustment  of 
the  demand  and  supply  of  labour  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
Provincial  Labour  Commission  already  suggested. 

A  vigorous  policy  of  Community  and  Assisted  Land 
Settlement  would  develop  natural  resources  and  assist  in  re- 
storing industrial  activity.  Training  schools  for  agricultural 
labourers,  in  connection  with  Provincial  Farms,  are  desirable 
as  a  means  of  lessening  unemployment  and  training  for  em- 
ployment. Greater  access  to  the  land  by  means  of  cheap  and 
rapid  transit  would  prove  of  great  advantage  to  urban  workers, 
especially  in  periods  of  unemployment.  An  improvement  in 
methods  of  taxation,  by  which  speculation  in  land  would  be 
made  unprofitable,  would  assist  in  making  this  possible,  and 
is  equally  desirable  for  other  reasons. 

The  need  of  further  controlling,  guiding,  and  in  some 
cases  of  stimulating  immigration  is  already  apparent,  and  will 
be  of  still  greater  urgency  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  present  slackening  of  immigration  to 
organize  effectively  all  agencies  which  will  ensure  the  recep- 
tion of  those  only  who  are  fitted  and  required  to  supplement 
existing  activities.  By  such  measures  the  labour  market  may 
be  preserved  from  future  serious  disorganization. 
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A  better  organization  of  charitable  activities  is  i'(i<inire(I,  J^JJ^p/iy 
with  a  view  to  co-ordinating  all  preventive  and  remedial  elTort.  ^^^-  ^ 
It  is  realized,  however,  that  no  adequate  remedy  for  the  desti- 
tution which  follows  unemployment  can  be  found  in  philan- 
thropic endeavour.     Employment  problems,  if  they  are  to  be 
solved  at  all,  must  be  solved  from  within. 

Thrift  and  spending  are  discussed  in  Appendix  E.  IV.  The 
suggestions  made,  while  not  directly  connected  with  unem- 
ployment, appear  to  be  called  for  in  view  of  present  well-estab- 
lished tendencies.  Upon  the  other  hand,  as  large  payments 
should  be  made  in  return  for  efficient  labour  as  economic 
conditions  will  admit.  It  cannot  be  permanently  profitable  to 
dissociate  the  interests  of  willing  and  efficient  workers  from 
those  of  the  employers.  It  is  not  proposed  to  standardize 
inefficiency,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  supply  of  labour  available 
should  not  alone  determine  the  share  of  its  rewards.  National 
well-being  is  inseparable  from  the  generous  recognition  of 
working  ability.  Restrictions  which  lessen  the  output  or 
reward  of  such  workers  tend  to  lower  general  efficiency  and 
impede  the  national  economic  progress  through  which  alone 
an  increase  in  individual  well-being  is  made  possible 

The  aim  throughout  has  been  not  so  much  to  formulate 
emergency  methods  of  relief,  as  to  suggest  measures  by  which 
constructive  and  remedial  responsibilities  may  be  assumed  by 
workers,  employers  and  governments. 


3  Any  thorough  investigation  of  the  many  phases  of  unemployment 

^  inevitably  raises  searching  questions.  Is  business  safely  and  wisely 
f  organized  in  the  general  interest  if  it  is  concerned  solely  with  the  making 
'  \  of  profits?  Is  a  living  wage  one  on  which  workers  can  exist  but  out  of 
which  they  can  save  little  or  nothing  for  periods  of  unavoidable  unem- 
ployment? Have  the  industrial  profits  of  favourable  years  no  respon- 
sibility for  workers  in  periods  of  business  depression?  Such  questions 
are  more  easily  asked  than  satisfactorily  answered ;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  relations  of  capital  to  labour  and  of  the  state  to  the  people  are 
not  merely  economic  and  material. 

1         The  functions  of  the  state  in  relation  to  its  citizens  must  be  more 
carefully  considered.     How  can  the  proper  balance  be  maintained  be- 
itween  state  guidance  or  control  and  individual  initiative  so  that  the 
advantages  of  both  may  be  conserved?     Does  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial future  lie  with  Socialism,  or  Individualism,  or  what  mi^ht  be 
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called  a  socialized  individualism?  If  the  state  wishes  to  secure  the 
fullest  loyalty  and  efficiency  of  its  citizens,  must  it  not  assume  a  larger 
measure  of  leadership  than  in  the  past? 

This  investigation  has  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  material  success 
is  onl}^  a  preliminary  to  personal  well-being.  Does  the  existing  state 
machinery  adequately  guard  and  advance  the  well-being  of  the  average 
citizen?  Is  not  the  highest  function  of  the  state  to  produce,  protect  and 
develop  useful  men  and  women?  We  need  a  better  social  order  and  we 
need  better  citizens.  We  shall  probably  obtain  neither  unless  we  strive 
for  both  at  the  same  time. 
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PART    I. 


CHAPTER   I. 

PROVISIONS    DEALING   WITH   THE    PREVENTION 
OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Section  1. 

PROPORTIONATE    NATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT    AS    A    MEANS     OF 
SECURING   STABILITY   OF  LABOUR  CONDITIONS. 


A  proper  adjustment  between  work  and  the  number  and  qualification  of  the 
workers  is,  obviously,  the  one  genuine  remedy  for  unemployment.  Proposals  for 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  unemployment  are,  therefore,  to  be  measured 
by  the  degree  to  which  they  help  to  effect  such  an  adjustment.  If  the  great 
machine  of  employment  is  to  run  steadily  and  smoothly,  it  must  be  capable  of  self- 
adjustment.  Its  action  must  in  some  degree  be  automatic  and  not  dependent 
upon  intermittent  stimulus  or  interference  from  without.  To  attain  this  self- 
adjustment  all  the  services  of  capital,  leadership  and  labour,  whethel"  rendered 
by  the  individual  or  the  state,  must  be  organized  on  a  less  selfish  and  individualistic 
basis.  The  activities  of  the  state  and  the  individual  must  be  consciously  designed 
to  render  mutually  helpful  and  complementary  service. 

The  factors  governing  employment  are  workers,  capital,  markets  and  organ- 
ization. It  is  the  factor  or  factors  of  which  there  is  a  shortage  upon  which  the 
amount  of  production  and  employment  actually  depends.  When  workers  are 
over-abundant,  other  factors  control  the  amount  of  employment  available;  con- 
versel}',  labour  becomes  the  governing  factor  when  capital,  markets  and  organiza- 
tion are  disproportionate  to  labour.  To  establish  a  proper  equilibrium  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  large  measure  to  secure  regularity  of  employment  for  workers.  Unem- 
ployment insurance,  half-time  work,  and,  other  measures  are  of  value,  but  at  best 
()'  they  are  simply  palliatives  of  the  distress  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  total 
loss  of  occupation. 

Idle  ^Vorlcers  and  Plant. 

The  returns  of  employment  received  from  Ontario  manufacturers  show  that, 
during  1914,  the  decrease  in  the  volume  of  employment  was  equal  to  the  full  work- 
ing time  of,  at  least,  30,000  persons.  The  figures  for  unskilled  labour  and  the 
building  trades  are  not  available,  but  these  would  increase  the  already  formidable 
total  of  those  out  of  employment  for  long  periods  of  time. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  our  industrial  plant  in  many  lines  has  outgrown 

J    normal  requirements  and  that  but  for  war  orders,  many  Canadian  factories  would 

j    be  closed  down  or  running  at  a  small  percentage  of  their  capacity.     This  situation 

is  not  peculiar  to   Canada.       An   investigation   recently  made   by   a   competent 

I    American  authority  (W.  S.  Kies,  Vice-President  of  the  National  City  Bank,  New 

York  City)  justifies  the  conclusion  that  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  similar 

condition?  have  obtained  in  tlio  factories  of  the  United  States.     Canadian  indus- 
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trial  conditions  so  closely  resemble  those  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  possible 
to  compare  the  proportion  of  plant  to  product  in  the  census  returns  of  both 
countries.  These  would  appear  to  show  that  in  proportion  to  output,  Canada  had 
in  1911  an  industrial  plant  $200,000,000  in  excess  of  productive  requirements. 

Between  1900  and  1910,  the  capital  invested  in  Canadian  manufactures  in- 
creased 179  per  cent.,  whereas  the  products  show  an  increase  of  only  142  per  cent, 
for  the  same  period.  If  the  capital  investment  had  increased  for  this  decade  only, 
in  proportion  to  products,  the  capital  invested  in  1910  would  have  been  $164,000,- 
000  less  than  the  figures  shown  below: 


1900 

1910 

Capital 

$ 
446,916,487 
481,053,375 

$ 
1  247  583  609 

Products 

1  165  975  639 

(Canada  Year  Book,  1914,  p.  251.) 

Referring  to  Canadian  Tailway  development.  Sir  George  Paish  made  the 
following  statement,  during  his  visit  to  Canada  in  1914: 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  railway  machinery  created  to  take  care  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  country  is  sufficient  to  deal  with  twice,  if  not  three  times,  the 
existing  output  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  burden  of  interest  upon  the  immense 
amount  of  capital  supplied  will  be  a  heavy  one  until  the  productive  power  of  the 
country  is  greatly  increased." 

Other  forms  of  "  plant "  expenditure,  such  as  municipal  improvements,  have 
also  been  made  in  excess  of  existing  needs. 

Available  Capital. 

Lack  of  banking  accommodation  was  not  a  cause  of  the  lessened  production 
and  employment  of  1914.  For  instance,  in  October,  1912,  with  total  assets  of 
$1,521,105,096,  the  current  loans  of  Canadian  banks  amounted  to  $879,676,655. 
In  October,  1914,  the  bank  returns  show  total  assets  of  $1,577,919,069,  with 
current  loans  of  $816,623,852.  If  current  loans  in  1914  had  been  proportionate 
to  those  of  1912,  they  would  have  amounted  to  $914,000,000.  It  would  appear 
that  at  least  $100,000,000  was  available  in  October,  1914,  for  current  industrial 
purposes,  if  a  legitimate  demand  had  called  for  such  additional  facilities. 

In  this  connection,  your  Commissioners  have  had  their  attention  directed  to 
the  importance  of  a  more  conservative  policy  on  the  part  of  enterprises  requiring 
additional  capital.     Professor  Mavor  states: 

"  It  is  desirable  in  normal  times  to  build  up  reserves  in  all  industrial  enter- 
prises, and  during  times  of  abnormally  profitable  business  this  practice  i-  indis- 
pensably necessary;  otherwise,  the  continuity  of  the  business  cannot  be  secured. 

"  When  credit  is  contracted  and  prices  and  wages  fall,  such  reserves  may  be 
employed  judiciously  towards  rendering  the  returns  of  the  enterprise  more  stable 
than  they  would  otherwise  be  and  at  the  same  time  towards  rendering  employment 
more  continuous. 

'^  A  business  conducted  on  a  minimum  of  capital,  without  accumulated  reserves, 
and  living  from  hand  to  mouth  upon  credit  from  bankers  and  others,  is  quite 
characteristic  of  a  new  and  growing  community;  but  the  continued  prosperity  of 
a  country,  new  or  old,  must  depend  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  this  primitive 
phase  of  industrial  enterprise  can  be  altered." 
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The  situation  (1914),  briefly  stated,  is  that  Canada  has  large  unoccupied 
areas  of  accessible  and  productive  land;  factories  (apart  from  war  orders)  under- 
employed; many  idle  workmen;  and  a  considerable  accumulation  of  idle  capital. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  are  net  the  factors  which,  at  the  present  time, 
govern  employment.  The  missing  and,  therefore,  the  governing  factors  lie  some- 
where withm  the  Held  of  organization,  or  of  markets. 

21ie  Importance  of  Organization. 

The  name  "  Captains  of  Industry  "  is  well  applied  to  those  who  discover  op- 
portunities for  new  enterprises  and  direct  new  industrial  undertakings.  The 
demand  for  labour,  the  productive  use  of  capital  and  the  utilization  of  national 
resources  are  in  large  degree  dependent  upon  the  organizing  ability  of  these  leaders. 
They  supply  the  motive  power  which  puts  into  operation  all  other  parts  of  our 
productive  machinery.  The  industrial  forces  of  a  community  are  organized  and 
employed  in  proportion  as  these  investing  and  managing  abilities  are  available. 

Needless  to  add,  the  abilities  referred  to  are  not  those  of  the  trust  promoter, 
who  employs  his  wits  to  secure  the  control  of  industrial  enterprises  for  the  purpose, 
not  of  marketing  new  or  additional  commodities,  but  of  securing  for  himself  the 
capitalized  value  of  the  productive  abilities  engaged  m  these  enterprises. 

In  Canada,  the  present  need,  in  order  to  give  employment  to  those  now  idle,  is 
for  business  organizers  to  plan  production  for  which  may  be  found  a  v\'orld  market. 
In  any  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem,  skilful  and  trained  directors  of 
labour  are  indispensable.  By  bringing  to  our  idle  resources  a  larger  supply  of  the 
factors  which  must  be  combined  with  them  to  secure  production,  idle  labour  will 
speedily  find  a  field  for  its  employment.  The  permanent  interests  of  labour  are 
involved  in  increased  production,  not  only  as  a  field  for  employment,  but  equally 
in  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  an  increase  in  general  well-being. 

JSecessity  for  World  Markets. 

If  Canada  contained  among  its  own  citizens  the  owners  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed, and  if  they  accepted  a  share  of  the  products  as  payment,  we  would  have 
within  our  own  country  a  complete  circle  of  production  and  distribution.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case. 

Sir  Frederick  Williams-Taylor,  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  estimated  the  total 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain  alone  to  be  £545,546,849.  To 
this  must  be  added  our  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  at  that  time  and  the 
total  foreign  borrowings  of  1915. 

I  Sir  George  Paish,  when  in  Canada  (1914),  stated  that  the  Canadian  people 
owed  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  not  less  than  £600,000,000.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  total  foreign  indebtedness  of  Canada  (public  and 
private)  is  not  less  at  the  present  time  than  $3,000,000,000.  It  is  necessary, 
f'  herefore,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  new  capital  coming  to  Canada,  in  the 
orm  of  Imports,  to  find  annually  a  market  for  $140,000,000  of  Exports  (in  excess 
f  Imports)  to  provide  for  interest  charges  alone.  There  are  some  consideration> 
;^hich  modify  but  do  not  substantially  alter  this  statement.  If  our  exports  do  not 
provide  for  this,  it  simply  means  that  to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  we  are  living 
on  borrowed  capital  or  accumulating  arrears  of  interest. 

Should  the  cost  of  industrial  production  in  Canada,  or  other  cause,  prove  a 
bar  to  export  trade,  there  roiuains  for  consideration  the  home  market  as  a  means 
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of  absorbing  the  output  of  our  factories.  This  market,  however,  is  available  only 
if  other  producers  find  a  market  abroad  not  only  for  their  own  proportion  of  exports, 
but  also  for  an  additional  portion.  If  industrial  production  does  not  bear  its  full 
share  of  exports,  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up  by  agricultural  or  other  primary 
exports.  It  is  evident  that  we  should  not  be  content  with  industrial  dependence 
upon  agriculture.  Yet  this  is  involved  in  any  failure  of  Canadian  industries  to 
secure  a  fair  proportion  of  export  trade. 

In  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  the  decline  of  rural  population  is  continuous,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table : 

CENSUS    RETURNS    OF    CANADIAN    POPULATION. 


Rural. 


Urban. 


1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 


Per  cent. 
14 
31 
37 


i 


Some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  changes  in  classification  owing  to  the 
growth  of  rural  centres,  but  the  tendency  is  unmistakable.  ''  The  increase  in  the 
urban  population  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  strikiijg  facts  involved  by  the  Census 
of  1911.  Whilst  during  the  decade  1901  to  1911,  the  rural  population  increased 
by  576,163  or  17.20  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  urban  population  was  1,259,165,  | 
or  at  the  rate  of  62.28  per  cent.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  in  Ontario,  tiie 
urban  population  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  rural,  for  the  latter  has  actually 
declined  since  1901."  (The  Canada  Year  Book,  1914,  p.  57.)  Further,  the  im- 
portation of  food  products  since  1900  has  increased  from  $5  to  $10  per  capita  ' 
In  this  lies  the  importance  of  the  "  back-to-the-land ''  movement,  for  it  is  evident 
that  this  period  has  been  marked  either  by  a  startling  increase  in  luxurious  spend- 
ing, or  that  our  new  population  has  not  devoted  itself  even  proportionately  to 
primary  industries. 

The  following  tables   show   the  growth   of   imports   during   five   years   only 
(1909-1913): 

IMPORTS  OF    CANADA    FROM    ALL    COUNTRIES.  • 
Food  Products. 


1909 

25,883,537 

16,650,647 

1,709,349 

1913 

Affripiilf.(irfl,li  nrodiicft     

$ 

46,655,817 

41,088,978 

2.674.776 

Animalc;  and  their  nroduce 

fisheries  uroduce 

44,243,553             |             90,419,571             , 

»"Cost  of  Living,"  Dept.  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  1915,  p.  51. 


1916 
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OTHER   IMPORTS. 
(Not  included  in  the  foreooino.) 


1909. 


Spirits      

Ale,  Beer  and  Porter 

Wines   

Cocoa-Paste,   Chocolate-Paste 

Coffee    

Tea    

Jellies,  Jams  and  Preserves  . 

Fruit  Juices   

Spices     

Sugar  and  Syrups   

Candy  and  Confectionery   . . 
Tobacco,  Cigars,  etc 


1913. 


$2,734,553 

$5,416,905 

531.178 

1,347,261 

738,791 

1,642,245 

708,351 

1,057,306 

116,808 

227,000 

5,080,278 

6,843,620 

188,440 

805,242 

31,979 

127,541 

258,083 

378,568 

12,494,113 

17.392,146 

400,156 

1,541,485 

733,134 

1.563.617 

$24,015,864 

$38,342,936 

Totals  of  foregoing  tables  $68,259,417        $128,762,507 

Deducting  Imports  Included  in  above — not  foodstuffs        14,912,000         $31,538,000 


$53,347,417 


$97,224,507 


EXPORTS. 


1905 


1914. 


Agricultural  Produce    

Animals  and  their  Produce 

Fish  Produce   

Forest  Produce   

Minerals    

Manufactures     


$29,994,150 
63.337,458 
11,114,318 
33.235.683 
31,932,329 


$169,613,938 


$21,191,333 


1198,220  029 
53,349.119 
20,623.560 
42.792,137 
59.039,054 

$374,023,899 

$57,443,452 


The  lack  of  adjustment  in  Canadian  production  shown  by  the  following  table 
of  Imports  is  deserving  of  a  greater  degree  of  public  attention  than  it  has  yet 

received : 

IMPORTS  TO  CANADA. 


1909. 


1913. 


Dried  Fruits  . . . 
Green  Fruits  . . . 
Preserved   Fruits 

Vegetables     

Eggs    

Butter    

Meats    

Fish    


$2,920,547 

5.257.958 
133,785 

1.016,248 
239,127 
223,265 

2,107,474 

1,561.085 

$13,459,489 


$4,982,945 
9,851,108 
787,828 
3,242,214 
2.783,665 
2,081,989 
5,338,673 
2,430.494 

$31,498,916 
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The  home  production  of  these  imports,  or  of  their  equivalents  would  have 
provided  employment  in  Canada  for  a  large  proportion  of  those  unemployed.  Sir 
Edmund  Walker  has,  upon  more  than  one  occasion  (Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
Annual  Meetings),  emphasized  the  importance  of  securing  a  better  adjustment  of 
production  in  Canada  and  has  recently  stated  that  '^  every  dollar's  worth  of 
merchandise  imported  which  could  be  made  at  home,  or  which  could  be  avoided  as 
an  expenditure  altogether,  is  a  sin  against  Canada  at  this  moment." 

Problems  of  national  production  resemble,  in  many  respects,  those  of  private 
industry,  the  question  of  world,  as  well  as  of  local,  markets  calling  for  extensive 
and  definite  information  with  a  view  to  avoiding  under-production,  or  unprofitable 
over-production,  and  over-investment  in  plant.  Such  information  is  important 
equally  to  the  profitable  marketing  abroad  of  Canadian  products  and  to  an  economic 
adjustment  of  industrial  occupation;  both  of  which  directly  affect  the  stability  of 
labour  conditions. 

The  importance  of  exports  can  further  be  realized  from  the  fact  that,  until 
the  charges  arising  from  the  use  of  borrowed  capital  have  been  met,  every  dollar  of 
exports,  in  so  far  as  the  goods  are  Canadian  products,  means  a  total  production  of 
much  larger  volume,  for  the  portion  exported  needs  only  to  be  that  proportion  of 
production  which  represents  the  interest  on  borrowed  capital  and  the  payment  for 
imported  raw  materials.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  put  the  portion  referred  to  at  25 
per  cent,  every  $250,000  of  such  exports  would  mean  a  total  production  of  $1,000,- 
000,  the  diff'erence,  $750,000,  being  that  portion  of  production  which  in  one  form 
or  another  remains  in  the  country.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  one-third  of 
the  $750,000  represents  wages.  Therefore,  $250,000  of  such  exports,  if  the  pro- 
portions are  as  stated,  controls  a  total  production  of  $1,000,000  and  a  payment 
in  wages  of  $250,000. 

Steadying  Effect  on  the  Labour  Market. 

If  a  foreign  market  could  be  found  for  a  larger  proportion  of  industrial  pro- 
ducts, the  regular  channels  of  industry  would  again  call  for  the  existing  reserve 
of  skilled  labour.  This,  in  turn,  would  to  a  considerable  extent  provide  employment 
for  unskilled  workmen.  The  amount  of  employment  for  such  labour  is  largely 
determined  by  the  activity  of  skilled  workmen.  In  times  of  depression,  to  plan 
^'  work  that  anyone  can  do  "  is  to  plan  a  palliative — it  is  self-contained  and  has  no 
remedial  power.  To  remedy  a  stagnation  of  business,  which  reveals  itself  in  a 
general  lack  of  employment,  a  stimulus  must  be  supplied  at  the  heart  of  industry. 
The  value  of  undertakings,  having  as  their  object  the  permanent  solution  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  may,  therefore,  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
call  for  the  labour  of  skilled  workmen. 

A  further  value  of  export  trade  is  found  in  the  opportunity  it  offers  many 
industries  to  overcome  seasonal  fluctuations  and  secure  capacity  output.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  also  of  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  labour  disputes,  since  the 
wage  problem  is  largely  one  of  annual  income  rather  th&n  of  hourly  waore-rate. 
In  a  recent  important  study  of  "  The  Relation  between  Production  and  Costs,'*  it 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Gantt,  New  York,  that  the  attempt  to  make  a^ 
product  bear  the  expense  of  a  plant  not  ncederl  for  its  production  is  one  of  the, 
most  serious' defects  in  American  industry  to-day.  "The  effect  of  this,"  Mr. 
Gantt  states,  "is  of  farther  reaching  importance  than  the  differences  between  em- 
ployers and  employees."  I 
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By  ovcrioiiiiiig  seasonal  flucluatioiirf  and  securing  capacity  output,  tlie  unit 
cost  of  production  would  practically,  in  all  cases,  be  greatly  lowered.  The  ad- 
ditional cost  would  be  represented  by  additional  raw  materials,  additional  labour 
and  slightly  increased  depreciation,  due  to  making  greater  u>e  of  the  plants. 
Overhead  expenses  and  charges  on  capital  invested  would  remain  practically  the 
same.  The  saving  would  be  so  considerable  that  an  export  market  for  the  surplus 
could  be  reasonably  assured. 

"  Continuity  of  operation,  keeping  the  staff  together,  holding  the  organization 
intact,"  says  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Kedfield,  "these  are  the  cardinal  principles  of  in- 
dustry." Industrial  unemployment  will  cease  to  be  a  menace  in  proportion  as 
these  principles  are  carried  into  practice. 

For  many  reasons,  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  to  secure  for  Canadian 
products  a  world  market  is  of  national  importance,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
proper  authorities  to  consider  the  advisability  of  reorganizing  and  supplementing 
our  foreign  trade  agencies  by  the  appointment  of  energetic  and  capable  men, 
selected  wholly  for  their  fitness  to  promote  commerce.  By  the  adoption  of  new 
and  vigorous  measures,  something  might  be  done  to  redress  permanently  the 
balance  of  trade,  to  restore  a  satisfactory  condition  of  the  labour  market,  and  in 
part,  to  provide  for  the  period  of   readjustment  which  must  follow  the  war. 

The  employment,  at  present,  of  nearly  100,000  workmen  upon  war  orders  and 
the  enlistment  in  the  armies  of  approximately  an  additional  225,000  men^  obscure 
a  situation  which  had  fully  developed  before  the  declaration  of  war  in  August,  1914. 
It  is  of  urgent  importance  that  the  courses  advocated,  or  other  adequate  measures, 
be  made  fully  effective  before  the  close  of  the  war,  when  we  shall  be  required  within 
a  brief  time  to  re-absorb  several  hundred  thousand  men  into  our  national  and 
industrial  life. 

United  Effort  Called  For. 

While  the  Government,  through  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  may 
do  much  to  facilitate  and  foster  foreign  trade,  it  is  evident  that  little  can  be  done 
without  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  every  class  concerned  in  the  use  of  these 
new  agencies. 

Banking  facilities  are  required  for  long-term  credits;  questions  relating  to 
foreign  tariffs  and  transportation  require  consideration ;  technical  and  trade  train- 
ing are  indispensable  in  order  to  produce  in  competition  with  established  industries 
abroad ;  greater  knowledge  of  modern  languages  and  of  what  may  be  broadly  termed 
the  economics  of  foreign  trade,  are  also  of  importance. 

The  united  effort  of  the  Government,  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  Labour 
Organizations,  Bankers,  Transportation  Managers  and  Educational  Authorities  is 
needed  to  develop  foreign  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  that  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  should  arrange  conferences  with  representatives  of  the 
organizations  mentioned,  in  order  to  consider  and  increase  the  existing  industrial 
^i  jports  of  manufactures. 

la   j     For  several  years,  Canadian  factories  have  secured  a  market  through  the  invest- 

'    lent  in  Canada  of  very  large  sums  of  borrowed  capital,  amounting  during  the 

^<    jars  1907-1913,  inclusive,  to  between  $700,000  and  $800,000  for  each  working  day. 

^^      )r  George  Paish  estimates  the  British  loans  to  Canada  between  1907  and  1913  at 

,500,000,000.     This  is  equal  to  $714,000  each  day  for  2,100  working  days.     Mr. 

'  W.  Field  has  estimated  the  foreign  borrowings  of  Canada  from  1905  to  1913 

'  In    his    New    Year    announcement    Sir    Robert    Borden    authorized    the   increase    of    the 
fnadian  forces  to  a  Ptren^th  of  500.000. 

3  u. 
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at  $2,276,000,000,  which  is  equal  to  $843,000  each  day  for  2,700  working  days. 
An  equivalent  for  this  expenditure  must  now  be  found  by  other  methods.  The 
adverse  balance  of  trade  must  be  overcome,  not  by  an  artificial  stimulus  such  as 
war  orders,  but  through  the  response  of  a  healthy  national  organism  to  vigorous 
effort  directed  definitely  to  that  object. 

Proportionate  Development. 

The  importance  of  expending  borrowed  capital  upon  enterprises  which  are 
speedily  productive  has  not  been  generally  realized  in  Canada.  Failure  to  realize 
this,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Commissioxiers,  has  contributed  to  the  recent  industrial 
depression.  While  a  measure  of  equipment  must  always  precede  production,  tliere 
are  dangers  connected  with  large  capital  expenditures,  csecially  when  these  are 
the  result  of  foreign  borrowings.  When  the  enterprises  are  undertaken  as  the 
result  of  Government  guarantees,  the  dangers  are  greatly  increased.  In  these  cases, 
sufficient  consideration  may  not  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  or  the 
economic  soundness  of  the  expenditures.  Such  guarantees  transfer  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  success  of  the  enterprises,  in  so  far  as  interest  payments  are  involved, 
and,  in  some  cases,  capital  payments  as  well,  to  the  public  excliequer.  The  demand 
for  labour  and  supplies  at  such  times  may  create  an  expansion  of  business  for  which 
there  is  no  permanent  demand.  When  the  undertakings  are  completed,  unemploy- 
ment and  business  depression  are  inevitable,  unless  a  speeding-up  of  production 
follows  to  provide  a  compensating  market  for  both  labour  and  supplies. 

Expenditures  of  new  borrowed  capital  as  a  remedy  for  such  a  condition,  unless 
devoted  to  rounding-out  those  already  made,  and  securing  productive  returns,  are 
simply  narcotics  postponing  and  intensifying  the  adjustment  which  must  inevitably 
follow.  Such  spendingS',  indeed,  would  appear  to  be  chiefly  justifiable  when,  as  a 
result,  production  is  accelerated  to  meet  the  existing  as  well  as  the  new  interest 
charges  involved.  Their  values  should  be  measured  by  the  effect  upon  the  earning 
power  of  expenditures  already  made.  With  new  capital  thus  employed,  the 
labour  formerly  engaged  in  consequence  of  the  expenditures  upon  "  Plant "  would 
be  absorbed  in  other  channels  as  a  result  of  "  Production." 

"  In  every  nation,"  says  Professor  Mavor,  ^^  every  year  a  certain  portion  of 
national  income — public  and  private  income  being  taken  into  account,  as  well  as 
the  major  portion  of  the  funds  borrowed  within  the  nation  or  abroad — is  devoted 
to  the  production  of  commodities  whose  production  occupies  a  long  time  and  whose 
utilities  are  yielded  very  gradually  over  a  long  period.  Of  this  nature  are  rail- 
ways, canals,  docks,  waterworks,  hydro-electrical  plants  and  durable  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  steamships,  public  and  private  dwellings,  roads,  streets  and  the  like. 

"  Out  of  the  national  income,  there  is  expended  a  further  portion  upon  pro- 
duction which  yields  more  or  less  immediately  realizable  utilities.  .  .  .  It  is 
clear  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  social  importance  that  a  certain  proportion 
should  exist  in  respect  of  these  two  forms  of  expenditure  ...  If  the  Gover  ^- 
ment  of  a  country  or  if  a  large  number  of  individuals  do  what  no  one  individi:j  1 
may  do  with  impunity  in  this  connection,  viz,  spend  a  disproportionate  amount  |  I 
the  resources  of  the  country  at  a  given  moment  in  highly  permanent  utilities — ino 
matter  how  advisable  the  expenditure  may  have  been  on  many  grounds  of  pub' lis, 
or  private  policy — a  crisis  must  eventually  occur.''  [     I 

The  only  natural  economic  equivalent  for  export  trade  as  an  agent  in  stabilizj  nj» 
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the  demand  for  labour  is  a  well  adjusted  system  of  proportionate  production 
home  consumption.     Both  objects  are  deserving  of  serious  consideration,  since 


of 
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advaiieeinenl  ol'  Canada  and  the  well-being  of  its  workers  would  appear  to  depend 
not  upon  the  special  development  of  either  rural  or  urban  industries  but  upon  an 
all-round  development  guided  and  proportioned  Jiot  only  by  local  demands  but  by  a 
close  study  of  the  op})ortunities  oll'ered  abroad  for  marketing  surplus  products. 

Sir  Kobert  (jiill'en  in  "Essays  in  Finance"  points  out:  "If  improvement  is 
to  come  at  all,  new  countries  must  seek  to  compensate  their  natural  liability  to  great 
iluctuations  by  a  more  prudent  rate  of  expansion,  and  by  a  more  careful  study  of 
the  lessons  of  political  economy,  the  neglect  of  which  may  be  less  injurious  to  them 
than  to  an  old  country,  but  is  still  very  injurious." 

It  must  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  since  1900  we  have  spent  five  times 
as  much  upon  railways,  and  like  permanent  investments,  as  upon  the  primary 
industries  of  agriculture,  fishing  and  mining.' 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear : 

1.  That,  during  a  period  of  great  national  activity,  problems  of  proportionate 
development,  as  they  relate  to  production  and  markets,  call  for  continued  study  with 
a  view  to  safeguarding  labour  from  violent  fluctuations  of  demand; 

2.  That  much  unemployment  has  resulted  from  the  cessation  of  expenditure 
upon  the  building  of  railways,  the  creation  of  industrial  plants  and  other  secondary 
industries,  without  provision  being  made  for  equal  employment  upon  works  of  a 
speedily  productive  character,  and  that,  at  least  for  the  immediate  future,  our 
borrowings  should  be  confined,  apart  from  war  expenditures,  to  money  for  purposes 
immediately  productive ; 

3.  That  since  a  demand  for  skilled  labour  must  precede  any  large  increase  in 
the  demand  for  unskilled  labour,  additional  markets  should  be  obtained  for  the  pro- 
duct of  Canadian  factories,  along  with  an  increased  use  of  existing  transportation 
facilities  in  order  to  employ  profitably  the  capital  locked  up  in  such  plants.  These 
objects  will  be  obtained  not  only  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  population  engaged 
in  primary  industries — and  so  lessening  the  pressure  upon  the  labour  markets  in 
our  cities — ^but,  also,  and  possibly  more  rapidl}^  by  creating  an  efficient  national 
organization  for  the  express  purpose  of  developing  foreign  trade. 

4.  That  a  system  of  national  statistics  designed  to  form  the  basis  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  Canadian  economic  and  social  problems  is  indispensable  to  wise 
guidance  in  matters  which,  like  unemployment,  are  of  wider  than  provincial  or 
local  scope. 

By  the  whole-hearted  adoption  of  wise  policies,  which  embody  these  principles, 
coupled  with  strictly  enforced  immigration  regulations,  your  Commissioners  are  of 
opinion  that  the  economic  adjustment  of  occupation  and  labour  in  Canada  may,  to 
a  large  degree,  be  effected. 

The  above  statement  is  necessarily  inadequate:  a  fuller  consideration  of  the 
subject  would  lead  to  matters  not  directly  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  object  has  been  to  suggest  the  necessity  for  careful  and  continuous 
study  by  competent  authorities  of  all  matters,  which,  while  not  directly  nor  in  all 
cases  related  to  the  immediate  problems  of  unemployment,  are  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance in  their  effect  upon  national  economy  and,  therefore,  upon  the  stability  of 
labour  conditions. 

As  the  interests  of  Canada  are  involved  in  the  successful  harmonizing  of  its 
individual  enterprises,  it  would  appear  that  this  particular  problem  should  be  the 
subject  of  consideration  by  a  central  department  charged  with  the  work. 

1  '"Cost  of  Living."  Dept.  of  Labour,   Ottawa,   1915,  p.   41. 
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Section  2. 
THE  EFFECT  OF  PUBLIC  SPENDING  UPON  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


In  the  opinion  of  your  Commissioners,  it  is  desirable  that  Dominion,  Pro- 
vincial and  Municipal  Authorities  should  co-operate  in  dealing  with  the  unem- 
ployment which  develops  in  all  periods  of  general  business  depression. 

Such  periods  occur  with  considerable  regularity.  During  the  last  half  century, 
no  ten  consecutive  years  have  passed  without  one  or  more  years  of  general 
depression.  No  proposal  for  meeting  unemployment  is  complete  unless  based 
on  a  frank  recognition  that  these  cycles  of  trade  stagnation  will  recur. 

To  plan  necessary  public  works  and  expenditures,  for  such  periods,  in  order 
that  public  employment  may  compensate  as  far  as  possible  for  a  lessened  private 
demand  for  labour,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Commissioners,  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  periodic  unemployment. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  unnecessary  expenditures  should  be  undertaken;  but 
your  Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  works  and  other  require- 
ments of  several  years  should  be  planned  in  advance  as  a  programme,  and  this 
should  be  carried  out,  when  and  in  proportion  as  the  returns  of  unemployment 
show  a  subnormal  demand  for  labour. 

During  the  period  which  marks  the  development  of  a  new  country,  no  group 
of  employers  controls  directly  and  indirectly  so  large  an  expenditure  of  capital, 
as  the  Dominion,  Provincial  and  Municipal  Authorities.  Of  even  greater  im- 
portance is  the  fact  that  no  other  group  controls  to  an  equal  extent  employment 
which  may  be  postponed  with  a  view  to  supplementing  the  business  activities 
of  lean  years.     In  the  ^^  Prevention  of  Destitution  '^  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  writes : 

"  Without  securing  an  approximate  uniformity,  one  year  with  another,  in 
the  aggregate  demand  for  labour  in  the  community  as  a  whole,  it  is  clear  that 
unemployment  on  a  large  scale  cannot  be  prevented.  The  only  possible  way  in 
which  that  uniformity  can  be  secured  is,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  use  of  the 
Government  orders  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  uncontrollable  fluctuations  in  the 
other  orders,'' 

The  policy  proposed  is  designed  to  answer  a  double  purpose:  Its  first  object 
is  to  prevent  the  creation  of  an  excessive  and  artificial  demand  for  labour  in  times 
of.  great  business  activity.  Extensive  and  costly  works  undertaken  by  Govern- 
ment, or  by  private  capital  with  Government  assistance,  are  frequently  followed 
by  large  immigration  to  meet  a  temporary  demand  for  labour.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  such  work,  a  period  of  swollen  unemployment  ensues,  till  the  workmen 
are  absorbed  in  other  occupations,  or  leave  the  country  to  find  employment 
elsewhere. 

The  second  object  of  the  policy  advocated  is  to  plan  and  store  a  demand  for 
labour  by  the  Governments  to  take  the  place  of  a  lessened  industrial  demand. 

"A  scheme  of  this  kind,"  says  Dr.  Bowley/  would  differ  from  a  crude 
form  of  relief  works  in  four  important  ways: 

"(a)  The  work  concerned  would  be  started  before  unemployment  became 
acute;  say,  when  the  percentage  unemployed  index  reached  four  per  cent. 

''(b)  There  would  be  no  artificial  demand  made  for  labour,  only  an  adjust- 
ment in  time  of  the  ordinary  demand: 
.^ _ — ^ ( — — — 

'  Evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws,  1909. 
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"  (c)  Tlie  unemployed,  as  a  class,  would  not  be  attracted,  for  the  demand 
would  come  t]irou<2jh  ordinary  trade  sources,  and  before  there  was  any  consider- 
able dearth  of  employment. 

^^{(i)  The  wa^es  would  be  measured  only  by  the  work  done,  hein^^  rontrar-tr-d 
out  on  the  ordinary  commercial  basis. 

"  Such  a  scheme  need  involve  no  expenditure  .save  of  thought  and  forethou^^ht ; 
is  of  the  nature  of  prevention  rather  than  cure;  and  in  proportion  as  the  scale 
of  its  operation  was  sufficient,  would  remove  the  principal  legitimate  raupo  of 
dissatisfaction  of  the  genuine  workman  with  industrial  conditions.^^ 

In  periods  of  unemployment,  public  confidence  is  shaken,  and  the  fear  of 
an  industrial  crisis  tends  to  create  the  very  situation  it  is  desired  to  avoid.  At 
such  times  cautious  creditors  call  for  payment  of  accounts;  retail  credits  are 
shortened  and  purchasers  lessen  their  expenditures;  wholesale  credits  are  revised 
and  the  volume  of  orders  is  lessened;  manufacturers  reduce  their  output,  fearing 
a  market  may  not  be  secured  for  their  products,  and,  not  infrequently,  wages  are 
reduced.  The  cumulative  effect  of  such  loss  of  confidence  is  that  production  and 
employment  become  less  than  the  situation  requires,  and  supplies  become  depleted. 
Factories  stand  idle,  or  partly  idle,  until  new  and  increasing  demands  call  for  a 
speeding  up  of  production,  the  corner  is  turned  abruptly  from  stagnation  to 
activity,  the  pendulum  swings  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  policy  proposed,  extremes  would  be  checked,  an  equaliza- 
tion of  demand  would  result,  and  more  stable  conditions  of  employment  would  be 
established. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  elsewhere,  which  favours  these  proposals,  is  best 
shown  by  extracts  from  the  reports  of  public  bodies,  which  could  be  multiplied  at 
will. 

The  Majority  Keport  of  the  Koyal  'Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  (Part  6, 
Chap.  4,  London,  1909)   states: 

"  The  Indian  Government  has,  probably,  the  most  highly  organized  system 
of  administration  known  .  .  .  Yet,  even  with  the  advantage  of  these  rare 
administrative  powers,  experience  has  taught  the  Government  that  public  works 
for  the  relief  of  distress  cannot  be  improvised,  that  unless  an  emergency  is 
anticipated  by  a  careful  preparation  of  schemes  in  advance,  waste  and  demoraliza- 
tion are  certain  to  ensue  when  the  emergency  arises.  The  duty  is,  therefore,  im- 
posed upon  every  province  and  district  to  have  schemes  of  this  character  thought 
out  and  periodically  revised,  and  ready  to  be  put  at  once  into  operation  when 
the  emergency  arises;  and  all  the  engineering  departments  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces are  so  instructed  and  so  act.'^ 

"We,  therefore,  suggest  that  schemes  for  special  works  be  prepared  and  drawn 
up  by  the  local  authorities  in  co-operation  with  other  authorities,  and  be  revised 
from  time  to  time." 

The  Minority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  (Part  2, 
Chap.  5,  London,  1909)  states: 

"  It  is  an  advantage  of  this  method  of  executing  the  public  enterprises  of 
capital  value  which  the  nation  requires  during  each  decade,  that  it  is  actually 
cheaper  than  doing  them  year  by  year  without  thought  of  the  labour  market. 
For  (what  is  usually  forgotten)  capital  is  unemployed  and  under-employed  to 
at  least  as  great  an  extent  as  labour.  It  is  in  the  lean  years  of  the  trade  cycle, 
'  when  business  is  depressed,  that  most  capital  is  unemployed  and  the  bank  rato 
i  is  at  its  lowest.     It  is,  accordingly,  just  in  the  years  that  Government  works  are 
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needed  in  order  to  keep  up  the  national  demand  for  labour  that  Government  can 
borrow  at  the  cheapest  rate." 

The  American  Association  on  Unemployment  (A  Practical  Programme  for 
the  Prevention  of  Unemployment  in  America,  pp.  12  and  13,  1914),  holds  that: 

"Public  works  should"  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  act  as  a  sponge  absorb- 
ing the  reserves  of  labour  in  bad  years,  and  slack  seasons,  and  setting  them  free 
again  when  the  demand  for  them  increases  in  private  business, 

"  This  should  not  be  '  Kelief  Work '  or  '  Made  Work '  simply  to  keep  idle 
hands  busy,  but  should  be  necessary  public  work  which  would  have  been  under- 
taken normally  in  the  course  of  time,  but  which  can  be  concentrated  in  the  time 
of  emergency.  Such  work  would  be  the  construction  of  additional  buildings  for 
schools  and  colleges,  of  roads,  bridges,  electric  and  steam  railways,  foot-paths, 
parks,  the  making  of  improvements,  such  as  paving  and  draining,  the  building  of 
hospitals,  sanatoria,  laboratories  and  public  buildings,  the  improvement  of  harbors, 
the  development  of  canals  and  means  of  inland  navigation,  the  reclamation  and 
drainage  of  waste  lands,  afforestation,  the  making  of  supplies  for  public  institu- 
tions, such  as  clothing,  uniforms,  or  furniture.  Each  community  will  be  able  to 
think  of  special  kinds  of  public  works  which  need  to  be  carried  out  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  district.'^ 

These  findings  are  endorsed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge,  the  Director  of  the 
British  Labour  Exchanges  (Unemployment,  a  Problem  of  Industry,  1912,  pp. 
230-231.) 

"  Though  it  may  not  prove  possible  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  industrial 
fluctuation,  it  may  be  possible,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  counteract  the  fluctuation 
itself,  by  getting  as  much  public  work  as  possible  done  when  private  work  is 
slack,  but  done  under  the  usual  business  conditions." 

Evidence  of  the  attention  now  being  given  to  this  important  question  in 
Great  Britain  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  May,  1914,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Treasury,  "  To  consider  whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  steps  might  be  taken 
with  a  view  to  regularizing  the  total  demand  for  labour  from  year  to  year,  and 
in  different  seasons  by  adjusting  the  distribution  of  public  works  conducted  or 
given  out  by  Government  Departments  and  local  authorities  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  employment  in  the  particular  trades  from  time  to  time.'' 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  measur'es  advocated  by  these  authorities  are  applic- 
able equally  to  the  expenditures  of  the  Province  and  Municipalities.  Wisely 
carried  out,  they  may  be  made  effective  as  a  remedy  for  both  seasonal  and  periodic 
fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  labour. 

The  successful  carrying  out  of  the  policy  here  outlined  may  necessitate  a 
system  of  guidance,  and  a  measure  of  control  of  public  spending,  such  as  is 
maintained  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Local  Government  Board.^ 

'  In  this  connection,  see  Appendix  D,  Local  Government  in  Great  Bnitain  and  Canada,  by 
INIr.   Tliomas  Adams,  Commission  of  Conservation,  Ottawa. 
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Section  3. 
THE  REGULAKIZATIOX   OF  EMPLOYMENT   BY  EMPLOYERS. 


One  of  the  <j:reatest  services  ^governments  can  render  to  remedy  unemployment 
is,  by  careful  planning  and  forethought,  to  provide  a  demand  for  labour,  which 
can  be  controlled  and  adjusted  so  that  the  total  national  demand  each  year  may 
he  equalized.  The  greatest  service  private  industry  can  perform  for  the  same 
object  is  by  planning  and  forethought  to  ensure  steady  employment  from  month 
to  month  for  the  same  body  of  workers  without  seasonal  or  other  fluctuation. 
''  Regularization  of  Industry "  is  the  term  now  being  applied  to  the  study  and 
effort  directed  to  this  subject.  Governments  can  deal  most  effectively  with  periodic, 
private  employers  with  seasonal  unemployment,  and  the  organized  effort  of  both 
is  called  for  to  ensure  the  success  of  measurably  adequate  remedies. 

In  recent  years  much  attention  has  been  centred  upon  this  subject  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  by  large  employers  of  labour;  in  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  associations  of  employers  have  been  organized  for 
this  purpose.^  The  object  of  these  associations  has  been  outlined  to  your  Com- 
missioners by  Mr.  J.  H.  Willits,  Instructor  in  Industry,  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  will  be  found  at  the 
close  of  this  section  of  the  Report. 

Irregularity  of  employment  exists  in  Canada,  but  probably  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  United  States.  One  large  Canadian  business  establishment  re- 
ports an  annual  turnover  of  labour,  equal  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  employees;  other  enquiries  show  a  turnover  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 

Evidence  of  an  interesting  character  was  submitted  to  your  Commission  out- 
lining what  is  now  being  attempted  by  some  of  the  industries  in  Canada  to  over- 
come, as  far  as  possible,  seasonal  work,  and  thus  secure  a  steadying  of  employment. 

One  firm  of  printers  and  binders  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  school  books 
required  in  September  and  October,  commence  printing  in  January  instead  of  May 
or  June,  thus  avoiding  night  work.  This,  of  course,  requires  facilities  for  carrying 
the  goods  until  the  date  of  delivery,  and  ties  up  capital ;  but  it  is  found  that  such 
disadvantage  is  more  than  offset  by  the  elimination  of  night  work,  by  keeping 
experienced  workers  busy  the  year  through  and  l)y  the  improved  character  of  the 
work  turned  out. 

Firms  engaged  in  making  articles  for  the  Christmas  trade  had  found  them- 
selves idle  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  and  rushed  beyond  measure  at  the 
last  moment  in  order  to  make  deliveries  in  November  and  December.  As  a  remedy 
for  this,  they  adopted  the  plan  of  securing  advance  orders  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
Upon  all  orders  for  the  Christmas  trade  placed  before  midsummer,  they  deduct 
ten  per  cent,  from  the  price,  thus  placing  a  premium  upon  these  advance  orders. 
Ilie  results  have  been  excellent.  They  have  been  able  to  do  without  night  work — 
ajnd  to  run  in  larger  quantities  without  change  on  their  machines.  This  ten  per 
dent,  is  more  than  made  up  to  the  manufacturer  by  the  amount  he  saves  in  larger 
!uns — in  the  elimination  of  night  work  and  by  retaining  on  his  staff  skilled  helpers 
,0  w^hom  he  thus  gives  steady  employment. 


*  See    also    Appendix    C.    Dr.    John    B.    Andrews,    Secretary,    American    Association    for 
^nbour  Legislation. 
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Under  the  old  system  trained  employees  scattered,  and  when  the  rush  season 
came  on  tlieir  places  were  often  taken  by  unskilled  help.  This  method  of  securing 
advance  orders  works  out  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  The  manufacturer  is 
able  to  turn  out  a  more  satisfactory  product  at  a  minimum  of  cost;  the  purchaser 
secures  a  better  article  at  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  employee  secures 
steady  employment  throughout  the  year. 

Few  firms  realize  the  extent  of  their  own  turnover  of  labour.  Investigation 
has  shown  in  many  cases  that  this  is  large.  The  New  York  State  Factory  In- 
vestigating Commission'  states  in  its  Fourth  Report  (1915)  :  "In  11  large  New 
York  stores,  with  an  average  total  force  of  27,264,  there  were  added  during  the 
course  of  a  year  44,308  persons  and  41,859  left  or  were  docked.  In  other  words, 
more  than  once  and  a  half  as  many  people  flowed  through  the  stores  as  are 
usually  employed  in  them  at  one  time." 

The  effect  of  effort  directed  to  the  reduction  of  this  turnover  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  experience  of  several  large  firms  in  the  United  States.  A  clothing  firm, 
which  in  1910  had  a  standard  pay  roll  of  1,044  engaged  in  the  same  year  1,570 
new  hands,  showing  a  turnover  of  150  per  cent.  The  improvement  resulting 
from  a  realization  of  their  responsibility  and  effort  directed  to  reform  is  shown 
by  the  pay  roll  of  1914,  when  the  turnover  was  reduced  to  35  per  cent.  A  boot 
and  shoe  factory,  through  careful  planning  of  both  selling  and  manufacturing, 
reduced  the  turnover  of  employees  almost  to  the  point  where  fluctuations  were 
entirely  the  result  of  sickness,  marriage,  moving  or  other  personal  causes.  The 
annual  business  done  by  this  factory  is  about  $15,000,000. 

Your  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  less  fluctuation  of  employment  would 
exist,  if  employers  made  conscious  effort  to  overcome  seasonal  irregularity  of 
output  and  to  lessen  the  annual  "  turnover "  of  workers  by  better  methods  of 
engaging  and  training  workers. 

Your  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  Provincial  Labour  Commission  confer 
with  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  with  a  view  to  its  co-operation  in  im- 
pressing upon  all  employers  of  labour,  their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  lessening 
the  extent  and  burden  of  unemployment.  It  is  believed  that  employers  of  labour  in 
every  department  would  more  fully  recognize  the  division  of  responsibility  for 
the  evils  of  unemployment  if  they  were  pointed  out  by  industrial  leaders  who 
command  the  confidence  of  employers,  and  your  Commissioners  have  reason  to 
believe  that  in  this  way  the  objects  desired  would  be  measurably  procured. 


Mr.  Willits  has  stated  to  the  Commission  in  reference  to  employment  condi-j 
tions  in  the  United  States: 

"  We  have  felt  that  after  all  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  irregularity  ofl  - 
employment   rests   with   the   individual   firm.     In   fact,   simple   efficiency   wouldi  \ 
dictate  that  employers  remedy   this   to  the   greatest  possible   extent.     We   haver  a 
accordingly  organized  an  association   (Philadelphia)   so  that  there  may  be  a  di?-l 
cussion  of  the  more  advantageous  methods,  and  a  pooling  of  experiences  abouij 

'Report  of  the  New  York   State  Factory   Investigating  Commission,   1915,   p.    140. 
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employment  practicCvS  with  the  view  of  having  employers  not  merely  increase  the 
efficiency  of  their  employment  departments,  but  also  take  a  larger  share  of  res- 
ponsibility for  such  evils  among  employees  as  unemployment.  That  is  to  say, 
we  hope  to  make  the  association  practical  enough  to  ai)poal  to  employers  and 
with  sufficient  social  vision  to  ensure  bettor  conditions  for  employees." 

The  viewpoint  of  the  leaders  in  this  new  movement  is  then  stated  by  Mr. 
Willits.  as  follows: 

'^  No  one  can  deal  as  effectively  with  unemployment  as  employers. 

'^  Some  of  the  more  important  practices  adopted  by  progressive  and  en- 
lightened employers,  which  are  leading  to  greater  regularity  of  employment  are: 

^^  1.  Collection  and  study  of  facts  of  lost  time  in  each  plant. 
"  2.  Eeduction  of  high  labour  turnover. 

"  3.  Co-ordination  between  the  manufacturing  and  selling  departments  of  a 
business. 

'^  4.  Reducing  the  burden  from  unemployment." 

1.  Collection  and  Study  of  Facts  of  Lost   Time  in  Each  Plant. 

"■  The  first  thing  of  which  employers  must  do  more  if  their  efforts  against 
unemployment  are  to  become  more  effective,  is  to  make  a  more  thorough  study 
of  the  facts  and  costs  of  unemployment  in  their  own  plants.  Surprisingly  few 
employers  have  any  exact  idea  of  just  what  approach  they  make  to  full  time 
operation  in  any  given  period.  Every  firm  should  collect  daily  figures  which 
will  furnish  a  funning  guide  as  to  how  near  full  time  operation  is  being  reached. 
Until  a  firm  obtains  such  figures,  it  is  almost  certain  to  underestimate  the  amount 
of  time  it  loses ;  it  will  not  know  the  effect  of  unemployment  on  its  own  personnel ; 
and  it  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  isolate  the  causes  of  unemployment  for  separate 
attack.  Occasionally,  a  large  reserve  of  labour  is  held  so  as  to  be  ready  to  meet 
a  rush  demand.  In  other  cases,  the  reserve  is  due  to  a  miscalculation  of  the 
speed  with  which  the  market  will  expand,  or  to  an  actual  decline  in  demand." 

"  The  ideal  attitude  on  this  point  is  stated  by  Director  Morris  L.  Cooke,  Phila- 
delphia Department  of  Public  AVorks.  ^  The  goal  for  a  given  establishment  is 
a  definite  number  of  employees  each  working  full  time — without  overtime — and 
at  maximum  wages  and  with  no  changes  in  the  personnel.  This  100  per  cent, 
result  is  not  possible  of  achievement,  but  is  a  good  standard  with  which  to  com- 
pare such  results  as  are  obtained.  Every  industrial  establishment  should,  theo- 
retically at  least,  give  itself  a  rating  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  women  it 
employs.  This  figure  will  change  from  time  to  time  and  in  a  successful  plant 
will  constantly  tend  to  go  up,  but  neither  additions  to  nor  subtractions  from 
this  number  should  be  made  without  more  thought  than  is  usually  given  to  it. 
After  au  industrial  establishment  has  decided  to  make  conscious  effort  to  keep 
a  full  staff  fully  employed,  to  add  to  the  regular  number  of  employees  without 
adequate  reason,  may  just  as  surely  operate  against  accomplishing  this  desired 
result  as  it  will  to  cut  down  the  staff.' 

''  One  way  by  which  employers  can  operate  with  a  smaller  force  and  secure 
more  steady  employment  for  those  in  its  employ  is  by  training  a  small  percentage 
of  the  employees  to  do  several  tasks.  Where  each  employee  does  but  one  task, 
each  department  tends  to  maintain  enough  help  on  its  pay-roll  to  meet  its  maxi- 
mum demand  for  labour.     As  a  result,  much  time  is  lost  by  some  of  these  workers. 
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Where  a  firm  systematically  trains  a  group  of  employees  to  do  several  tasks,  these 
workers  serve  as  a  common  reserve  and  steady  employment  for  those  on  the 
pay-roll. 

2.  Reduction  of  High  Labour  Turnover. 

"  Closely  related  to  the  maintenance  of  an  excessive  labour  reserve  is  the 
question  of  high  labour  turnover.  Many  employing  concerns  hire  and  discharge 
approximately  as  many  men  during  a  year  as  they  maintain  on  their  pay-roll. 
That  is  to  say,  they  have  a  labour  turnover  of  100  per  cent. 

''  High  labour  turnover  affects  unemployment  in  many  indirect,  yet  funda- 
mental ways.  First,  it  usually  happens  that  it  is  the  least  efficient  and  lowest 
paid  men  who  shift  from  place  to  place.  This  adds  to  the  demoralization  of 
such  men.  Second,  the  constant  flow  of  labour  from  shop  to  shop  means  that 
there  is  not  much  chance  for  the  development  of  skill  and  fitness  for  that  job, 
or  personal  adjustment  with  the  employer.  With  the  human  resources  undeveloped, 
the  employer  makes  less  effort  to  hold  on  to  his  force  by  offering  steady  work. 
Finally,  this  kaleidoscopic  movement  of  men  from  plant  to  plant  serves  to  make 
indefinite  the  demand  for  workers  in  a  particular  trade,  for  each  man  reasons 
that  his  turn  will  come  next.  As  a  result  of  this  reasoning — I  will  soon  get  a 
chance — an  excessive  labour  reserve  accumulates  in  certain  industries,  as  for 
example,  at  the  docks. 

"  One  sees  immediately  the  fundamental  connection  between  high  labour  turn- 
over and  unemployment,  when  one  considers  the  tremendous  cost  to  employers  of  this 
excessive  hiring  and  firing,  and  realizes  that  fluctuations  in  employment  nmst 
be  reduced  if  the  working  force  is  to  be  stabilized.  As  an  employer  who  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  matter  of  labour  turnover  put  it :  ^  The  real  point  of  the 
matter  is  that,  if  you  have  a  trained  worker,  say  at  $18.00  a  week,  and  it  becomes 
evident  that  work  is  going  to  be  slack  for  ten  days  or  a  couple  of  weeks,  it  is 
cheaper  to  retain  the  man,  with  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  company's 
way  of  doing  business,  than  it  is  to  engage  a  new  man,  without  experience,  at  the 
end  of  that  period.  This  argument  can  be  pushed  too  far,  but  at  present  hardly 
any  attention  is  being  given  to  it  at  all.' 

"  Surely  employers  will  attempt  to  do  away  with  this  excessive  hiring  and 
firing  when  they  realize  that  it  costs  from  $30.00  to  $200.00  to  break  in  a  new 
employee.  That  they  can  do  it  successfully,  if  they  give  their  serious  attention 
to  it,  is  shown  by  the  example  of  almost  every  firm  that  has  tried  it,  but  to 
accomplish  satisfactory  results,  a  great  deal  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
^man'  problem  as  distinguished  from  the  ^machine'  and  'materials'  problems. 
The  prevailing  method  of  hiring  and  firing  of  men  by  foremen  of  departments 
breeds  misfit,  dissatisfied  employees,  who  are  apt  to  leave  or  be  dropped  after  a 
short  time.  This  unscientific  method  must  be  replaced  by  functional ized  employ- 
ment departments.  The  departments  must  be  in  charge  of  a  high  grade  man, 
who  is  able  to  fit  the  right  man  to  a  job  and  will  so  supervise  the  conditions, 
of  work  that  employees  will  be  content  to  remain. 

"  One  of  the  duties  of  such  an  employment  manager  will  be  to  ensure  the 
adoption  of  an  adequate  training  system. 

"  Many  firms  have  no  training  system  worthy  of  the  name.    As  a  result  many' 
employees  leave   because  they   find   it  impossible  to  get  the   'hang  of   the  job.' 
Finally,  the  employment  department  must  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  studying' 
the  unemployment  problem  of  that  paiticular  firm  and  endeavour  to  suggest  methods 
by  which  steadier  work  may  he  assured  to  each  employee.  i 
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3.  Co-ordination  Between  the  Manufacturing  and  Selling  Departments  of  a 

Business. 

"Entirely  too  little  responsibility  is  accepted  by  the  sales  departniunt  or  the 
sales  agent  of  the  average  firm  for  helping  to  bring  about  regularity  of  production 
by  securing  regular  orders  for  the  manuf-acturing  department.  Too  often  the 
salesman  has  followed  the  policy  of  selling  that  wliich  was  easiest,  expecting  the 
manufacturing  end  to  be  able  to  cope  with  whatever  he  might  turn  in,  in  the  way 
of  regular  orders.  There  must  be  more  articulation  between  the  two,  with  more 
authority  for  the  manufacturing  end. 

4.  Reducing  the  Burden  of  Unemployment. 

"  Altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  making  employment  steady,  the  em- 
ployer can  do  a  great  many  things  which  lessen  or  increase  the  burden  of  unem- 
ployment. For  example,  he  can  make  unemployment  easier,  by  giving  advance 
notice  of  lay-off,  by  distributing  the  work  during  a  severe  depression  among  a? 
many  individuals  or  families  as  possible,  by  grouping  the  lay-off  days  during  a 
dull  period  in  such  a  way  that  two  or  three  off-days  will  come  together  and  can 
be  utilized  in  picking  up  an  odd  job  or  two.  Or,  he  can  make  unemplojTnent 
unnecessarily  burdensome  by  refusing  to  pay  employees  save  at  long  intervals, 
or  by  not  paying  a  new  man  until  he  has  worked  two  or  three  weeks. 

"  That  employers  can  do  more  to  steady  their  own  employment  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Dennison  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadephia. 
^  I  think  it  is  almost  beyond  argument  that  the  greatest  chance  for  bettering 
conditions  or  irregularity  of  employment  rests  in  the  hands  of  employers.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  hard  question,  but  not  a  bit  harder  than  a  thousand  questions  of 
machinery,  of  material,  or  of  merchandizing,  that  have  been  faced  and  solved 
by  employers  in  the  past  and  are  being  solved  without  much  fuss  and  feathers 
every  working  day  in  the  year." 

"  The  responsibility  of  employers  has  also  been  dealt  with  by  Director  Morris 
L.  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia. 

*' '  Steady  employment  can  be  made  very  largely  a  problem  of  the  individual 
employer.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  ebb  and  flow  of  immigration,  fluctuations 
in  the  tariff,  general  trade  booms  and  depressions,  and  such  world  cataclysms  as  the 
present  war,  bring  about  unemployment.  At  such  times  the  individual  employer 
may  have  all  he  can  do  to  keep  the  industrial  ship  afloat.  But  my  theory  is 
that  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  a  problem  of  good  times  rather  than  of  had 
times,  and  that  say  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  unemployment  which  makes  men  and 
women  suffer  and  which  demoralizes  and  degrades  them  can  be  eliminated  by 
proper  organization  within  our  factory  walls.' 

"  As  a  result  of  this  conviction,  Mr.  Cooke  invited  the  employment  managers, 

labour  superintendents   and   others   in   charge   of   the   labour   policy   of  business 

concerns  in  Philadelphia  to  form  a  permanent  Association  for  the  discussion  of 

regularization   and   other   human   and   efficiency   problems   in    employment.      As- 

1  sociations  of  a  similar  character  had  already  been  formed  in  New  York  and  Boston.' 

L\s  a  result  of  Director  Cooke's  invitation,  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  the 

^Discussion   of   Employment   Problems   was   formed,   for   the   purpose   of   holding 


^A  similar  organization  has  since  been  formed  in    San  Francisco. 
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monthly  meetings  during  the  winter  months  at  which  methods  of  choosing,  assist- 
ing, training  and  directing  the  labour  forces  of  business  organizations  will  be 
discussed  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  best  principles  governing  employment. 
"  This  Association  now  includes  about  forty  of  the  larger  and  more  progressive 
employing  concerns  in  Philadelphia.  At  each  meeting,  the  discussion  is  opened 
upon  some  phase  of  the  employment  question  by  some  one  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  that  phase.  For  example,  Mr.  P.  J.  Kelly,  Employment  Manager  of 
the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  discussed  the  methods  which  that  firm 
had  adopted  to  stabilize  the  working  force.  At  a  future  meeting,  Mr.  Magnus 
Alexander  of  the  General  Electric  Company  will  discuss  the  cost  of  labour  turn- 
over and  steps  that  may  be  taken  to  reduce  it.  At  another  meeting,  held  just 
after  a  new  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  was  passed,  the  law  was  discussed 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  most  effective  and  fairest  methods  by  which  firms 
could  accommodate  themselves  to  the  wor kinoes  of  this  law.'* 
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Section  4. 
LAND  SETTLEiMENT  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  UNEMPLOYMKXT.       ' 


Your  Commissioners  recommend  community  and  assisted  settlement,  with 
Provincial  Farms  and  Agricultural  Training  Schools  at  selected  points,  as  the 
basis  of  Provincial  Land  Settlement. 

The  linking  together  of  the  personal  and  material  factors  which  enter  into 
community  life  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  settlers.  Social 
intercourse,  recreation,  facilities  for  education  and  centres  of  religious  worship  are 
not  less  important  than  things  which  have  a  market  value  as  a  means  of  ensuring 
prosperity.  Conditions  of  success  are  complied  witli  to  the  extent  that  the  occupa- 
tions and  variations  of  talent  of  older  communities  are  transferred  into  new 
settlements. 

Closeness  of  settlement  secures  such  services  as  co-operation  in  labour,  saw- 
mills, grist  mills,  schools,  church  organizations,  general  stores,  post  offices,  medical 
attendance,  and  the  like.  A  further  advantage  is  offered  in  the  marketing  of 
produce,  carload  lots  of  which  can  be  more  economically  distributed  and  more 
profitably  sold  than  broken  lots  prepared  for  no  special  market.  Guidance  as  to 
markets,  methods  of  preparation  and  standardization  of  products  will  be  available 
at  the  Provincial  Farms.  All  forms  of  co-operation  in  production  and  in  market- 
ing, which  add  materially  to  the  success  of  farming  communities  are  possible  only 
in  close  settlements.  The  many  advantages  of  such  co-operation  are  fully  and 
ably  dealt  with  in  Bulletin  192,  *^  Agricultural  Co-operation,"  issued  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  the  Ontario  Government.  The  land  itself  would  become 
more  valuable  through  growth  of  local  markets,  the  development  at  suitable  points 
of  electric  power  for  industrial  purposes,  and  an  extension  of  living  amenities,  such 
as  electric  light,  telephones  and  satisfactory  transportation. 

Provincial  Farms  and  Training  Schools, 

The  Provincial  Farms  are  designed  (a)  to  carry  on  the  Settlement  Policy  to 
be  adopted;  (h)  to  supply  agricultural  guidance  and  supervision  to  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  located;  (c)  to  conduct  Training  Schools  for  farm  labour: 
(d)  to  serve  as  centres  for  public  services  which  otherwise  are  necessarily  confined 
to  towns  and  cities;  (e)  to  raise  live  stock  for  settlers  as  a  part  of  Settlers'  Loans 
recommended  elsewhere  in  this  section. 

Each  Farm,  under  the  plan  proposed,  would  serve  an  area  of  not  less  than 
300  square  miles.  When  the  district  was  fully  settled  not  less  than  1,000  families 
would  be  within  ten  (10)  miles  of  such  a  centre.  The  aim  would  be  to  concen- 
trate settlement  around  each  Farm  until  not  less  than  fifty  (50)  families  should  be 
provided  for,  when  additional  Farms,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  could  be 
established.  Family  settlement  is  advocated  and  the  work  as  far  as  possible  would 
be  designed  to  this  end. 

The  nature  of  the  Pro¥inMal  Farms  must  not  be  misunderstood.     It  is  not 

broposed  to  erect  expensive  houses  and  barns  equipped  with  all  modern  conven- 

ences  and   surrounded   by  ornamental   grounds.      On   the   contrary,   these    Farms 

'ivould  fail  of  their  purpose  if  they  exhibited  a  level  of  expenditure  and  t^-pe  of 

iving  beyond  what  should  form  a  reasonable  standard  for  the  neighborhood.     The 

rnanagement   would    naturally   lie   in   the   hands    of   competent    Superintendents. 
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Associated  with  them  would  be  Assistant  Superintendents  whose  duties  would 
resemble  those  performed  by  the  present  District  Eepresentatives  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture.  During  the  early  years  of  settlement,  the  work 
of  these  officers  would  be  of  far-reaching  importance.  It  would  he  their  duty  to 
advise  as  to  the  crops  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  to  disseminate  this 
information  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  settlers.  To  them  would  also  be  allotted  the 
study  of  what  may  be  comprehensively  included  under  the  general  term  of  ^'  market- 
ing.'' No  one  service  for  some  years  would  prove  of  equal  value,  since  successful 
colonization  calls  for  the  organization  of  distribution  as  well  as  of  production. 

Apart  from  the  establishment  and  cultivation  of  these  Farms,  expenditures  in 
connection  with  the  Settlement  Policy  v.ould  be  governed  automatically  by  the 
number  of  settlers  and  the  extent  of  land  developed. 

The  labour  in  the  Training  Schools  would  be  an  important  factor  in  the  econo- 
mic establishment  of  the  Provincial  Farms  and  in  the  development  of  the  District. 
When  reasonable  efficiency  had  been  acquired,  the  men  probably  would  engage  in 
farming  for  themselves  within  the  district  or  find  employment  elsewhere  as  skilled 
farm  labourers.  To  this  end  close  co-operation  would  be  maintained  between  the 
Farms  and  the  Provincial  Employment  Offices. 

To  clear  land  and  otherwise  improve  Partly  Prepared  Farms  for  sale  might 
also  provide  work  for  those  in  training,  but  in  all  cases  steps  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  settlement  as  soon  as  possible  after  this  work  had  been  completed. 

Assisted  Settlement 

To  enable  desirable  immigrants  and  others  having  small  capital,  but  with  satis- 
factory experience,  to  engage  in  agriculture  in  Ontario,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Government  assist  settlement  by  some  form  of  loan,  not  exceeding  the  amount  in- 
vested by  the  settler  in  equipment  or  in  payment  for  land.  In  agriculture,  as  in 
manufacturing,  there  are  economic  units  of  plant.  Lack  of  capital  frequently 
means  the  under-stocking  or  under-cultivation  of  farms  with  consequent  dis- 
couraging returns  of  profit.  The  increased  equipment  made  possible  by  such  loans 
might  be  the  factor  otherwise  missing  to  ensure  profit  and  the  permanency  of  the 
undertaking.  Applicants  would  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  show- 
ing that  they  had  the  experience  and  character  considered  necessary  for  success.  It 
may  be  found  of  advantage  in  some  cases  to  make  loans  in  kind  instead  of  in  money. 
Suitable  live  stock  supplied  from  the  Provincial  Farms  would  be  desirable  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  raising  and  care  of  such  stock  should  form  one  of  the 
occupations  in  connection  with  the  Training  Schools.  During  the  term  of  the  loan, 
holders  of  lani  grants  would  have  all  the  rights  of  freehold  except  the  right  to  sell 
without  consent  and  the  right  to  keep  the  land  idle. 

A  Special  Loan  Fund  should  be  created  for  selected  settlers  who  lack  initial 
capital.  Graduates  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  who  have  invested  capital 
in  training  and  experience,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  available  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  might  by  such  means  overcome  the  barrier  now  separating  them 
from  applying  their  ability  profitably  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  Ontario.  It  is 
the  lack  of  initial  capital  which  diverts  this  stream  of  skilful  farmers  away  from 
its  natural  channel  into  urban  occupations.  Loans  on  the  surety  of  character  and 
experience  have  been  negotiated  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  France,  Denmark,  Grea' 
Britain  and  elsewhere  and  have  proved  entirely  satisfactory  a?  to  repaymeni' 
(Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bulletin  192.)  ■ 
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To  guard  against  loss,  security  covering  the  entire  iioldings  siiould  be  taken 
and  any  settler  neglecting  to  fulfd  his  obligations  should  bo  proceeded  against  in 
the  usual  nuinner.  Interest  should  be  cliarged  to  return  to  the  Government  one 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  bond  issues  covering  the  advances.  Payments 
.^hould  not  be  required  from  settlers  before  the  end  of  the  third  year.  The  use  of 
the  loans  should  be  confined  to  capital  investment. 

Part-Time  Wage  Earning. 

licturns  from  agriculture  require  a  longer  time  for  maturity  thau  those  from 
many  other  forms  of  industry;  and  this  period-oi'-vvaiting  forms  one  of  the  most 
serious  handicaps  in  new  agricultural  settlements.  A  plan  by  which  settlers  miglit 
devote  part-time  to  their  own  work  and  part-time  to  wage  earning  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government  in  opening  up  the  district,  would  therefore  greatly  assist  those 
having  small  means  over  a  period  of  otherwise  possible  hardship. 

Necessity  frequently  compels  settlers,  who  are  endeavoring  to  clear  and  bring 
their  land  under  cultivation,  to  leave  the  district  and  find  employment  elsewhere 
in  order  to  supply  their  immediate  wants.  This  necessity  retards  development,  and  in 
not  a  few  cases  settlers,  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  confronting  them,  relinquish 
their  homesteads  and  seek  urban  employment.  In  other  cases  they  retain  the  land, 
barely  complying  with  the  Government  regulations  as  to  residence,  and  leave  the 
district  hoping  for  a  development  by  others  which  will  secure  for  them  a  profitable 
sale  of  their  holdings  or  justify  their  return  to  the  farm.  If  part-time  employ- 
ment were  available  in  the  district,  such  settlers  would  be  enabled  to  proceed  more 
rapidly  with  the  development  of  their  own  land  and  would  not  be  lost  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  The  plans  recommended  would,  doubtless,  induce  many  of 
these  owners,  who  have  had  this  unfavorable  experience,  to  re-engage  in  farm  work. 

It  is  recommended  therefore  that  necessary  public  works  in  the  district  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  planned  to  provide  such  part-time  employment  for  settlers. 
The  clearing  and  draining  of  land  and  road  construction  would  be  desirable  forms 
of  such  public  works,  but  should  not  be  proceeded  with  greatly  in  advance  of  actual 
requirements.  In  some  districts,  it  may  also  be  found  desirable  to  erect  fences, 
dig  wells  and  build  barns,  but  loss  would  follow  any  failure  to  secure  the  speedy 
settlement  of  such  partly  prepared  farms. 

The  adoption  of  the  plans  proposed  would  not  involve  uneconomic  expenditures : 
on  the  contrary  the  object  of  the  whole  Settlement  Policy  would  be  to  link  closely 
together  all  expenditures — public  and  private — in  order  to  ensure  economic  and 
speedy  units  of  production. 

Eesume, 

From  the  outset,  it  would  be  clearly  laid  down  that  the  Government  gives  no 
guarantee  of  success;  this  rests  finally  upon  the  capacity  of  the  settler.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  provide  experienced  guidance,  and  when  thought  advisable,  ad- 
ditional equipment  upon  a  scale  justifiable  under  a  well-regulated  system  of 
Rural  Credits.  An  ordinary  system  of  rural  credits  in  which  the  farmers  jointly 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  loans  is  not  possible  in  new  settlements  where  little  is 
known  by  one  neighbour  of  another's  character  and  ability;  it  appears  necessary, 
therefore,  that  such  credits  should  be  arranged  for  by  the  State. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Commissioners,  Community  Settlements,  provision  for 
tiding  over  the  early  period-of-waiting  for  returns,  and  competent  guidance  as  to 
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crops  and  marketing,  are  essential  to  the  success  of  new  land  settlement,  and  for 
the  solution  of  the  problems  developed  in  connection  with  existing  settlements. 

The  first  outlay  called  for  would  be  the  establishment  of  Provincial  Farms. 
The  cost  of  these,  including  buildings,  stock  and  equipment,  would  probably  not 
exceed  $25,000  each;  with  the  growth  of  the  Training  Schools,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed shall  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Farms,  a  small  additional  amount 
would  be  required.  When  this  expenditure  was  completed  the  Government's 
Settlement  Policy  for  that  District  would  have  a  Headquarters  and  be  ready 
for  operation.  Expenditures  thereafter  would  be  governed  by  the  amount  of 
settlement  actually  secured.  Where  necessary  some  road-building  and  clearing 
would  be  proceeded  with,  but  the  policy  would  be  to  keep  all  such  expenditures  aj^ 
far  as  possible  to  provide  part-time  work  for  the  settlers.  In  proportion  as  settle- 
ment was  effected  such  work  would  naturally  be  speeded  up.  Closeness  of  settle- 
ment would  be  secured  by  the  opening  up  of  districts  only  as  required. 

An  important  point  in  favor  of  the  plan  outlined  is  that  it  does  not  involve 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  in  advance  of  results.  Outlays  would  be 
wholly  for  productive  work  and  the  security  in  the  case  of  loans  would  be  ample 
to  prevent  any  large  losses. 

If  adequate  publicity  were  given  to  this  policy  of  Provincial  Land  Settle- 
ment, a  desirable  class  of  settlers,  not  now  available,  would  be  attracted  to  the 
undeveloped  lands  of  the  Province.  They  would  feel  assured  that  aU  measures  to 
secure  safety  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  convenience  would  be  forthcoming.  They 
would  not  be  prevented  from  settling  by  fear  of  entire  absence  of  social  life,  isola- 
tion and  possible  insecurity. 

To  make  the  above  plans  effective  the  Government  may  find  it  desirable  ta 
withdraw  Crown  lands  now  open  for  settlement  and  after  a  careful  study  has  been 
made  of  the  existing  situation  to  re-open  only  those  districts  which  appear  best 
suited  for  intensive  settlement,  taking  into  consideration  present  developments.  It 
may  also  be  found  advisable  in  localities  where  dormant  or  abandoned  farms  make 
the  success  of  the  remaining  settlers  difficult  if  not  impossible,  to  consider  the  ex- 
propriation of  such  farms  and  the  re-granting  of  them  to  settlers  who  will  develop 
the  land  and  remain  permanently  in  the  district.  It  appears  desirable  that 
moneys  available  for  such  purposes  should  be  concentrated  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  districts  re-opened  for  settlement  and  the  new  centres  selected  for  Pro- 
vincial Farms. 

Your  Commission  believe  that  the  responsibility  for  the  work  outlined  should 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  small  non-partisan  Board  who,  from  their  personal 
character,  would  be  likely  to  carry  out  the  plans  and  policies  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  a  strong  sense  of  honourable  responsibility. 

The  work  already  engaged  upon  by  the  Government  of  Ontario  to  an  extent 
anticipates  some  of  the  policies  proposed.  It  has  seemed  advisable,  however,  to 
recommend  a  complete  programme  even  though  this  covers  measures  already  in 
operation. 
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This  chart  gives 
by  a  distinctive  sign. 

1.  Halifax. 

2.  Sydney  and  North 

3.  Windsor. 

4.  .\nTiapollB 

r».  Charlnttetown. 

6.  St     Jtihn. 

7.  Frederldon. 

8.  ■Woodstock. 


the  location  of  the  various  employment  offices  now  conducted  in  Canada  by  Provincial  Governments.  Municipal  Governments,  philanthropic  and  commercial  agencies  and  Immigration  authorities.     The  character  of  each  office  Is  indicated 
as  explained  in  the  mnrEln.  a  white  crown  meaning '■  Provincial  Government,"  a  black  crown  "  Municipal  Government,"  etc.  —      -  ,..j  ..   ,t       .    .  
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!t.  Quebec. 
Sydney. 1(1.  Slierbrooke, 

n.  Montreal  and  We.itmo 
12.  Larhlne. 
IS.  Ottawa. 

14.  Toronto. 

15.  Hamilton. 


16.  St.  Catharines. 

17.  Brantford. 
IS.  Berlin. 

19.  London. 
2(1.  Sarnla. 

21.  WalkervUle. 

22.  Parry   Sound. 


23.  North  Bay. 

24.  Sudbury. 

25.  Cobalt. 

26.  Cochrane. 

27.  Massey. 
2S,  Thessalon. 

29.  Sauit  Ste.  Marie. 


30.  Port  Arthur. 

31.  Fort  William. 

32.  Fort  Frances. 

33.  Winnipeg. 

34.  The  Pas. 

35.  Brandon. 

36.  Morden. 


::7.  Portage  l.n 

38.  Neepawa. 

39.  Sourls. 

40.  Regina. 

41.  Moose  Jaw 

42.  Weybum. 

43.  Saskatoon. 


figures 
Prair 


■ircle 


orresponfi   with   the  cities  and  towns  named   in  the 


44.   Princo    Albert. 
46.   Battlefonl  and  .Vorlji 
Baltlerord. 

46.  Sv.-ift  Current. 

47.  Medicine  Hat. 

48.  Leihbrldge. 

49.  Bassano. 


,iO.  Calgaiy. 
51.  Edmonton, 
62.  Tofield. 
.=>3.  Linydrainster. 

54.  Cranbrook. 

55.  Fernle. 
66.  Nelson. 


Immigration  officers  are  stationed  at  the  tollowins  points  in   Nova  Scotia:— Sydn  ev,  North  Sydney,  Windsor.  Annapolis  and  Halifax 
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57.  Revelstoke. 
n$.  Kamloops. 
5f».  Ne'v  Westminster. 

60.  VancouviM-. 

61.  Victoria. 

i'2.  Fort    Georiee    and 

Fort  George. 
fi3.  Prlnne  Rupert. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

PROVISIONS    DEALING    WITH   THE    MOBILITY    OF    LABOUR. 

Section   1. 
PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUX. 


f 


The  Ontario  Commission  on  Unemployment  have  unanimously  agreed  that 
Bome  form  of  public  employment  office  should  be  established  by  the  State  to  re- 
place the  system  now  in  operation  in  Ontario,  which  is  in  need  of  being  modern- 
ized and  made  efficient. 

With  the  great  development  of  Canada  since  1896,  the  character  of  unem- 
ployment has  changed  in  two  respects.  This  country  now  receives,  in  normal 
years,  Beveral  hundred  thousand  immigrants.  An  increasing  number  cannot  speak 
the  language  and  are  unfamiliar  with  Canadian  economic  life.  Those  who 
remain  in  Ontario  find  themselves  a  part  of  a  system  which  engages  and  dis- 
charges thousands  of  workers  every  week.  All  this  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
working  time  for  individuals  which  has  passed  unnoticed  by  the  public.  The 
growth  of  industry  also  has  been  affected  by  the  fact  that  labour  has  not  be€*n 
guided  where  work  may  be  found. 

During  the  period  of  change,  a  number  of  private  agents  have  made  it  their 
business  to  bring  together  workmen  and  employers.  In  1914,  their  income  from 
fees  alone,  amounted,  in  Ontario,  to  nearly  $60,000.  In  years  of  better  trade,  this 
sum  has  certainly  been  greater.  Nor  does  it  include  the  whole  cost  of  these  agents 
to  the  public.  Sums  gained  by  fraud  and  coercion  form  a  considerable  item  whose 
size  cannot  be  determined.  The  Dominion  Government  maintains  inspectors  as 
a  check  on  such  agencies.  The  sum  thus  spent  in  salaries  and  'transportation  is 
an  addition  to  the  total.  Any  careful  estimate  of  the  financial  burden  which  these 
agencies  involve  should  not  omit  such  items. 

As  a  substitute,  public  agencies  have  been  established  whose  work  i> 
discussed  in  another  part  of  the  Report.  So  far  as  this  Province  is  concerned, 
their  competition  has  not  been  effective.  The  private  agencies  still  hold  the 
field.  They  have  developed  only  because  they  render  to  capital  and  labour  services 
of  more  value  than  the  charges  which  they  make.  New  agencies  will  not  displace 
them,  unless  they  do  the  same  work  more  effectively. 

If  an  agent  finds  employment  for  the  unemployed  worker  sooner  than  the 
worker  could  find  employment  for  himself,  he  does  the  worker  a  service  just  as 
when  he  places  men  out  of  work,  he  does  the  employer  a  service  and  increases 
production.  In  no  case  can  he  prevent  unemployment;  but  he  can  do  much  to 
reduce  the  leakage  between  jobs. 

Thus,  the  private  employment  agencies  now  working  in  Ontario  may  do  much 
more  for  the  Province  than  return  to  the  public  their  bare  expense  of  upkeep.. 
They  may  produce  an  increase  in  production,  and  in  the  public  revenues,  equal 
t<>  several  times  their  cost.  And  yet,  of  all  the  systems  designed  with  this  object 
^fil  view,  the  present  is  perhaps  the  least  desirable.  The  private  emplovment 
?ents  deal  with  those  workers  whose  need  of  help  is  greatest,  and  who  can  least 
RPord  to  pay  for  such  assistance.     For  the  most  part,  thev  deal  with  men  whose 
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ignorance  of  the  language  makes  them  an  easy  prey  to  frauds  of  every  kind.  The 
fact  that  employment  agents  receive  a  license  from  the  Government  gives  them 
the  confidence  of  foreign  im)nigrants^  but  cannot  give  adequate  protection  from 
unfair  practices.  Nevertheless,  the  convictions  secured  by  Government  Inspectors 
have  closed  more  than  half  the  private  agencies  which  in  1914  were  operating  in 
Ontario.  Some  alternative  which  serves  the  workers  without  defrauding  them  is 
clearly  needed  at  the  present  time. 

On  this  ground  alone  there  is  reason  for  the  maintenance  by  government  of  a 
System  of  Employment  Bureaux;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  such  Employment 
Bureaux  could  serve  the  public  more  honestly,  more  efficiently  and  at  less  expense 
than  private  employment  agencies,  they  can  discharge  another  task  which  few 
private  agencies  have  ever  undertaken. 

Our  laws  forbid  employers  to  tempt  prospective  immigrants  with  definite 
])romise  of  employment.  Thus,  we  compel  them  to  choose  a  place  of  settlement, 
with  no  real  knowledge  of  their  prospects.  Moreover,  steamship  companies  and 
booking  agents,  even  without  a  bounty,  are  interested  in  maintaining  a  large  im- 
migration, whatever  the  reaction  on  this  country.  Individual  immigrants  come  to 
Canada,  for  whom  there  is  no  prospect  of  continuous  employment.  Cases  have 
been  known  of  skilled  workers  who  reached  this  country  only  to  find  that  their 
trade  did  not  exist  in  Canada.  Others,  who  would  do  well  in  particular  districts, 
have  settled  in  ignorance  elsewhere. 

An  immigrant's  first  year  in  Canada  is  the  most  important  epoch  in  his  life. 
With  proper  guidance,  he  should  become  a  productive  Canadian;  without  it,  he 
becomes  too  often  a  charge  upon  society.  Thousands  of  our  immigrants  are  not 
an  asset  but  a  liability. 

One  function  of  an  employment  bureau  would  be  to  direct  all  immigrants 
toward  those  occupations  for  which  their  previous  training  fitted  them  and  so 
prevent  the  congestion  of  the  market  for  unskilled  labour,  which  occurs  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  regulate  immigration.  Moreover,  we  need  a  register  to  mark  the  move- 
ment of  population,  to  check  immigration  as  soon  as  hard  times  come,  and  to  in- 
crease it  when  trade  recovers.  This  can  only  be  secured  in  the  regular  reports 
which  a  System  of  Employment  Bureaux  will  provide  for  Immigration  Officers  in 
Europe.  Equipped  with  information  of  such  a  character,  they  can  tell  prospective 
immigrants  whether  this  country  will  offer  them  a  home,  and  where. 

Such  a  System  of  Employment  Bureaux  may  be  maintained  either  by  cities 
acting  on  their  own  behalf,  by  the  Provincial  Government,  or  by  the  Federal 
Authorities. 

Your  Commission  has  carefully  considered  the  relative  advantages  of  each 
of  these  alternatives;  and  the  desirability  of  a  centralized  system  may  be  seen 
from  a  statement  of  conditions  essential  to  the  success  of  all  Employment 
Bureaux.  First,  they  must  be  managed  by  men  who  find  in  this  work  a  career. 
To  secure  men  of  keenness  and  ability,  there  must  be  some  prospect  of  promotion 
within  the  profession  itself.  Second,  the  system  must  be  divorced  altogether  from 
charity;  men  should  be  sent  to  situations  because  they  can  fill  them  satisfactorily, 
and  not  merely  because  their  need  of  work  is  great.  Thirdly,  full  use  must  le 
made  of  the  mobility  of  labour,  for  much  unemployment  results  from  a  local  surpks 
of  labour,  which  is  balanced  by  corresponding  shortage  in  another  place.  Lastl/, 
the  methods  of  registration  and  accounting  should  bo  uniform,  since  it  is  vit&l 
to  the  Province  to  receive  regular  reports,  compiled  on  a  uniform  basis  stating, 
not  in  general  terms,  but  in  detail,  the  condition  of  the  labour  market. 
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As  regards  the  first  oi'  tlicse  four  essentials,  it  is  dillicull  for  isolated  cities, 
which  give  their  staff  no  prospect  of  promotion  to  the  larger  Bureaux,  or  to  still 
more  responsible  work  in  a  Central  Oilice,  to  secure  men  of  suflicient  keenness  and 
ability.  As  regards  the  second,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  Civic  Kegistration 
Bureaux,  both  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  to  give  employment  to  those  whose  need  is 
greatest,  whatever  their  efficiency.  Private  employers  are  thus  deterred  from  using 
them.  In  Ottawa  this  has  mattered  very  little,  since  the  Bureau  was  opened  to 
deal  with  employment  in  the  city  government,  but  in  Toronto  the  mistake  has  had 
serious  results.  Thirdly,  no  decentralized  system  managed  by  the  cities  can  effect 
the  transference  of  labour,  which  is  possible  with  a  system  embracing  many  cities. 
Lastly,  with  regard  to  registration  and  accounting,  while,  in  decentralized  systems 
of  this  kind,  it  has  been  possible  to  produce  some  uniformity,  the  delays  have  been 
great,  and  the  result  is  incomplete. 

On  all  these  counts,  the  cities  are  at  a  disadvantage.  Within  limits  it  is  true 
that  the  larger  the  scheme  of  operations,  the  more  effective  the  re.^^ult.  The- 
problem  of  unemployment  requires  as  a  first  essential  efficient  organization  of  the 
labour  market.  Since  for  this  purpose  some  unit  larger  than  the  city  must  be 
chosen,  the  question  is  one  between  Provincial  and  Federal  control. 

A  Provincial  System  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  development  of  similar 
systems  in  other  Provinces.  The  Federal  Government  can  do  much  to  stimulate 
the  same  activities  elsewhere.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  in  the  United  States, 
that  Congress  subsidize  the  State  Employment  Bureaux,  by  distributing  among  them 
$250,000  annually,  in  proportion  to  the  work  of  each.  Assistance  from  the 
Dominion  Government  might  take  this  form,  on  a  scale  adapted  to  the  size  of 
Canada,  or  might  include  franking  privileges  for  the  correspondence  of  employment 
bureaux.  In  this  way,  substantial  help  could  be  given  to  tliese  offices  without  the 
payment  of  a  money  grant. 

Wliatever  the  form  of  encouragement,  it  should  be  given  only  to  Provincial 
Employment  Bureaux  which  observe  certain  definite  conditions.  The  Dominion 
Government  can  thus  co-ordinate  the  Provincial  Systems,  and  secure  uiiiform 
statistical  returns  from  every  Province,  of  value  both  to  business  and  to  government. 

Moreover,  the  seasonal  movement  of  labour  from  province  to  province  can  be 
guided  only  by  the  Federal  Government.     The  westvrard  migration  of  harvesters 
cannot  properly  be  supervised,  either  by  the  Prairie  Provinces,  or  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario. 

There  is  another  problem,  with  which  this  is  closely  connected,  whose  solution 
belongs  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  supervision  and 
encouragement  of  Provincial  Employment  Bureaux  will  at  some  time  enable  the 
Federal  Authorities,  through  the  Labour  Exchanges  in  Great  Britain,  to  help 
guide  the  movement  of  labour  within  the  British  Empire.  Attention  is  directed 
in  Part  I,  Chapter  3,  Section  1  of  this  Report  to  the  need  for  more  effective  co-opera- 
tion among  the  Dominions  in  the  control  of  immigration.  Meantime,  however, 
much  can  be  done  by  Canada  to  organize  the  labour  market  on  an  Imperial  basis : 
but  this  cannot  be  done  effectively  until  we  possess  such  a  System  of  Employment 
Bureaux. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  Provincial  System  of  Employment  Bureaux 
must  be  created  as  an  isolated  unit.  When  the  conditions  essential  to  success 
have  been  secured,  the  remaining  problems,  which  are  of  considerable  importance, 
will  relate  to  questions  of  administration.  If  it  is  to  be  successful,  the  system  must 
rest  on  the  confidence  of  workmen  and  employers.     The  distrust  of  either  would 
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be  fatal.  This  involves  not  only  the  maintenance  of  absolute  neutrality  wliere 
disputes  between  labour  and  capital  arise,  but  in  addition,  an  active  effort  to  secure 
their  support.  Free  service  is,  of  course,  essential.  It  is  as  necessary  for  those  in 
charge  to  popularize  their  business  as  it  is  for  a  merchant  to  bring  his  goods  to 
the  notice  of  the  public. 

There  are  in  Ontario  many  local  labour  markets,  not  connected  with  the  larger 
cities.  The  smaller  cities  and  important  districts  in  the  country  will  need  special 
treatment.  Neglect  to  provide  this  will  at  the  same  time  lessen  tlie  usefulness  of 
Employment  Bureaux,  and  their  hold  upon  the  public, 

A  method  of  considerable  promise  in  dealing  with  local  employment  markets 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  During  the  winter  of  1914-15, 
two  travelling  emploj^ment  agents  were  appointed,  one  for  eastern  and  one  for 
western  Ontario.  Their  work,  in  bringing  together  the  farmers  and  unemployed 
farm-help,  was  the  means  of  finding  situations  for  723  single,  and  67  married  men. 
To  what  extent  this  temporary  plan  can  be  developed,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but 
the  definition  of  areas,  each  connected  with  a  local  employment  bureau, 
and  served  at  regular  intervals  by  travelling  officers  of  the  bureau,  would  certain] \- 
do  much  to  help  the  seasonal  industries.  Until  some  such  arrangement  is  con- 
cluded, the  local  labour  markets  of  the  Province  must  depend  on  private  agencies. 

Ultimately  a  system  of  Provincial  Employment  Bureaux  should  develop  into 
a  Federal  System  covering  the  whole  country,  and  effectively  assisting  to  distribute 
labour  as  changing  industrial  conditions  demand.  Moreover,  wisely  officered,  sucli 
an  organization  might  gradually  take  on  new  duties  and  obligations  and  become 
an  invaluable  social,  benevolent  and  educational  influence  in  every  community. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  services  which  can  be  rendered  to  the  workmen 
of  Ontario  by  a  System  of  Provincial  Labour  Bureaux : 

1.  Through  a  central  employment  office  they  should  be  put  in  touch  with  all 
positions  open  in  each  particular  trade  in  their  own  municipality  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Province. 

2.  If  there  are  no  openings  at  the  time  in  the  workman's  own  trade,  he 
should  be  informed  of  alternative  positions  that  are  available,  in  his  own  muni- 
cipality and.  if  necessary,  elsewhere. 

3.  The  workman  should  be  kept  in  touch  with  by  the  employment  office  so  that 
be  may  re-enter  his  own  trade  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers. 

4.  If  his  own  trade  is  overcrowded  or  stagnant,  he  should  be  given  such  in- 
formation as  will  guide  him  wisely  in  the  selection  of  another  occupation,  where 
opportunity  of  steady  employment  is  more  probable. 

5.  Everything  necessary  should  be  done  by  the  employment  office  to  ensure 
employment  for  the  workman  when  he  presents  himself  at  the  workshop,  thus 
preventing  waste  of  time  and  vitality  with  consequent  loss  to  himself  and  his 
family. 

6.  It  is  essential  also  that  the  employment  office  should  furnish  such  informa- 
tion and  advice  as  will  assist  in  the  selection  of  occupations  for  children,  thus 
preventing  them  from  becoming  casual  or  unemployed  workers. 

7.  The  office  should  devote  part  of  its  activity  to  the  problem  of  employment 
for  old  men,  who  are  of^on  needlessly  left  without  work :  and  to  problems  of  like 
character  in  which  various  handicaps  impose  hardship  upon  otherwise  employable 
men  and  women. 

8.  The  employment  office  should  also  co-operate  in  effective  methods  of  separ- 
ating shirkers  from   those  who  want  work,  so  that  compulsory  labour  may   be 
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provided  for  the  tramp  and  loafer,  and  the  burden  at  present  imposed  upon  cliarit- 
able  agencies  measurably  lessened. 

9.  Tlie  causes,  personal  and  industrial,  contributing  to  unemployment  can  be 
studied  constructively  only  in  connection  with  cni{)]()ynient  -^jfliccs  uiulor  (loveni- 
ment  control,  which  alone  can  secure  the  information  and  data  necessary. 

10.  An  important  service  would  be  to  lessen  the  industrial  unrest  which  ot'icn 
is  the  result  of  an  inadequate  annual  income  arising  from  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment, although  the  wage  rate  per  hour  apparently  may  be  ample.  The  greater 
regularity  of  employment  and  certainty  of  earnings  which  should  result  from 
efHciently  conducted  offices  would  remove  one  of  the  admitted  weaknesses  of  our 
existing  industrial  system. 

Your  Commission  is  convinced  that  nothing  but  a  properly  constituted  State 
Employment  Bureau  can  make  the  above  plans  and  policies  effective. 
Your  Commissioners,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend : 

1.  That  a  Provincial  Department  of  Labour  be  created  either  as  a  separate, 
or  in  connection  with  an  existing,  Department  of  the  Government. 

2.  That  a  Provincial  Labour  Commission  be  appointed  composed  of  not  more 
than  eight  (8)  members,  of  whom  two  (2)  shall  be  women;  and  upon  which  work- 
men and  employers  sliall  be  fairly  represented;  that  the  members  be  paid  their 
travelling  expenses,  and  work  without  salary. 

3.  That  this  Commission  shall  organize  and  administer  a  Provincial  System  of 
Free  Employment  Bureaux ;  determine  the  test  through  which  those  to  be  appointed 
to  positions  in  connection  with  the  Employment  Bureaux  must  pass;  select  those 
to  be  appointed  and  determine  their  promotion;  control  and  inspect  all  Private 
Employment  Agencies  under  the  Laws  of  the  Pro\ance  of  Ontario;  secure  from 
employers  and  workmen  such  reports  as  may  be  thought  necessary  for  the  better 
understanding  and  treatment  of  employment  problems;  appoint  Advisory  Com- 
mittees in  connection  with  the  Public  Employment  Bureaux  to  be  established,  with 
such  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Commission ; 
and  perform  such  other  duties,  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  Eeport,  as  the  Legis- 
lature shall  assign  to  it. 

4.  That  Employment  Bureaux  be  established  first  in  the  following  seven  urban 
centres:  Ottawa,  Belleville  or  Kingston,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  North  Bay, 
Port  Arthur  or  Fort  William,  and  that  this  system  be  extended  subsequently,  as 
required,  to  include  other  important  industrial  centres. 

5.  That  the  system  of  Employment  Bureaux  be  managed  by  the  Provincial 
Labour  Commission  through  a  Director  with  practical  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  employment,  whose  chief  duty  shall  be  to  supervise  the  work  of  his  staff  and 
deal  constructively  with  all  matters  related  to  the  solution  of  employment  problems. 

6.  That  the  Director  shall  have  associated  with  him  as  Assistant  a  woman  of 
training  and  ability  whose  chief  duties  shall  be  the  inspection  of  the  ^Vomen^- 
Department  of  the  Employment  Bureaux,  and  the  study  of  employment  for  women. 

7.  That  representation  be  given  to  women  on  the  Local  Advisory  Committees. 

8.  That  in  such  Employment  Bureaux:  as  the  Provincial  Labour  Commission 
shall  decide,  separate  departments  for  men,  women  and  juvenile  workers  be 
maintained. 

9.  That  the  Employment  Bureaux,  in  all  cases  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  remain 
neutral  and  notify  applicants  for  work  at  the  Employment  Bureaux  when  such 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  in  progress. 
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Section  2. 
TRANSPORTATION,  ACCESS  TO  LAND  AND  TAX  REFORM. 


In  other  parts  of  this  Report  attention  has  been  directed  to  the"  presence 
in  our  cities  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  Avho,  if  opportunity  were 
provided,  would  be  glad  to  engage  in  some  form  of  rural  occupation.  Your 
Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  special  provision  should  be  made  to  facilitate 
this  desirable  object.  It  appears  equally  necessary  that  the  children  of  our  cities 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with  rural  occupations  which 
might  later  on  afford  them  openings  for  a  livelihood,  or  an  employment  for  spare 
time. 

The  Homestead  Commission  of  Massachusetts,  has  recently  prepared  an 
Act  to  provide  for  agricultural  instruction  for  families.  Its  object  is  to  '^establish 
and  maintain  schools  for  teaching  to  families  and  to  individuals  in  day,  part 
time  and  evening  classes,  gardening,  fruit  growing,  floriculture,  poultry  keeping, 
animal  husbandry  and  other  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education." 

In  support  of  these  measures,  the  Report  of  the  Commissix)n,  1915,  readi^ 
as  follows: 

"  The  constant  flow  of  population  from  country  to  city,  with  no  adequate 
outlet,  emphasizes  the  vital  necessity  of  giving  the  fullest  possible  opportunity 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  engage  in  any  agricultural  calling,  whether  an  occupation 
for  spare  time  or  the  means  for  a  livelihood  is  sought     .     .     .     ." 

"  Without  knowledge,  experience  and  training,  nearly  every  attempt  at  any 
branch  of  agriculture,  by  the  city  family,  or  city  man  or  boy,  is  doomed  to  failure. 
Logically,  then,  the  first  step  toward  the  relief  of  congestion  and  unemployment 
is  to  equip  those  desirous  of  turning  from  city  to  country  with  the  knowledge, 
experience  and  training  necessary  to  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  there. 
The  problem,  therefore,  becomes  largely  an  educational  one.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  provide  for  city  dwellers  opportunity  to  learn  agriculture "^ 

Cheap  and  rapid  transit  facilities  from  the  centre  of  an  industrial  city  to  a 
distance  of  20  to  30  miles  has  an  important  influence  upon  the  living  conditions 
of  working  people  and  provides  a  large  measure  of  insurance  against  the  hard- 
ships arising  from  unemployment. 

*'  The  financial  reserve  necessary  to  enable  men  to  tide  over  periods  of  unem- 
ployment is  sometimes  found  in  enabling  industrial  workmen  to  live  in  the 
country  although  continuing  to  work  in  the  towns.  Such  a  policy  is  widely 
adopted  in  Belgium,  where  it  is  found  that  the  crops  grown  on  the  land  attached 
to  the  houses,  along  with  the  produce  from  live  stock,  just  supply  that  reserve 
of  wealth  necessary  to  prevent  men  from  becoming  destitute  directly  they  are 
imemployed."* 

Importance  of  Cheap  Transportation. 

In  1908  Sir  Cecil  Hertslet,  the  British  Consul-General  in  Belgium,  said  in 
a  Report  to  his  Government: 


i 


'  Second    Annual    Tveport    of    the    Homestead    Commission,    Public    Document    No.     10,*?, 
pp.   39   and   40. 

-  "  TTnemploymrnt,   a  Social    Study,"   by  B.  Seebohm   Rowntree  and   Bruno  Lasker. 
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"  Belgium,  fortunately,  has  not  been  seriously  troubled  witli  unemployment 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  is  the  most  thickly  populated  country  of 
Europe." 

All  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  attributing  this,  in  large  part,  to  the 
mobility  of  labour  in  Belgium,  owing  to  cheap  workmen's  tickets  on  the  railways. 
In  1913,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Great 
Britain  stated  in  their  Keport: 

"  In  Belgium,  which  has  the  most  wonderful  system  of  cheap  and  rapid 
transit  facilities  in  the  world,  the  evils  of  casual  employment  and  unemployment 
are  mitigated,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  by  the  fact  that  enx)rmous  numbers  of 
men  live  in  the  country,  although  they  work  in  towns,  and  have  a  piece  of  land 
attached  to  their  house  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  it.  \Vliereas  in  Belgium 
only  23  per  cent,  of  occupied  persons  are  employed  in  agriculture,  no  less  than 
561/^  per  cent,  of  the  tota^  population  are  living  in  country  districts.  This  means 
that  about  one-third  of  the  uro.  n  workers  are  rural  dwellers.  The  Antwerp  d-ocker, 
on  slack  days,  instead  of  hanging  aiound  the  docks,  spends  the  time  in  his  garden. 
He  may  not  earn  so  much  as  if  he  were  at  the  docks,  but  he  is  infinitely  better 
off  than  if  he  were  doing  nothing,  not  only  financially  but  physically,  morally 
and  psychologically — for  nothing  demoralizes  a  man  sooner  than  unemployment. 
The  Brussels  bricklayer  who  lives  outside  the  city  does  not  come  in  during 
slack  times.  He  leaves  what  bit  of  work  there  is  to  town  dw^ellers  and  occupies 
himself  usefully  on  his  land.'^ 

The  chief  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  such  a  movement  in  Ontario  are, 
first,  the  cost  of  transportation;  second,  the  lack  of  facilities  of  transit;  and 
third,  the  freedom  of  speculation  in  suburban  land. 

In  Belgium,  which  is  more  densely  populated  than  Ontario,  the  first  and 
second  of  these  obstacles  are  removed  by  the  railways.  Workingmen's  season 
tickets  there  cost  half  a  cent  per  mile  for  three  miles  from  city  station — one-third 
of  a  cent  per  mile  for  six  miles — two-fifths  of  a  cent  per  mile  for  twelve  miles, 
and  two-fifteenths  of  a  cent  if  the  distance  is  twenty-five  miles.  The  trains  are 
run  frequently  and  rapidly.  As  the  railways  in  Bels^ium  are  owned  and  run  by 
the  Oovernment,  the  question  arises  whether  these  low  rates  are  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers.  The  answer  is  that  the  total  annual  profit  or  loss  of  the  Belgium 
railway  system  is  small  and  we  can  infer  conclusively  that  the  low  rates  to  work- 
ingmen  do  not  add  directly  to  the  taxpayers^  burden. 

As  to  the  speculative  subdivision  of  suburban  properties,  it  would  be  truer 
to  say  that  this  obstacle  does  not  exist  in  Belgium  than  to  say  that  it  has 
been  removed  by  legislation.  The  land  in  rural  Belgium  is  already  divided 
into  comparatively  small — ^many  of  them  very  small — farms,  and  into  garden 
lots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities.  The  speculator  would  have  to  deal  with 
a  multitude  of  owners  before  he  could  get  together  sufficient  land  for  pro- 
fitable subdivision  into  building  lots.  No  societies  are  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  speculating  in  building  land :  but  legislation  plays  an  important  part  in  facilitat- 
ing the  removal  of  the  industrial  labourer  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs  for 
residence.  It  provides  for  the  organization  of  committees  to  improve  housing 
conditions  for  labourers,  reduces  by  one-half  the  Government  dues  imposed  upon 
the  sale  or  mortgage  of  properties,  and  arranges  for  the  securing  of  capital 
needed  for  site  and  buildings  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  so  that  a  workman 
may  borrow  nine-tenths  of  the  money  required  to  buy  the  land  and  build  his 
house.     The  committee's  management  expenses  are  met  from  public  funds.     The 
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capital  loaned  to  the  workmen  comes  largely  from  the  National  Savings  Bank, 
which  deals,  not  directly  with  the  individual  borrower,  but  with  associations  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose.  An  insurance  policy  on  the  life  of  the  individual  borrower 
is  an  important  part  of  the  security.  The  interest  paid  by  him  docs  not  exceed 
4  per  cent. 

The  observed  effects  of  this  whole  situation  in  Belgium  are  principally: 

1.  The  reduction  of  unemployment  and  of  the  evils  resulting  therefrom. 

2.  The  lowering  of  rent  in  the  cities. 

3.  A  lessening  of  the  rural  exodus  to  the  cities.  The  city  worker  going  to 
live  in  the  country,  ten  to  thirty  miles  from  his  work,  enlarges  the  social  life  of 
his  rural  neighbours  and  helps  to  form  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of  rural  life. 

4.  Improvement  in  the  health  and  home  life  of  the  labourer  and  his  family. 

Possibilities  in  Ontario. 

* 
Conditions  in  Ontario  are  in  some  importa^'^,  respects  the  reverse  of  those 

described.     Our  transit  facilities  stand  in   'Jae  way  of  any  extensive  movement 

towards   the   suburbs.      In   the    north-west   part   of   Toronto    near   the    outskirts 

of  the  city  there  is  a  large  iron  foundry.     One  would  expect  to  see  the  hands  of 

that  particular  industry  take  advantage  of  suburbs  to  which  they  can  walk  without 

fatigue.     The  northern  boundary  of  the  city  is  only  a  few  blocks  away.     As  a 

matter  of  fact  they  turn  towards  the  centre  of  the  city  when  they  leave  the 

foundry  buildings  in  the  evening,  because  the  real  estate  dealers  stand  on  guard 

in  the  outskirts,  and  because  transit  shareholders  do  not  see  increased  dividends 

in  transporting  the  workmen  beyond  the  outskirts.     In  Belgium  steam  railways 

must  be  used  for  this  purpose;  they  have  no   Niagara   Falls  to  furnish  cheap 

electric  power.     In   Ontario,   it  should  be  possible  for  the   State   to  ensure  the 

needed  cheap  and  rapid  transit  facilities. 

British  Experience. 

The  London  Committee  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
ported at  some  length  upon  the  question  whether  working  men  who  have  become 
accustomed  to  city  life  would  wish  or  consent  to  live  in  the  suburbs;  and  showed 
that,  in  the  case  of  London,  the  movement  towards  the  suburbs  has  in  fact 
followed  closely  upon  provision  of  cheap  and  rapid  transit.  The  Census  returns 
show  a  definite  flow  to  the  fringes  of  Greater  London. 

Taking  the  last  fifty  years  (1861  to  1911)  the  population  of  these  outer 
districts  increased  by  559  per  cent.,  while  the  centre  of  the  city  increased  by 
61  per  cent.  Other  cities  in  England  show  similar  results  wherever  suitable 
transit  facilities  have  been  supplied.  The  working  man  is  not  averse  to  following 
the  example  of  the  wealthy  in  this  matter  wherever  natural  opportunities  are 
not  monopolized  by  other  interests. 

Access  to  Land  and  Tax  Reform. 

The  question  of  a  change  in  the  present  method  of  taxing  land,  especially 
vacant  land,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Commission,  deserving  of  consideration. 
It  is  evident  that  speculation  in  land  and  the  withholding  from  use  and  monopoliz- 
ing of  land  suitable  for  housing  and  gardening  involve  conditions  detrimental  alike 
to  the  community  and  to  persons  with  small  means.     Further,  land  values  are 
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peculiarly  the  result  of  growtli  of  population  and  public  expenditures,  while  social 
problems  greatly  increase  in  proportion  as  population  centralizes  and  the  relief 
of  urban  poverty  calls  for  large  expenditures  from  public  and  private  sources. 

It  appears  both  just  and  desirable  that  values  resulting  from  the  .growth 
of  communities  should  be  available  for  community  responsibilities.  Wisely  fol- 
lowed, such  a  policy  involves  no  injustice  ito  owners  of  land  held  for  legitimate 
purposes;  and  the  benefits  which  would  follow  the  ownership  and  greater  use  of 
land  by  wage-earners  justify  the  adoption  of  measures  necessary  to  secure  these 
objects  as  quickly  as  possible: 

Your  Commissi-oners  are  of  the  opinion : 

1.  That  valuable  alternative  occupations  in  time  of  unemployment  can  be 
secured  for  urban  workers  by  a  system  of  cheap  and  rapid  suburban  transportation. 

2.  That  a  reform  of  the  present  system  of  taxing  vacant  lands  appears  indis- 
pensable to  lessen  the  evils  arising  from  speculation  in  land  which  contributed 
to  the  recent  industrial  depression  and  which  makes  more  difficult  any  satisfactory 
dealing  with  unemployment  in  industrial  centres. 

3.  That  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  Classes  in  urban  centres  is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  the  proper  authorities  so  that  city  children  may  have  the 
advantages  of  rural  occupations  brought  to  their  attention  as  well  as  the  economic- 
value  and  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  small  gardens. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

PROVISIONS  DEALING  WITH  PERSONAL  CAUSES  OF 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Section  1. 

IMMIGRATION. 


Your  Commissioners  recommend  such  reform  in  immigation  methods  as  will 
make  directly  for  the  settlement  of  Canada's  vacant  agricultural  areas,  stimulate 
the  development  of  the  country's  natural  resources  and  combat  the  universal 
tendency  of  population  to  concentrate  in  cities.  Y''our  Commissioners  would 
further  advise  such  united  action  by  the  Imperial  and  Dominion  authorities  as 
will  lead  a  greater  proportion  of  British  immigrants  to  the  Oversea  Dominions 
instead  of  to  foreign  countries,  thus  conserving  the  man-power,  and  adding  to 
tlie  strength  and  wealth  of  the  Empire.  For  these  economic  and  patriotic  reasons, 
the  close  of  the  war  should  find  us  ready  with  a  courageous  inter-Imperial  immigra- 
tion policy  in  which  the  Imperial,  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  and 
railway  and  other  great  employing  corporations  will  have  a  responsible  share. 
For  Canada  the  primary  problem  is  to  bring  the  right  sort  of  people  to  the  land, 
and  to  assist  them  in  every  way  possible  to  make  the  land  productive  and  them- 
selves prosperous  citizens  of  the  Dominion.  If  necessary,  the  Governments  in- 
terested should  furnish  such  financial  assistance  as  will  enable  the  newcomers 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  become  self-supporting  on  the  soil. 

A  Retrospect. 

In  the  first  fourteen  years  of  the  present  century,  the  number  .of  immigrants 
into  Canada  was  about  2,900,000,  of  whom  1,100,000  came  from  the  British  Isles, 
1,000,000  from  the  United  States  and  the  remaining  800,000  from  many  other 
countries  mostly  European.  The  maximum  movement  was  reached  in  the  fiscal 
years  1912-13  and  1913-14.  In  these  two  years  respectively,  the  arrivals  numbered 
402,432  and  384,878  from  all  sources.  The  influx  having  been  stopped  by  the 
war,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  resumed  upon  the  conclusion 
oi!  peace.  There  are  indeed  factors  in  the  situation  which  may  operate  to  swell 
the  migration.  Over  against  the  destruction  of  human  life  are  to  be  set  the 
wreckage  to  property  and  the  rousing  of  an  adventurous  spirit  in  the  breast  of 
millions  of  young  men  who  will  be  inclined  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  new  lands, 
particularly  in  new  lands  under  the  allied  flags — most  of  which  are  under  the 
Union  Jack.  It  is  for  Canada  to  be  fully  prepared  beforehand  to  take  advantage 
of  a  situation  likely  to  prove  so  favourable. 

In  the  problem  of  immigration  is  involved  tliat  of  unemployment.  The  one 
cannot  be  solved  apart  from  the  other.  Once  immigration  is  dealt  with  satis- 
factorily, we  shall  have  gone  some  distance  towards  abolishing  unemployment  in 
Canada.  The  Dominion  requires  a  heavy  and  continuous  immigration  movement 
to  people  its  vacant  areas,  develop  its  material  resources  and  utilize  its  railway 
and  industrial  plants.  Millions  of  men  and  women  from  other  lands  are  required 
to  increase  production  and  meet  tbe  debt  incurred  in  the  creation  of  extensive 
transportation  systems,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Yel:  immigration,  if 
improperly  directed   or  allowed   to   take  care   of  itself  may  easily  lead   to   wide- 
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spread  unempbymont  and  want  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  The  welfare  of  Canadian 
industry  requires  that  skilled  and  unskilled  lahour  shall  he  protected  against 
undue  and  untimely  invasion  of  workers  from  ahroad.  It  will  he  necessary  in  the 
public  interest  to  regulate  the  influx  of  artisans  and  lahourers  during  periods  of 
industrial  expansion  and  to  check  the  influx  when  a  redundancy  of  lahour  exists. 

Many  of  those  from  time  to  time  out  of  work  were  not  born  in  this  country. 
A  large  proportion  came  from  Europe  and  have  not  had  time  to  make  fixed 
places  for  themselves.  Often  the  wrong  kind  of  people  have  been  admitted,  or 
when  the  newcomers  have  been  of  the  right  sort,  too  many  have  been  allowed  to 
drift  into  a  position  of  helplessness — for  sheer  lack  of  alert  and  informed  leader- 
ship. This  statement  applies  to  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  and  also  to 
people  from  Continental  Europe.  Investigation  has  shown  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  unemployed  foreigners  in  our  cities,  many  of  whom  we  had  to  support 
last  winter,  were  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Europe,  and  expected  to  go  on  the 
land  in  Canada.  Disappointed  in  their  own  field,  they  readily  found  employment 
by  the  thousand  upon  the  new  railways  and  extensive  public  Avorks  in  course  of 
construction  for  some  years  prior  to  1914.  When  these  undertakings  were  almost 
brought  to  completion,  or  came  to  a  comparative  standstill,  thousands  of  foreigners 
flocked  to  centres  of  population  and  became  public  charges  or  beneficiaries  of 
private  charity.  The  cities  in  which  these  experienced  lyet  f armless  farmers 
congregate  are  only  a  few  hours  removed  from  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  but 
unbroken  land.  For  the  future  immigration  should  he  so  directed  and  immigrants 
so  handled  as  to  prevent  such  separation  of  complementary  assets.  Not  only 
must  we  get  agricultural  immigrants,  but  they  must  not  be  directed  from  the 
land  after  reaching  here.  There  must  be  machinery  whereby  they  may  be  taken 
to  the  land  on  arrival,  and  maintained  there,  if  necessary,  with  the  aid  of  agri- 
cultural credits  extended  by  the  public  treasury. 

Soldiers  for  the  Land. 

After  the   conclusion   of   peace,    Great   Britain,   the   British   Dominions   and 

Allied  Countries  will  disband  millions  of  armed  men,  a  considerable  proportion 

of  whom  may  be  available  for  settlement  on  the  land  in  Canada.    To  all  those  who 

have  fought  the  awful  battle  for  human  freedom  and  democratic  principles,  this 

country  will  owe  a  lasting  debt.     It  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  Canada 

to  offer  them  a  home  and  the  opportunity  of  earning  for  themselves  a  comfortable 

living.     The  obligation  to  discharged  British  soldiers  and  discharged   Canadian 

soldiers  is  especially  pressing.     If  we  wait  until  the  end   of   the   war,  nothing 

satisfactory  can  be  achieved.     A  grave   economic   and   social   crisis   may   result. 

As  has  been  said  by  a  member  of  the  British   Association  "  the  machinery  for 

providing  ex-service  men  wnth  land   ought  to  be  created  without  delay  and  be 

in  operation  before  we  have  the  men  upon  our  hands.''     For  this  purpose  and 

for  the  general   purposes  of   inter-Imperial   migration   and   land   settlement   the 

United  Kingdom  and  the   Dominions  should  be   viewed  as  a  single   whole.     It 

should  be  possible,  effectively  to  unite  the  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments 

in    a  policy  which  will  keep  the  movement  of  population  more  and  more  within 

the  Empire  and  check  the  drain  of  population  to  foreign  countries  and  so  conserve 

British  manhood  for  the  development  of  British  territory  and  the  support  and 

defence  of  British  institutions  against  future  contingencies. 

All  soldiers  in  the  Japanese  army  are  trained  in  practical  agriculture  two 
hours  on  three  days  of  each  week  so  that  they  may  have  a  desirable  occupation 
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and  means  of  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  families  when  the  time  for  their 
discharge  arrives. 

Settlement  on  the  land  of  time-expired  soldiers  would  be  much  assisted  by 
the  pensions  of  which  there  is  a  prospect. 

In  any  plan  of  Imperial  co-operation,  the  domestic  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  would  not  be  fair  or  wise  to  depopulate 
the  mother  country,  even  in  order  to  people  the  'daughter  states.  The  annual 
emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  to  all  countries,  amounted  before  the  .war 
to  nearly  500,000  people.  The  number  of  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  excessive,  but  it  should  be  feasible  to  utilize  other 
elements  in  the  population  in  the  development  of  our  natural  resources.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  who  have  studied  the  situation  at  first  hand,  it  will  be  found 
practicable  to  train  dwellers  in  British  cities,  towns  and  villages  for  successful 
careers  on  the  land  in  Canada. 

The  varying  conditLons  found  in  different  parts  of  Canada  may  render  the 
problem  easier  of  solution.  Under  intelligent  management,  newcomers  will  go 
to  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  best  adapted  to  their  special  needs  and 
capabilities.  Each  Province  might  specialize  in  a  particular  kind  of  colonization. 
Old  Ontario  in  live  stock,  New  Ontario  in  pioneer  bush  farming,  Saskatchewan 
in  grain  growing.  Alberta  in  mixed  farming,  etc.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  there  is 
room  for  fruit  farmers  and  cattle  raisers,  who  can  partly  pay  their  way  during- 
the  first  years  of  occupation  by  taking  out  logs  and  pulpwood.  In  the  Atlantic- 
Provinces  there  is  a  place  for  farmers  of  moderate  means  to  settle  upon  prepared 
or  partly  prepared  farms. 

Admission  of  Undesirables. 

Defects  in  the  immigration  system  under  successive  governments  have  resulted 
in  the  admission  of  undesirables,  too  many  of  whom  have  become  a  permanent 
burden  on  the  country.  This  has  been  the  case  particularly  during  the  heavy  influx 
of  the  past  decade  which  was  checked  by  the  outbreak  of  Avar.  By  far  too  high 
a  proportion  of  the  immigrants  admitted  have  been  diseased  physically,  or  were 
mentally  unsound.  Many  of  these  have  found  their  way  to  the  ordinary  hospitals, 
to  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  to  homes  for  the  mentally  defective.  The  charge 
thus  imposed  upon  the  public  reaches  startling  figures,  especially  v,-]ipn  the  progeny 
of  the  mentally  defective  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  Census  of  1911  showed 
that  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Ontario  had  been  born  outside 
of  Canada.  If  these  were  as  sound  as  the  native  population,  the  immber  of 
them  who  have  been  certified  as  defective  or  insane  should  not  exceed  one-sixth  of 
all  the  patients  in  the  asylums.  It  appears  that  they  constitiite  a  proportion  far 
larger  than  this.  Statistics  issued  by  the  Provincial  Secretary  of  Ontario  show 
that  445  out  of  1,351  patients  admitted  to  the  asylums  in  this  Province  last 
year  were  born  outside  of  Canada.  Of  22j664  admitted  since  the  Government 
began  to  care  for  the  insane,  7,366  came  from  abroad.  In  each  case,  the  per- 
centage of  non-Canadians  is  over  33  per  cent.  Of  2,873  admitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment homes  for  feeble-minded  and  epileptics,  504  were  not  native  born.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  of  these  hundreds  for  the  remainder  of  their  natural  lives 
is  a  grievous  public  burden.  In  the  past  few  years  the  Government  has  sought 
to  minimize  the  evil  results  of  such  unsound  immigration  by  deportation.  During 
1914,  the  number  of  deportations  from  Canada  was  1,834.  Of  these  207  were 
insane,  376  were  criminals  and  715  likely  to  become  a  public  charge.'     But  the 

'Canada  Year  Book,  1914,  p.   87. 
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cost  of  deportation  i.s  considerable  and  the  law  docs  not  authorize-  tltc  deporta- 
tion of  those  who  have  been  in  the  country  more  than  three  years.  It  is  note- 
worthy that,  with  a  view  to  chcckin<^  the  inflow  of  mental  defectives,  'Honour- 
able Dr.  Ivoche,  Minister  of  the  interior,  has  had  an  expert  in  psychology 
added  to  the  Immigration  Staff  at  Quebec.  Australia  requires  medical  examina- 
tions of  immigrants  before  they  leave  their  homes  in  Europe. 

The  United  States  suffers  from  the  same  cause.  The  presence  of  3,000 
or  30  per  cent,  of  the  feeble-minded  children  maintained  by  Xew  York 
State  in  institutions  is  attributed  to  the  refusal  by  Congress  of  applications 
for  tiie  adequate  inspection  of  immigrants  at  the  port  of  landing.*  The 
decline  which  has  taken  place  in  the  volume  of  immigration  since  the 
war  began  has  enabled  Immigration  Officers  to  make  their  inspection  more 
effective,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  intensive  scrutiny,  the  percentage 
of  rejections  has  risen  from  2  or  3  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent.*  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  1912,  it  was  stated  that  New  York  has  spent  $25,000,000  on  alien 
insane,  the  result  of  insufficient  inspection  by  the  Federal  Authorities  at  Ellis 
Island.  The  average  life  of  an  inmate  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane  is  eleven  years, 
and  in  that  time,  he  costs  the  public  between  $3,000  and  $4,000.  No  less  than 
74  per  cent,  of  all  those  in  the  State  asylums  are  foreign  born,  or  of  foreign 
parentage.* 

Experts  Needed  in  Immigration  Service. 

Only  experts  in  mental  diseases  are  capable  of  detecting  symptoms  of  insanity 
in  many  of  those  who,  on  landing,  appear  quiet  and  well-balanced,  but  who  after- 
wards find  their  way  to  the  asylums  and  prisons.  The  whole  business  of  the 
inspection  of  immigrants  must  be  taken  out  of  politics,  and  brought  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  modern  efficiency.  A  Public  Health  Service  for  Immigration  at  home 
and  abroad  should  be  constituted.  It  should  comprise  only  active  physicians  and 
nurses.  Their  tenure  of  office  should  be  permanent,  and  their  compensation  com- 
mensurate with  the  vital  importance  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  so  that  they 
would  be  induced  to  make  it  their  life  business.  They  could  do  their  work  at 
European  ports  of  departure,  on  board  ship,  or  at  Canadian  ports  of  entry.  Up 
to  the  present,  the  perfunctory  examination  at  some  Canadian  ports  of  landing 
has  been  made  by  local  practitioners  who  have  treated  this  work  as  a  "  side  line," 
and  whose  political  affiliations  have  played  a  part  in  their  appointment.  iVs  a 
result,  many  diseased  persons,  especially  those  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  have 
been  admitted.  Steamship  companies  may  be  induced  to  exercise  more  vigilance 
by  a  heavy  increase  in  the  penalties  for  non-observance  of  the  regulations. 

Evidence  has  been  placed  before  the  Commission  which  establishes  the  fact 
that  numbers  of  those  who  are  free  from  disease  and  insanity,  for  other  reasons 
fail  in  Canada.  Skilled  workmen  come  from  Europe,  whose  trades  do  not  exist 
here,  and  who  cannot  readily  adapt  themselves  to  other  trades.  Inevitably,  there- 
fore, many  have  been  occupied  in  unskilled  labour  at  a  meagre  wage,  who  would 
liave  been  artisans  had  they  remained  at  home.  Others  possess  so  little  power 
of  adaptation  that  they  fail  altogether  to  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions. 
These  would  have  been  well  advised  to  remain  in  surroundings  to  which  they 
were  accustomed.  In  both  cases,  needless  suffering  is  caused  by  the  lack  of  good 
advice;  and  the  cost  of  the  failure  falls  on  Canada. 

*  New   York  Medical   Journal,   June   1,    1912^ 

-Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  January,  1915. 

»  Congresisional   Record  of  Debates.  March  18,  April  15,   16  to  19.   1915. 
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A  fearless  immigration  policy  should  never  hesitate  to  dissuade  such  individuals 
from  coming.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  Immigration  Agents  in  Great  Britain 
to  guard  against  those  who  for  various  reasons  show  no  promise  of  success,  as 
it  is  to  secure  men  of  the  opposite  type.  This  phase  of  immigration  has  not  been 
appreciated  at  its  proper  value. 

Information  Required  a^  to  Emigration. 

Canada  labours  at  present  under  the  great  handicap  of  not  knowing  at  what 
rate  her  foreign  born  population  is  increasing.  In  the  ten  years  between  tlie 
Census  of  1901,  and  that  of  1911,  the  number  of  immigrant  arrivals  was  a  little 
more  than  1,700,000.'  At  the  Census  of  1901,  the  number  of  people  in  Canada 
who  had  been  born  elsewhere  was  returned  as  700,000.  There  should  have  been 
more  than  2,400,000  people  not  of  Canadian  birth  in  Canada  when  the  Census 
of  1911  was  taken.  The  number  returned  in  the  Census  was  less  than  1,600,000. 
In  other  words  there  was  a  deficiency  of  more  than  800,000.  Part  of 
this  deficiency,  no  doubt,  can  be  explained  by  faulty  registration  in  the 
Census  Department,  and  by  faulty  returns  by  Immigration  Officials,  but  it  is 
inconceivable  that  a  large  part  of  this  deficiency  should  be  due  to  either  cause. 
We  have  no  statistics  as  to  the  number  who  drift  into  the  United  States,  or  return 
to  their  own  country.  In  what  proportion  these  influences  were  combined,  it  is 
•  impossible  to  say,  and  the  discussion  which  follows  each  successive  Census  does 
not  explain  the  discrepancy. 

Our  present  methods  leave  us  in  darkness  as  to  the  conditions  of  our  assimila- 
tion problem.  This  would  matter  little  if  the  proportion  of  those  born  outside 
Canada  to  the  total  population  was  a  small  one.  Under  present  circumstances, 
however,  since,  in  all  probability,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  people  of  Canada 
were  born  elsewhere,  it  is  vital  that  we  should  know  to  what  extent  they  remain 
in  Canada  after  their  arrival,  and  which  are  the  most  migratory  races.  Our 
only  means  of  knowing  this,  at  present,  lies  in  the  tables  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Immigration,  which  relate  entirely  to  American  conditions. 

It  will  never  be  possible  to  handle  Canadian  problems  of  citizenship  with 
full  and  accurate  knowledge,  until  the  registration  of  departures  from  'Canada 
is  made  with  the  same  care  and  published  with  the  same  regularity  as  the  registra- 
tion of  immigrant  arrivals. 

Immigration  and  Labour  Conditions. 

The  volume  of  immigration  has  an  important  influence  on  conditions  of 
labour  in  every  industry.  Fuller  information  will  afford  a  valuable  guide,  not 
only  for  the  work  of  the  Immigration  Authorities,  but  also  for  the  Departments  of 
Labour  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  Canadian  industry.  A  complete  separa- 
tion between  the  control  of  immigration  and  of  labour  conditions  is  no  longer 
possible.  In  order  to  realize  their  full  efficiency,  these  two  Departments  (>{  the 
Federal  Government  must  maintain  a  close  relationship. 

Education  of  Adult  Immigrants. 

After  the  war  the  heterogeneous  character  of  our  population  may  be  increas- 
ingly emphasized.     Before  the  multitudes  of  newcomers  can  be  assimilated  and 

^Canada  Yoar  Book,   1914,   p.   85. 
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imbued  with  the  Canadijin  oiitU)ok,  eiToctive  agencies  must  be  set  at  work.  The 
schools  and  churches  must  do  tlicir  part,  and  it  shouhl  be  possible  to  enlist  the 
services  of  municipal  governments,  the  Canadian  Welfare  League,  commercial 
and  industrial  boards,  labour  organizations  and  other  public  bodies.  Immigrants 
from  foreign  lands  must  be  taught  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  free  institutions 
they  enjoy  under  the  British  flag. 

While  your  Commissioners  agree  that  every  constitutional  right  granted 
to  any  province  or  any  element  of  the  population  should  be  respected  and  main- 
tained, it  is  desirable  that  the  whole  people  should  speak  the  English  language. 
Since  this  is  an  English  speaking  continent,  those  who  cannot  speak  English 
are  shut  out  from  many  of  the  higher  positions  in  business,  finance  and  industry, 
and  are  handicapped  in  competition  with  their  fellows  who  have  no  greater  natural 
ability.  In  suggesting  that  English  should  have  a  preferred  position  where  c/:)nsti- 
tutional  .rights  do  not  interfere,  there  is  no  desire  to  reflect  upon  any  other 
language  or  to  prescribe  what  language  should  be  spoken  in  the  homes  of  the 
people.  The  view  of  the  Commission  is  that  through  ignorance  of  English,  the 
earning  power  of  considerable  elements  of  the  population  is  lessened  and  their 
participation  in  Canadian  affairs  restricted.  It  is  •vital  to  Canada  that,  through 
a  general  use  of  English,  foreign  elements  should  be  assimilated,  while  we  must 
utilize  the  English  language  as  the  basis  of  a  common  National  and  Imperial  spirit. 

In  the  United  States  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  this  object,  and  the 
following  are  the  methods  employed  by  firms  in  Detroit*  with  this  in  view: 

1.  "  A  Preferential  Policy. — Men  were  assembled  and  told  that  from  this  time 
on,  men  that  were  going  to  night  school  and  trying  to  learn  English  would  be 
preferred — the  first  to  be  promoted,  the  last  to  be  laid  off  and  the  first  to  be 
taken  back.  .  '■  '^ 

2.  "Compulsion. — Several  companies  made  night  school  attendance  for  the  non- 
English  speaking  a  condition  of  employment.  The  Xorthway  Company  established 
a  factory  school  also,  and  then  put  up  to  its  men  a  threefold  proposition :  ( 1 )  To 
attend  night  school;  (2)  To  attend  the  factory  school;  (3)  To  be  laid  off. 

3.  "Popularizing  the  idea. — The  Cadillac  Company,  for  instance,  worked  out  a 
definite  programme,  to  interest  the  leaders  of  the  men,  and  let  them  do  the  rest. 

4.  "  A  Bonus  System. — The  Solvay  Company,  for  instance,  proposed  a  2-cent- 
an-hour  increase  for  all  non-English-speaking  men  that  would  attend  night  school.'' 

Booking  and  Bonuses. 

The  present  system  of  subsidizing  booking  and  shipping  agencies  requires 
complete  revision.  Possibly  so  drastic  a  step  as  the  abolition  of  the  bonuses  can 
scarcely  be  taken,  except  by  action  in  common  with  Australia  and  other  competing 
Dominions,  but  the  bonuses  certainly  furnish  too  powerful  a  temptation  to  dump 
inferior  classes  of  immigrants  upon  the  country. 

The  regulations  requiring  immigrants  upon  landing  to  possess  a  minimum 
sum  of  money  also  require  revision.  It  is  stated  that  the  necessary  amount  is 
often  lent  them  for  the  sole  purpose  of  satisfying  the  authorities,  and  that,  once 
past  the  inspectors,  they  return  the  money  to  the  lender. 

'Conditions  for  which  the  war  is  responsible  may  augment  largely  the  supply 
of  women  for  domestic  service  in  Canada.     The  migration  of  these  young  women 

'  Supplement    to    the    "  New    York    Times,"    October    24,    1915. 
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to  this  country  should  be  under  the  special  direction  of  public  authorities.  On 
arrival  here  they  should  be  sheltered  in  suitable  hostels  in  charge  of  properly 
qualified  matrons  and  their  subsequent  employment  in  private  homes  should  be 
under  Government  supervision.  The  promoters  of  the  proposed  Imperial  Protective 
Association  in  Great  Britain  have  expressed  a  readiness  to  send  fully  qualified 
men  and  women  to  Canada,  if  proper  arrangements  are  made  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  for  their  reception  and  final  employment.  Training  for  immigrant 
women  intending  to  be  house  workers,  and  supervision  of  private  immigration 
agencies,  are  proposed  elsewhere  in  this  Report.  No  assisted  passage  should  be 
given  unless  the  name  and  address  of  a  prospective  employer  are  supplied  the 
Immigration  Authorities,  or  the  passage  is  authorized  by  the  Provincial  Board 
which  has  charge  of  this  service.  Private  immigration  agencies  should  be  required 
to  provide  a  home  for  women  brought  out  by  the  agency  where  they  can  stay  until 
employment  is  secured.  The  terms  of  agreement  as  to  repayment  of  passage 
money  should  be  approved  by  the  Provincial  immigration  authority. 

Adatic  Immigration. 

The  question  of  Asiatic  immigration  constitutes  a  separate  problem  and 
should  be  the  subject  of  enquiry  and  study  by  competent  authorities. 

An  Imperial  Board. 

The  war  has  brought  home  to  everyone  the  interdependence  of  all  parts  of 
the  Empire.  For  the  future,  the  consolidation  and  strengthening  of  all  the  British 
Dominions  must  be  a  definite  objective. 

The  wise  selection  of  immigrants  who  come  of  sound  stock,  show  powers  of 
adaptation  and  are  likely  to  succeed  entails  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  conditions 
in  Europe,  and  much  continuous  work  in  European  countries.  The  changes  of  the 
present  century  have  given  the  Department  of  Immigration  an  importance  which 
it  did  not  possess  before.  "  With  land  settlement  on  a  basis  from  which  the  Govern- 
ment does  everything  possible  to  eliminate  the  speculative  factor;  with  a  broad 
move  to  enlist  the  public-spirited  people  in  Britain  on  the  lines  here  indicated; 
and  with  powerful  competition  of  other  British  countries  for  immigration,"  says 
Mr.  Hawkes,  "  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  permit  any  other  course  to  be 
followed  than  the  constant  contact  of  the  executive  head  of  the  Department  with 
the  European  conditions.''^ 

On  this  Imperial  Board,  itself  in  close  touch  with  every  Government  within 
the  British  Empire,  should  rest  the  responsibility  for  disseminating  in  the  United 
Kingdom  detailed,  authoritative,  accurate  and  up-to-date  information  regarding 
opportunities  in  the  Dominions.  It  should  pass  on  the  timeliness  of  emigration 
movements,  and  upon  the  suitability  of  emigrants.  It  should  discourage  the  indis- 
criminate migration  which  has  been  a  feature  of  past  years,  and  when  any  one 
of  the  Dominions  is  suffering  from  widespread  unemployment  should  make  im- 
possible a  large  emigration,  till  conditions  have  returned  to  normal. 

The  co-operation  of  the  British  Labour  Exchanges,'  and  of  Employment 
Bureaux  and  Immigration  Boards  in  the  Dominions  should  be  secured. 

Receiving  homes  for  immigrants  would  naturally  form  a  part  of  the  necessary 
Dominion  machinery.     Room  could  be  made  for  co-operation  by  existing  philan- 
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thropic  societies  such  as  the  Imperial  Home  Kcuiiion  AssociatioD,  the  British 
Naval  and  Military  Emigration  League  and  the  Salvation  Army.  The  British 
clergy,  the  British  teaching  profession  and  city  and  county  authorities  in  the 
Old  Land  might  also  be  enlisted  in  the  work. 

Farms  for  training  farm  help  and  future  farmers  could  be  established  as 
recommended  elsewhere  in  this  Keport.  As  far  as  possible,  Canadian  farmers 
must  be  induced  to  hire  men  by  the  year  and,  in  the  case  of  married  men,  to 
provide  them  with  a  house  and  garden.  Wherever  adopted,  this  departure  has 
more  than  justified  itself,  and  if  generally  followed,  would  materially  enhance 
agricultural  production  by  helping  to  solve  an  old  and  difficult  problem. 

The  release  of  lands  held  by  railway  and  other  corporations  for  occupation 
by  selected  immigrants,  the  feasibility  of  nationalizing  our  forests  and  other 
natural  resources,  the  practicability  of  developing  new  industries  by  and  for  the 
employment  of  immigrants,  means  for  the  training  of  aliens  to  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  British  ideals  and  Canadian  citizenship — all  these  questions  invite 
careful  attention  and  study  by  the  public  authorities. 

Proposals  Relating  to  the  Department  of  Immigration. 

Your  Commission,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend: 

1.  That  in  view  of  the  important  effect  of  immigration  upon  labour  condi- 
tions, either  the  Immigration  Department  should  be  placed  in  the  Department 
of  Labour,  or  provision  should  be  made  for  close  co-operation  between  these 
Departments. 

2.  That  more  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  inspection  of  immigrants ; 
that  appointments  should  be  determined  wholly  by  professional  and  practical 
qualifications;  and  that  the  officials  so  appointed  should  give  their  whole  time 
and  energy  to  the  work. 

3.  That  immigrants,  upon  arrival,  should  be  provided  with  printed  statements, 
in  their  own  language : — explaining  conditions  in  Canada ;  the  advantages  of  learn- 
ing English;  their  relation  to  banks,  private  and  public  employment  agencies; 
the  terms  of  land  settlement  in  Canada;  openings  for  agricultural  labour;  possible 
abuses  to  which  they  may  be  subject;  and  where  they  should  go  for  advice. 

4.  That  careful  registration  be  made  of  all  who  leave  the  Dominion,  as  well 
as  of  immigrant  arrivals. 

Proposals  Relating  to  an  Imperial  Migration  Board. 

1.  That  an  Imperial  Migration  Board  be  organized  in  London,  representing 
the  British  Government,  and  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions,  with  such  Pro- 
vinces and  States  in  the  Dominions,  as  desire  to  be  represented  on  the  Board  :  tlie 
cost  to  be  borne  jointly  by  all  Governments  concerned. 

2.  That  the  Board  be  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  complete,  impartial, 
and  up-to-date  information^  regarding  opportunities  in  the  Dominions,  their  de- 
mand for  labour  in  the  different  pursuits,  occupations  and  industries,  and  the 
facilities  and  cost  of  transport. 

*  Existing  arrangements  for  the  notification  of  positions  overseas,  through  the  British 
Labour  Exchanges,  are  explained  in  Appendix  A,  to  this  Report. 

^  In  this  connection,  the  Commission  wishes  to  call  attention  to  a  statement  of  Mr. 
A.  J.   Glazebrook,  of  Toronto,  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  E. 
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3.  That  the  co-operation  of  the  Labour  Exchanges  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  the  Public  Employment  Bureaux  and  Immigration  Authorities  in  the 
Dominions  be  secured  with  this  in  view. 

4.  That  the  Imperial  Migration  Board  be  given  power  to  require  returns 
and  such  other  information  as  it  thinks  necessary,  from  agencies  and  individual! 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions,  dealing  with  immigrants. 

5.  That  the  Imperial  Migration  Board  consider  the  whole  question  of  inspec- 
tion and  report  the  best  system  to  be  adopted  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Dominions  and  the  emigrants  themselves. 
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Section  2. 
A   SUKVEY   OF    UNEMPLOYMENT   IN    WOMEN'S    OCCUPATIONS. 


Extent  and  Character  of  Unemployment. 

No  one  can  tell  what  being  unemployed  means,  not  e^en  those  whose  food  and 
clothing,  comfort  and  happiness  depend  on  paid  work,  unless  the  individual  applie* 
the  meaning  of  unemployment  to  her  own  case.  A  personal  enquiry  undertaken 
by  The  Commission  on  Unemployment  has  shown  that  some  thousands  of  women 
wage-earners  in  Ontario  suffered  from  unemployment  last  winter,  and  that  a  smaller 
number  are  unemployed  every  year,  with  much  harm  to  themselves  and  others. 
The  following  facts  have  been  collected  with  regard  to  unemployment  in  women'* 
occupations. 

In  Domestic  employment,  which  numbers  between  30,000  and  50,000  workers 
in  Ontario,  there  is  no  unemployment. 

Among  Factory  Workers,  who  were  estimated  in  1914  to  number  53,729  in 
Ontario,  there  was  unemployment  amounting  to  8  per  cent.,  or  4,759  workers,  aa 
compared  with  the  number  employed  in  1913. 

In  the  employment  of  Saleswomen,  who  are  estimated  to  number  between 
12,000  and  15,000  or  even  18,000  workers  in  Ontario,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
arrive  at  any  percentage  of  unemployment.  Specific  instances  have  been  found 
which  indicate  a  certain  amount  of  widespread  unemployment.  Thirty-two  sales- 
women registered  at  the  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Toronto  Women's  Patriotic 
League  during  the  period  of  greatest  unemployment,  and  twenty-four  of  these 
were  classed  as  skilled.  A  number  of  saleswomen  also  applied  to  go  to  country 
positions  as  domestics. 

In  the  employment  of  Stenographers,  which  numbers  24,632  in  Ontario 
exclusive  of  the  City  of  Ottawa,  and  which  can  be  taken  as  employing  over  26,000 
women  workers,  the  unemployment,  after  the  early  dislocation  of  business  in 
August  and  September,  amounted  to  about  2  per  cent. 

Among  Trained  Nurses,  numbering  between  2,000  and  3,000  women  in  private 
nursing  in  Ontario,  the  unemployment  may  be  fairly  indicated  by  waiting  lists  of 
160  in  November,  1914,  107  in  February,  1915,  and  120  in  October,  1915,  from 
one  nurses'  registry  with  a  registration  of  slightly  over  500  nurses  in  1914.  These 
waiting  lists  showing  unemployment  should  he  compared  with  waiting  lists  of  50 
in  November,  1910,  and  80  in  November,  1913. 

The  more  or  less  casual  employment  of  Women  who  Work  by  the  Day  is 
greatly  increased  in  numbers  during  times  of  depression.  At  a  conservative 
estimate,  it  includes  between  5,000  and  6,000  women  workers  in  Ontario.  Un- 
employment among  Women  who  Work  by  the  Day  was  acute  during  the  winter  of 
1914-15,  and  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  extensive  in  the  winter  of  1915-16. 

These  six  employments  represent  a  total  of  135,000  women  workers  in  Ontario. 
Other  employments  bring  the  total  to  at  least  175,000.  The  fact  that  we  have 
this  number  of  women  workers  has  not  been  realized,  and  the  meaning  of  the  fact, 
even  by  those  who  were  aware  of  it,  has  been  imperfectly  appreciated :  nor  has  it 
been  understood  that  these  workers  form  equally  with  men  a  part  of  the  world's 
working  force.  Unemploymont  in  1914-15  was  experienced  by  between  8,000  and 
10,000  women  workers,  judging  from  the  amount  of  unemployment  found  in  the 
occupations  studied. 
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J^ffecis  of  Depression  in  Lowered  Wages. — That  the  character  of  unemploy- 
ment among  women  workers  was  somewhat  severe,  and  that  it  still  exists  to  a 
considerable  extent,  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  every  employment 
studied  (with  the  exception  of  Domestic  Workers),  wages  have  been  reduced  by  a 
percentage  varying  from  10  per  cent,  to,  in  some  cases,  even  30  per  cent.  In  most 
occupations  the  percentage  of  reduction  is  still  in  force.  The  full  effects  of  de- 
pression and  unemployment  cannot  be  realized,  until  it  is  understood  that  wages 
and  salaries  climb  slowly.  Any  crisis  which  sends  wages  down  suddenly  to  a  lower 
level  leaves  the  individual  with  an  amount  of  climbing  to  do  again,  which  is 
represented  not  only  in  a  loss  of  income,  but  which  puts  the  level  of  employment 
back,  and  defeats  the  efforts  of  the  individual  for  better  employment.  Those  who 
enter  employment  in  a  time  of  depression  do  so  at  the  lower  wage,  and  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  climb  upward. 

Seasonal  Unemployment.— WidesipTe&d  fluctuation  in  employment  which  re- 
curs every  year,  and  is  not  caused  by  depression,  exists  to  some  extent  among 
women  workers  in  Ontario.  It  exists  largely  among  factory  workers,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  figures,  representing  the  minimum  and  maximum 
number  of  women  operatives  employed  in  1912,  1913  and  1914,  taken  from 
statistics  supplied  by  establishments  in  three  different  industries. 


1912 

1913 

1914 

Firm  No.  1 

Firm  No.  2 

81-154 

246-255 

39-  52 

120-167 

230-276 

31-  57 

85-127 
236-279 

Firm  No.  3  .......... . 

18-  29 

Below  the  Average  of  the  Occupation. — In  most  of  the  employments  studied, 
there  is  a  smaller  or  larger  class  of  irresponsible  workers,  who  are  below  the 
average  of  the  occupation.  These  workers  lose  employment  first  in  slack  times, 
and  are  employed  only  when  there  is  a  demand  for  every  worker.  They  harm  not 
only  the  standing  of  the  employment,  but  they  lower  the  rate  of  average  payment. 
Lack  of  training  and  of  guidance  in  choosing  and  preparing  for  emplo}Tnent,  with 
a  home  life  that  is  not  helpful,  are  among  the  reasons  why  these  workers  are  ir- 
responsible. A  somewhat  large  proportion  of  them  is  young.  The  character  of 
the  worker  indicates  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  kind  of  unemployment. 
But  to  conclude  that  all  the  unemployed  are  careless  workers  would  be  a  grave 
injustice. 

Mothers  Who  Work  for  Wages. — The  class  of  women  workers  who  suffer  most, 
not  only  from  the  effects  of  unemployment,  but  from  the  necessity  which  is  placed 
on  them  to  work  whether  they  ought  to  work  or  not,  are  mothers  who  are  com- 
pelled to  work  l)y  the  day-  The  number  of  these  workers  is  increased:  1.  In 
times  of  general  depression  when  their  husbands  are  out  of  work;  2,  during 
seasonal  unemployment  of  husbands;  and  3,  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

Occupations  Studied. — The  workers  whose  occupations  have  been  studied  are: 
House  Workers,  Factory  Workers,  Saleswomen,  Stenographers,  Trained  Nurses, 
and  Women  who  Work  by  the  Day.  These  employments  occupy  either  the  largest 
number  of  workers,  or  they  present  features  of  special  importance  to  the  enquiry. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Survey  deals  with  personal  causes  of  unemployment.   Econ- 
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omic  causes,  which. at  times  make  the  efforts  of  the  individual  to  secure  steady 
employment  fruitless,  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission. 

Indifferent  Workers  and  UnerttployrjLent. — I^ack  of  training,  indiircrence  and 
iiieificiency  are  undoubtedly  among  the  causes  of  unemployment  in  Ontario.  These 
defects  exist  so  largely  in  women's  employments  (with  some  exceptions)  that  the 
indifferent  workers  make  the  employment  less  good  than  it  otherwise  would  be  for 
efficient,  skilled  workers.  Three  instances  may  be  given:  1.  The  number  of  in- 
ferior stenographers  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  individual  employer 
think  that  his  chance  of  getting  a  competent  worker  is  not  altogether  favorable- 
This  opinion,  formed  through  experience  of  inferior  stenographers;  restricts  the 
average  stenographer's  field  of  work.  She  is  not  entrusted  with  as  important  work 
as  otherwise  might  be  given  to  her,  and  in  consequence  her  salary  is  not  as  large- 
2.  The  indifference  of  a  large  number  of  saleswomen  is  said  to  make  the  occupatioD 
less  desirable  for  the  good  saleswoman.  Salesmanship  would  have  developed  more 
rapidly  as  a  skilled  employment  if  the  attitude  of  many  of  the  workers  had  not 
hindered  this  development.  3.  If  domestic  employment  was  wholly  or  even  largely 
in  the  hands  of  skilled  workers,  what  conditions  of  advantage  to  themselves,  out- 
side of  wages  altogether,  might  they  not  secure  from  their  employers ! 

Employment  Bureaux. 

Existing  Employment  Agencies. — There  are  three  varieties  of  private  em- 
plo3^ment  agency:  1.  The  commercial  agency,  which  is  conducted  for  gain,  and 
which  undertakes  to  find  a  position  for  the  individual  worker,  generally  speaking 
without  studying  the  field  of  employment,  the  skill  of  the  worker  or  the  require- 
ments of  the  position  to  be  filled;  2,  the  benevolent  employment  agency,  main- 
tained by  some  philanthropic  organization,  which  may  or  may  not'  be  conducted 
with  regard  to  scientific  methods  of  employment;  and  3,  employment  bureaus 
managed  within  some  trained  employment,  which  are  conducted  with  a  consider- 
able measure  of  success.  Few  employment  agencies  keep  statistics  which  are  of 
value,  although  an  exception  should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  last  named  division, 
agencies  maintained  by  associations  of  workers  in  an  employment.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  an  exception  among  commercial  agencies.  Typewriter  companies 
have  undertaken  to  provide  employment  bureaux  for  stenographers,  and  have  done 
so  successfully.  In  these  employment  bureaux,  no  fee  is  charged  either  steno- 
grapher or  employer.  Investigation  has  not  shown,  however,  that  expert  advice 
intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  is  given  to  those  who  apply  for  work 
in  any  of  these  employment  agencies. 

Employment  Departments. — The  most  recent  development  in  the  field  of 
employment  is  the  employment  department  of  the  individual  business  establish- 
ment. This  department  is  maintained  in  the  belief  that  efficiency  in  business  can 
be  served  best  by  choosins:  the  employee  carefully,  and  then  by  followin2r  the  work 
of  each  employee,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  result.  The  expert 
advice  so  often  needed  by  the  individual  worker  is  not  furnished,  as  far  a?  is 
known,  in  any  employment  department. 

Vocational  Guidance. 

No  difference  of  opinion  exists,  amonsr  those  who  are  familiar  with  bovs  and 
girls  when  entering:  employment,  as  to  the  wi.=:dom  of  estnblishinsr  Vocational 
Guidance.     The  expert  turns  to  the  employment  she  knows  most  about,  and  points 
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out  a  typical  example  of  what  is  called  a  misfit.  "  She  should  never  have  been 
there,"  is  her  verdict,  "  if  only  there  had  been  someone  to  send  her  into  the 
occupation  for  which  she  is  fitted."  Practically  the  same  statement  is  made  in 
every  employment.  If  only  there  was  someone  to  advise  the  hoy  and  girl,  to 
prescribe  training,  to  advise  them  where  they  can  find  the  work  they  can  do  best! 
The  statement  is  made  in  a  store :  "  I  find  one  of  our  little  cash  girls  always  getting 
into  trouble,  and  when  I  look  to  see  what  she  is  doing,  I  find  her  drawing  pictures. 
Why,  she  can  draw  me  just  as  plain !  There  ought  to  be  a  future  for  her  in  com- 
mercial advertising."  The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  Canadian  mothers 
do  not  accompany  their  daughters  when  they  first  look  for  employment.  Yet  the 
investigator  cannot  forget  that  a  girl,  whose  duty  it  was  to  try  on  cloaks  for 
intending  purchasers,  and  who  also  was  expected  to  answer  girls  and  women  asking 
for  positions,  said  confidentially,  "  I'm  only  to  send  upstairs  the  ones  who  look  as 
if  they  had  some  experience.  Of  course,  if  a  girl  comes  with  her  mother,  she's 
had  no  experience  and  I'm  to  tell  them  there  is  no  work."  The  boy  or  girl  asking 
for  employment  for  the  first  time  is  said  to  have  only  one  object;  it  does  not  matter 
what  he  does  as  long  as  he  gets  a  pay  envelope.  Useful  and  successful  employment 
rarely  can  be  begun  in  this  way.  For  this  condition  of  affairs,  parents  are  doubt- 
less somewhat  to  blame.  Every  experienced  person,  to  whom  the  question  has  been 
put,  has  answered  that  if  improvement  is  to  be  made,  the  youth  of  Ontario  must 
have  instruction  and  guidance  as  to  what  work  they  shall  choose  to  do. 

The  most  forcible  evidence  secured  as  to  the  need  of  Vocational  Guidance  has 
been  obtained  from  reformatory  institutions  for  girls  and  women. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  inmates  of  these  institutions  are  reported 
to  have  had  unsatisfactory  home  surroundings,  and  in  the  case  of  two  institutions 
the  reports  add :  "  Vocational  guidance  in  youth  would  have  effected  very  great 
improvement."    "  Careful  vocational  guidance  would  meet  many  of  their  defects." 

Health, 

Health  has  been  mentioned  much  more  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  invest- 
igation, than  was  anticipated  when  the  enquiry  was  begun.  Its  importance  as 
a  factor  in  satisfactory  employment  is  evidently  great.  In  each  emplo3rment 
studied,  the  health  and  physical  strength  of  the  women  workers  received  comment 
of  some  kind.  For  instance,  the  health  of  the  domestic  worker, is  said  to  suffer 
from  confinement,  loneliness,  and  from  the  fact  that  she  is  often  given  no  time 
free  from  interruption  for  her  meals.  The  factory  worker  needs  to  be  strong 
physically.  Her  health  conditions  are  good  if  she  is  working  in  a  good  factory. 
She  is  under  little  nervous  strain,  except  in  using  power  machinery,  and  in  l>eing 
over  ambitious  to  earn  a  high  wage  throus^h  piecework.  The  saleswoman,  if 
competent,  encliires  more  nervous  strain  than  the  factory  worker.  Her  working 
conditions  are  good,  unless  she  suffers  from  poor  air  and  confinement.  She  needs 
exercise  and  fresh  air  to  counteract  the  effects  of  her  employment.  The  office  girl 
is  spoken  of  as  having  conditions  especially  good  for  health.  She  has  time  for 
fresh  air  and  exercise.  The  trained  nurse  is  said  not  to  be  able  to  undertake  private 
nursing  for  a  lonorer  period  than  ten  or  twelve  years,  on  account  of  phvsical  break- 
down. The  most  strikinsr  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  health  of  women  em- 
plovees  was  made  by  a  welfare  worker,  who  is  competent  to  judsre  of  conditions 
amonof  business  women.  Her  statement  was  t/)  the  effect  that,  in  her  opinion,  all 
business  women  are  underfed,  sometimes  from  necessity,  but  mainly  because  the 
average  business  woman  does  not  understand  the  economic  wisdom  of  keeping  up 
her  strength  and  efficiency  with  good  food. 
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This  insistence  on  health  and  on  working  conditions  as  affecting  health  are 
marked  characteristics  of  women's  employments.  In  most  occupations,  some  un- 
employment among  women  is  the  result  of  physical  strain;  and  in  a  few  employ- 
ments it  is  said,  apparently  with  some  truth,  that  women  are  unable  to  work  longer 
than  ten  or  twelve  years  because  of  injured  health.  This  last  statcmeut  is  made 
most  frequently  of  factory  workers  and  trained  nurses. 

Another  aspect  of  this  question  of  health  and  the  business  woman  remains  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  average  woman  wage-earner  works  after  hours.  She  generally 
mends  her  own  clothes,  makes  some  of  her  clothes,  and  washes  at  least  a  part  of  her 
clothing.  In  some  cases  she  prepares  her  own  meals  as  well.  If  she  lives  at  home, 
she  is  commonly  expected  to  help  to  some  extent  with  the  work  of  the  house.  When 
there  is  sickness,  she  helps  with  nursing.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  her  own  wish 
to  undertake  this  extra  work,  which  entails  a  drain  on  her  vital  forces.  And  yet 
to  live  in  a  home,  where  she  gives  and  receives  help  and  sympathy,  is  practically 
necessary  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  working  women,  as  it  is  to  others. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  after-hour  work  on  health,  the  statement  can  be 
made  that  working  men  are  too  wise  to  undertake  such  work.  It  is,  however,  not 
always  a  matter  of  choice  with  women  who  work  for  wafjes.  Their  wage  is  often 
not  sufficient  to  pay  for  having  the  extra  work  done.  When  the  wage  is  sufficient, 
the  exertion  is  unwise. 

Domestic  Training  for  all  Women, 

The  advantage  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  domestic  work  gives  to  every 
woman  who  has  it,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Testimony  from  women  in 
positions  of  authority  in  the  working  world  is  universal,  to  the  practical  utility 
of  a  knowledge  of  cooking  and  other  household  work.  In  the  first  place,  as  far  as 
Canadian  experience  has  taught  us,  a  woman  who  can  do  housework  well  needs 
never  to  be  unemployed.  She  can  secure  a  position  at  good  wages  with  ease.  It 
is  only  fair  to  add,  however,  that  conditions  in  household  work  other  than  waget 
are  not  as  favorable.  Still,  any  woman  who  is  a  competent  houseworker  need 
not  fear  unemployment.  This  is  true  not  only  of  those  whose  regular  employ- 
ment is  household  work,  but  if  factory  workers,  saleswomen,  ottice  workers, 
waitresses  and  others,  are  thrown  out  of  their  regular  employment,  they  can  find 
positions  as  houseworkers  if  they  have  the  necessary  training. 

Again,  every  woman  who  works  in  paid  employment  has  a  better  chance  ti 
secure  the  good  health,  which  is  vital  to  satisfactory  employment,  df  she  under- 
stands cooking  and  food  values.  "  If  my  grandmother  had  not  taught  me  to 
cook,  and  buy  and  what  to  cook,"  said  a  young  clever  business  woman  once  to  the 
investigator, ''  I  would  not  have  known  how  to  feed  myself  so  well  on  so  little  money." 
Her  healthy  looks  were  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  she  said.  One  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  knowledge  of  this  kind  should  be  secured  for  the  average  wommn 
who  works  if  her  employment  is  to  be  satisfactory. 

But  the  conclusive  reason  for  universal  domestic  training  for  women  is  that 
home  occupations  are  the  ultimate  employment  of  all  but  a  comparatively  small  per- 
centajre  of  women.  When  the  woman  who  has  been  in  paid  emplo'VTnent,  and  who 
has  had  no  domestic  training,  marries,  she  is  not  fitted  to  become  a  homemaker.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  true  that  all  girls  livinsr  at  home  have  domestic  traininj^. 
The  case  as  to  this  was  well  put  by  a  stenographer.  ''Just  as  manv  girls  who  are 
stenographers  know  about  house  work,  as  £ri>ls  who  live  at  home."  (rirls  and 
women  themselves  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  unless  they  know  about  food,  how 
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to  cook,  and  what  to  buy,  they  are  not  fitted  to  undertake  the  making  of  a  home. 
What  is  not  so  well  realized  is  the  fact  that  the  health  of  the  world  in  general  is 
in  the  hands  of  women.  They  ought  not  only  to  be  able  to  keep  themselves  well, 
and  this  they  cannot  do  to  advantage  without  domestic  knowledge,  but  they  are 
responsible  for  the  health  of  children,  which  is  very  directly  the  result  of  feeding, 
and  the  health  of  grown-up  members  of  every  household  is  largely  in  the  keeping 
of  the  woman  who  makes  the  home. 

Study  No.  6,  on  the  employment  of  the  Woman  Who  Works  by  the  Day,  shows 
that  while  a  number  of  these  women  are  competent  household  workers,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  majority  are  lacking  in  domestic  knowledge  and  are  not  skilled  workers. 
This  fact  interferes  with  their  employment  and  contributes  to  unemployment.  But 
the  more  serious  aspect  of  the  situation  is,  that  if  they  are  not  skilled  workers  in 
paid  work  outside,  they  cannot  be  skilled  in  their  own  employment  at  home.  This 
statement  is  not  made  to  criticize  adversely  a  hard-working  and  hard  pressed  class 
of  women,  who  suffer  most  from  the  effects  of  unemployment,  but  to  point  out  how 
necessary  it  is  that  all  women  should  have  the  advantage  of  training  for  their 
primary  employment. 

Mothers'  Pensions, 

Evidence  of  the  hardship  met  with  by  widows  who  are  endeavoring  to  earn 
the  support  of  themselves  and  their  children,  and  of  mothers  with  young  children 
who  while  trying  to  keep  the  house  tidy  and  the  children  cared  for  go  out  to  work 
by  the  day,  has  been  collected  from  the  Toronto  House  of  Industry,  where  1,070 
widows  and  deserted  wives  received  support  last  year ;  from  the  Employment  Bureau 
of  the  Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League,  who  sent  unemployed  women  to  country 
positions ;  in  the  Study  of  Women  Who  Work  by  the  Day ;  and  in  general  enquiry 
from  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  needs  of  this  class  of  workers. 

Public  opinion  as  to  what  measures  of  relief  should  be  undertaken,  is  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  the  Commision  by  Rev.  Peter  Bryce  of  Earlscourt  Methodist  Church, 
whose  experience  is  from  an  oversight  of  a  district  of  twenty- five  thousand  people, 
in  the  City  of  Toronto.  Besides  having  charge  of  Earlscourt  Methodist  Church 
on  Boon  Avenue,  Mr.  Bryce  is  Superintendent  of  six  branch  churches. 

"  Eegarding  the  employment  of  women,  with  young  children,  who  work  by  the 
day:  Our  conclusion  reached  after  close  observation  of  all  the  issues  involved, 
is  that  no  mother,  with  young  children,  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  work.  It  is  a 
crime  against  motherhood  and  childhood  when  a  mother  with  little  children  has  to 
leave  her  home  early  in  the  morning,  not  returning  until  the  evening.  The  results 
are  deplorable.  The  home  loses  its  attraction ;  parents  become  irritable ;  the  chil- 
dren suffer  from  the  lack  of  mother's  care  and  manifest  that  lack,  both  in  body  and 
spirit.  The  external  and  internal  application  necessary  in  keeping  the  little  bodies 
clean  and  well  demand  all  the  time  and  strength  of  a  mother." 

"  The  little  baby  is  the  greatest  sufferer  when  mother  goes  to  work  and  apart 
from  every  other  consideration,  the  claim  of  baby  on  society  should  arouse  us  to 
some  action  leading  to  the  abolition  of  the  need  for  mother's  absence.  I  have 
known  mothers  wean  their  babies  in  order  to  go  to  work,  with  the  most  unhappy 
results." 

"  This  question,  of  course,  leadS'  to  many  other  questions.  Why  has  the  mother 
to  go  to  work?  What  is  the  economic  reason?  Then  if  the  mother  be  not  allowed 
to  go  to  work,  it  must  be  made  possible  for  her  to  maintain  herself  and  her  children 
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in  the  neceeearies  of  life.  In  my  judgment,  some  system  of  mothers'  pensions 
might  well  be  a  part  of  the  programme  in  a  well  organized  system  of  Labour 
Bureaux.  1  am  confident  the  result  achieved,  and  the  reductions  of  expenditures 
in  some  other  directions,  would  compensate  for  the  expenditure  involved." 

The  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada  meeting  in  Vancouver  during 
September,  1915,  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"  That  the  Executive  of  the  Congress  press  the  question  of  Mothers'  Pensions 
upon  the  members  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  asking  that  a  pension  system  be 
inaugurated  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  National  Council  of  Women  of  Canada  meeting  in  Toronto  in  October, 
1915,  passed  a  resolution  as  follows: 

"  Eesolved  that  steps  be  taken  to  urge  the  Governments  to  introduce  legis- 
lation which  shall  make  provision  for  destitute  and  needy  mothers  with  dependent 
children." 

The  Minority  Eeport  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  Great  Britain,  1909, 
recommended  as  one  of  the  provisions  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed: 

"  That  for  widows  or  other  mothers  in  distress,  having  the  care  of  young 
children,  residing  in  homes  not  below  the  National  Minimum  of  sanitation,  and 
being  themselves  not  adjudged  unworthy  to  have  children  entrusted  to  them,  there 
should  be  adequate  Home  Aliment  on  condition  of  their  devoting  their  whole  time 
and  energy  to  the  care  of  the  children." 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  pensions  for  mothers  with  young  children, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  when  the  mother  goes  to  work  by  the  day  she  is  given 
a  wage  which  is  adjusted  on  the  principle  that  the  man's  pay  is  to  include  the 
upkeep  of  the  home  and  family  and  that  the  woman's  pay  includes  only  her  own 
keep.     (Minority  Eeport,  Part  II,  Section  D.,  p.  211.) 

This  principle  of  payment  extends  widely  through  women's  employments. 
Equal  payment  for  men  and  women  has  a  tendency  to  appear  in  the  emplo3rment  of 
the  educated.  Doctors  charge  the  same  fees,  whether  men  or  women,  and  con- 
sider that  a  difference  in  fees  would  involve  unfair  competition.  Actresses 
receive  as  high  payment  as  actors.  A  woman  who  is  a  novelist  is  paid  as  much 
for  her  writing  as  if  she  had  been  a  man ;  the  payment  depends  on  the  popularity 
of  the  book.  But  in  the  employments  of  the  majority,  the  principle  that  the  man's 
pay  should  include  the  upkeep  of  the  home  and  family,  and  that  the  woman's  pay 
should  be  only  for  her  own  keep,  holds  good.  On  the  whole,  this  principle  of  pay- 
ment appears  to  make  unemplo3rment,  when  it  occurs,  more  severe  in  its  effect  on 
the  woman  wage-earner.  Seasonal  unemployment  in  the  same  way  is  more  serious 
for  the  woman  worker.  Generally  speaking,  women  wage-earners  are  not  con- 
vinced that  the  principle  works  out  justly. 

Women  and  the  Management  of  Spending. 

Apart,  however,  from  pensions,  there  is  an  educational  policy  which,  if  adopted, 
will  be  helpful  to  the  mothers  of  young  children  who  have  been  compelled  to  work, 
and  to  the  people  of  Ontario  in  general.  This  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
since  women  have  the  spending  of  the  larsrer  portion  of  the  faniilv  income, 
they  should  be  given  instruction  in   the  management  and  spending  of  money. 
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Instead  of  not  needing  to  know  about  money,  it  is  particularly  necessary 
that  women  should  have  such  knowledge  of  its  buying  powers  as  only  experts 
acquire.  The  principles  of  thrift  and  saving,  the  necessity  for  knowing  the  amount 
of  money  that  she  has  to  spend  in  a  year  and  to  plan  her  spending  accordingly,  will 
not  seem  very  helpful  to  the  woman  who  has  no  money  with  which  to  buy  food, 
but  that  these  principles  would  save  much  misery  in  many  households  in  Ontario, 
if  they  were  applied  wisely,  cannot  be  doubted.  As  a  rule,  women  who  are  ignorant 
of  how  to  use  money  and  food  to  the  best  advantage,  are  not  greatly  to  blame  for 
their  ignorance.  They  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  learn.  The  paid  em- 
ployment of  women  with  young  children  will  largely  decrease,  when  it  is 
more  economically  advantageous  for  the  woman  to  stay  at  home  than  to  go  out  to 
work  for  $1.25  a  day.  An  improved  knowledge  of  food  values,  of  how  to  buy 
wisely  and  economically,  of  sewing  and  the  remaking  of  clothes,  of  thrift  and 
saving,  and  of  the  use  of  small  gardens  in  which  to  grow  vegetables,  are  means  by 
which  the  woman  who  goes  out  to  work  by  the  day  will  do  better  in  dollars  and 
cents  by  staying  at  home.  Such  knowledge  as  this  has  been  slightly  regarded  in 
Canada,  so  far  at  least  as  taking  measures  to  secure  it  for  the  women  of  the  country. 
Yet  it  is  to  such  knowledge  that  we  must  look  to  increase  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  family  life  and  to  counteract  at  least  in  some  measure  uncertainties 
of  employment.  , 

Eomemaking  and  the  Care  of  Children. 

The  occupation  of  the  average  paid  worker  changes  from  that  of  factory 
worker,  saleswoman,  office  employee,  etc.,  to  the  occupation  of  homemaking  and 
the  care  of  children.  The  failure  to  fit  the  one  occupation  into  the  other,  and  to 
act  on  the  principle  that  the  individual  worker^s  life  is  a  whole  and  cannot  be 
broken  into  unconnected  parts,  except  with  loss  and  harm,  has  resulted  in  injury 
to  paid  occupations,  and  to  the  primary  employments  of  homemaking  and  the  care 
of  children. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  girl  worker  in  many  women's  employments  is  in- 
fluenced in  the  quality  of  her  work,  by  a  feeling  that  she  is  unlikely  to  continue 
in  wage-earning  emplojrment.  This  attitude  is  hurtful  to  her  success,  not  only  as  a 
wage-earner,  but  as  a  woman.  Girls  and  women  must  be  taught  so  they  may 
realize  that  if  a  girl  is  an  unsatisfactory,  indifferent  saleswoman,  stenographer, 
factory  worker,  or  other  worker,  the  probability  is  that  she  will  be  an  indifferent 
and  unsatisfactory  wife  and  mother. 

The  idea  that  marriage  is  an  escape  from  work  is  an  injustice  to  the  dignity 
of  marriage.  Misconceptions  of  real  life  and  its  purpose  and  of  work  are  fostered 
among  girls  and  women.  It  would  be  a  gain,  both  to  efficiency  and  steadiness  of 
employment  in  paid  work,  and  to  the  efficiency  of  homemaking  and  the  care  of 
children,  if  these  two  primary  occupations  of  woman  were  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  among  women's  emplovments.  There  is  no  reason  why  statistics  of 
homemaking  and  the  care  of  children  should  not  appear  in  the  Census.  We  are 
also  greatly  in  need  of  statistics  of  other  women's  employments. 

The  necessity  for  recognition  of  the  care  of  children  as  an  employment  of 
women,  and  the  need  of  special  train  in cr  for  this  employment  are  made  evident 
in  statistics  which  follow.  Several  considerations  need  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  examining  these  statistics.  For  instance,  in  Ontario,  the  rate  is  probablv  higher 
than  it  would  be  if  all  births  were  reofisterod.  But  there  can  he  no  doiibf  that 
Infant  MorfaJify  can  he  reduced  at  leaM  to  one-hnlf  of  wliat  it  now  is,  if  the  care  of 
children  is  made  the  sJcilled  occupation  that  it  ou^ht  to  he. 
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Deaths  under 
1  y(iar  per 
1,000  births 
registered.  Year. 

New  South  Wales  *   69.29  1914 

Victoria'     78.27  1914 

Queensland'     63.93  1914 

South  Australia  *   75.79  1914 

West    Australia  *    68.12  1914 

Tasmania '      71  16  1914 

Northern   Territories'      51.72  1914 

Federal  Territories '   76.92  1912 

Commonwealth  of  Australia*   71.47  1914 

New    Zealand*    51.  1910 

England '    108.04  1913 

Ireland'    87.14  1914 

Connecticut'  127.  1910 

New   Hampshire'    146.  1910 

Rhode  Island^ 158.  1910 

Boston*   125.  1911 

Boston     115.  1912 

Boston 111.  1913 

Boston     103.  1914 

Ontario^^    119.2  1910 

Ontario    ^ 112.1  1911 

Ontario    110.3  1912 

Ontario    117.7  1913 

Ontario    103.2  1914 

Where  reduction  has  taken  place,  it  is  the  result  of  active  effort. 

As  has  been  stated,  there  are  at  least  175,000  women  in  paid  employments  in 
Ontario.  The  fact  that  the  average  woman  wage-earner  marries,  causes  a  con- 
stant change  in  these  thousands.  Yet  although  the  individual  workers  chansre, 
the  multitude  does  not  vary,  except  to  grow  larger,  since  the  place  of  one  who 
has  changed  her  employment  is  taken  by  another,  generally  speaking  a  yonnger 
worker.  Comparatively  few  older  workers  continue  in  the  employment  and  help 
to  make  it  satisfactory  for  themselves  and  others;  and  in  this  way,  the  employ- 
ment of  women  is  more  difficult  to  organize,  standardize,  and  improve,  than  the 
employment  of  men. 

Country  Employments. 

The  membership  of  the  Women's  Institutes  of  Ontario  is  nearly  30.000, 
which  is  said  to  be  between  18  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nnmber 
of  women  in  the  farm  homes  of  the  Province.  These  are  either  wives  or  danirhters 
of  farmers.  No  exact  statement  can  be  made  as  to  how  manv  of  these  are  vounir 
unmarried  women  who  work  at  home  and  who  are  engaged  in  housework  of  a 
more  varied  character  than  that  carried  on  in  city  homes.  They  are  occupied 
as  well  in  some  field  work,  and  in  addition  in  productive  work  such  as  hutter- 
making,  poultry  raising,  the  keeping  of  hens  for  the  purpose  of  selling  eggs, 
and  so  on.  The  productive  value  of  the  work  of  farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
is  deserving  of  recognition  which  so  far  has  been  largely  absent. 

»  Bulletin  No.  32 — Australian  Population  and  Vital  Statistics.  Australian  Commonwealth, 
1914. 

«  Bulletin.    Children's   Bureau,    United    States   Department    of    Labour.    Washington.    D.C., 
1910. 

•  Bulletins  issued  by  the  Local   Government   Board,   191.S-1914. 
Boston — Annual  Report.  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association.  1915. 

'Ontario  Government  Reports,  Provincial  Board  of  Health.   1910  to  1914. 
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No  one  can  carry  on  a  study  of  industrial  work  among  women  without  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  fact  that  young  women  in  somewhat  large  numbers  come  from 
the  country  to  the  city,  to  engage  in  various  forms  of  paid  work.  The  fact  that 
they  do  not  receive  for  their  work  in  the  country  home,  sufficient  return  of  some 
kind  to  make  them  satisfied  to  stay,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  forceful  reasons 
why  they  come  to  the  city.  This  reason  was  given  as  second  in  order  of  im- 
portance, in  a  report  presented  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Women's  Institutes 
in  Toronto  (November,  1915),  as  accounting  for  the  migration  of  young  women 
from  the  country.  It  can  be  stated  unhesitatingly  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
decline  in  rural  population.  Where  young  women  do  not  stay,  it  is  not  likely 
that  homes  will  increase. 

If  for  this  reason  alone,  a  careful  statistical  study  should  be  made  of  the  state  of 
employments  for  women  in  the  country.  In  remedying  unemployment,  however, 
a  further  reason  is  to  be  found  for  such  a  study,  since  the  country  employment 
of  young  women  acts  as  an  alternative  employment  for  many  in  times  of  depression. 
During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1914-15,  numbers  of  women  who  had  lost 
their  positions  in  the  city  returned  to  their  country  homes.  This  was  for  them 
and  the  community  a  welcome  and  immediate  relief. 

The  movement  to  organize  country  life,  which  has  established  the  Summer 
School  for  Eural  Leaders  at  Guelph  Agricultural  College,  has  resulted  in  a  plan 
to  organize  Girls'  Institutes.  These  Girls'  Institutes,  with  other  work,  will 
undertake  to  teach  girls  in  country  homes  how  to  preserve  and  can  fruits  and 
vegetables,  both  for  home  consumption  and  to  sell,  and  will  organize  markets 
for  this  product.  This  plan  should  receive  every  commendation  from  the  stand- 
point of  satisfactory  country  employments  for  women. 

The  Education  of  Girls. 

Summing  up  what  have  been  found  to  be  causes  of  unemployment  and 
unsatisfactory  employment  for  women  workers,  the  difficulty  exists  largely  in  what 
is  now  omitted  from  the  education  of  girls. 

Girls  should  be  taught  at  home  and  in  school  (for  if  this  knowledge  is  left 
out  of  school  training,  we  have  no  means  of  securing  that  it  must  be  taught)  : — 
domestic  knowledge,  including  food  values  and  health;  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
money,  including  housekeeping  accounts  on  a  budget  plan,  thrift,  buying,  saving, 
and  such  economical  matters  as  what  should  be  paid  from  an  income  for  rent, 
food,  etc.;  the  care  of  children;  some  knowledge  of  the  making  of  clothes;  a 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  co-operative  effort,  such  as  the  working  of  self-help 
clubs;  and  the  use  of  small  gardens  for  growing  vegetables. 

Superior  methods  in  the  art  of  living,  such  as  we  need  to  learn  and  practise 
in  Ontario,  will  not  spring  up  of  themselves  without  encouragement.  Unless  girls 
are  taught  how  to  take  care  of  children  they  will  not  make  the  best  mothers. 
The  modern  advertiser  addresses  himself  to  women.  If  girls  are  not  taught  how 
to  use  money,  their  teaching  will  come  mainly  from  advertisements.  Unless  boys 
and  girls  are  taught  how  to  make  gardens  and  what  to  grow  in  them,  households 
will  continue  to  be  unthrifty. 

The  average  girl  leaves  school  at  fourteen.  What  she  needs  to  learn,  she 
must  learn  mainly  before  that  time.  All  the  knowledge  spoken  of  above,  necessary 
to  the  equipment  of  a  successful  woman,  can  best  be  learned  early. 
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Specialized  Training  and  Employment. 

The  girl  who  lias  been  educated  on  the  lines  laid  down  above,  has  the  best 
chance  of  steady,  successful  employment,  in  whatever  occupation  she  may  enter. 
In  addition,  personal  character  is  a  strong  factor  in  continuity  of  employment. 
And  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  occasional  marked  prominence  of  ability  to 
get  on  with  others,  as  a  means  of  securing  continued  employment.  The  relation 
between  steady  employment  and  specialized  training  is  also  important.  When 
little  training  of  any  kind  is  required  in  an  employment,  the  power  of  the  in- 
dividual in  holding  a  position  seems  correspondingly  small.  The  skilled  nurse 
and  stenographer  are  examples  of  workers  whose  specialized  training  secures 
employment.  A  permanent  authority  on  employment,  however,  is  required,  which 
can  make  known  whenever  a  skilled  occupation  seems  likely  to  become  overcrowded. 
Specialized  training,  with  due  regard  for  the  demand  for  workers  in  an  occupa- 
tion, practically  secures  steady  employment  in  Ontario.  Such  training  should 
be  obtained  for  young  people  whenever  possible. 

WorJcers'  Associations. 

Associations  of  workers  in  an  occupation  offer  one  of  the  best  means  for  secur- 
ing certain  advantages  and  overcoming  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
found  to  interfere  with  the  satisfactory  employment  of  the  individual.  Trained 
nurses  and  women  journalists  have  associations,  which  have  worked  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  occupations  named.  The  Canadian  Business  Women's  Club  is  an 
example  of  what  business  women  have  done  in  forming  a  useful  association. 

To  be  effective  in  bettering  an  employment,  these  workers'  associations  should 
be  democratic  in  their  management.  The  members  of  the  employment  them- 
selves should  be  the  organizers  and  managers  of  the  association;  and  when  estab- 
lished, the  management  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  nor  should  the 
same  officers  be  elected  year  after  year.  To  be  of  genuine  use  the  association 
should  be  a  friendly  democratic  body  of  workers,  in  which  the  will  of  the  majority 
is  active  and  ruling. 

Ways  in  which  a  workers'  association  may  be  useful  to  the  members  of  an 
employment  are  as  follows:  Promoting  comradeship  and  recreation;  studying  and 
raising  the  standard  of  employment;  training  and  fixing  standards  for  trained 
workers;  providing  classes  and  lectures  in  general  improvement;  aiding  to  secure 
employment  for  the  members  of  the  association ;  helping  newcomers  and  advising 
as  to  personal  doubts  and  difficulties  which  beset  workers  in  their  various  employ- 
ments. Many  of  these  ends  are  now  being  served  by  workers'  associations.  In 
addition,  such  associations  could  study  and  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  health 
of  members  of  the  occupation,  and  to  better  conditions  in  the  occupation  generally. 
The  field  for  such  associations  among  house  workers,  factory  workers,  saleswomen, 
waitresses,  etc.,  can  hardly  be  valued  too  highly.  For  girls  boarding  in  a  city, 
the  comradeship  alone  that  is  provided  makes  it  worth  while  to  form  vsuch  an 
association.     Loneliness  may  be  almost  banished,  and  health  greatly  improved. 

The  advantage  which  has  been  secured  for  the  community  through  Women's 
Institutes  is  offered  as  an  example  of  what  such  associations  of  women  workers 
in  one  occupation  can  do.  These  Institutes  have  a  membership  drawn  almost 
exclusively  from  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  engaged  in  homemaking,  the 
en  re  of  children,  and  productive  work  which  is  carried  on  by  w^omen  on  farms. 
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Eeference  should  be  made  to  a  certain  amount  of  excellent  welfare  work, 
which  is  being  provided  by  a  number  of  employers.  This  work  is  undoubtedly 
useful  in  promoting  health,  thrift,  self-improvement,  and  in  securing  greater  effi- 
ciency for  the  worker,  besides  the  help  which  is  often  given  in  times  of  sickness 
and  distress.  Welfare  work  is  a  proof  of  good-will,  and  is  often  a  recognition  of 
the  just  claim  of  the  worker  to  better  conditions.  Employers  are  urged  to  give 
assistance  and  encourage  leadership  in  the  formation  of  such  workers'  associations 
as  have  been  described  above. 

Feehle-mindedness  and  Unemployment, 

A  limited  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  was  found  to  have  registered 
at  the  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League,  and  also 
with  the  Committee  who  arranged  for  positions  in  the  country  for  women  out 
of  work.  A  somewhat  large  proportion  of  feeble-minded  girls  and  women  was 
found,  on  enquiry,  in  reform  and  penal  institutions.  These  undoubtedly  add 
io  the  number  of  the  unemployed  in  Ontario.  A  statement  with  regard  to  Mental 
Defect  and  Unemplojnnent  is  given  in  Appendix  E.  1. 

Dnemployables. 

In  two  reformatory  institutions  for  girls  and  women  in  Ontario  152  inmates 
out  of  a  total  numbering  233  are  under  twenty  years  of  age;  33  inmates,  in 
addition,  are  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Those  classed  as  having  come  from 
unsatisfactory  homes  are  305  out  of  233  inmates.  Out  of  the  same  number,  233, 
143  are  native  Canadians.  Eeports  from  these  two  institutions  further  say  that 
the  strongest  influence  in  setting  inmates  in  a  good  way  of  living  is  "  interesting 
work  .  .  .  always  provided  there  is  an  awakening  of  the  soul."  The  next 
strongest  factor  is  "  Innocent  recreation.  I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the  great 
power  of  living  religious  influence,  but  I  do  think  the  ground  must  be  prepared 
for  the  good  seed."  A  further  reply  is  that  "they  are  not  likely  to  become  decent 
citizens  without  training  in  industrial  work."  "The  strongest  factor  is  skill 
in  some  one  kind  of  work." 

Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  these  mentally  sound,  do  well  after  leaving  one 
of  these  institutions,  when  they  have  been  taught  a  trade.  The  inmates  are 
girls  of  18  years  and  under. 

It  should  'be  specially  noted  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  inmates  of  these 
institutions  is  native  born.  A  class  which  may  be  described  fairly  as  unemploy- 
able, for  the  present  at  least,  is  growing  up  in  Ontario.  The  difficulty  is  not  from 
outside  nor  of  the  foreign-born,  it  is  within  the  country  and  native. 

One  cannot  but  connect  with  these  young  unemployables  the  class  of  workers 
described  as  irresponsible  earlier  in  this  Survey,  girls  who  change  from  one 
position  to  another,  and  are  never  long  in  any  work.  While  part-time  training 
and  vocational  guidance  will  do  much  to  cure  and  prevent  the  evil  of  young 
workers  becoming  unemployable,  it  is  believed  that  only  special  individual  care 
on  the  part  of  good  citizenship,  taking  the  form  of  after-care  committees,  will 
really  provide  for  the  satisfactory  employment  and  redemption  of  this  class.  Each 
young  worker  who  is  in  danger  of  becoming  unemployable,  needs  to  have  a  helper 

who  is  a  friend.  '  ,      ^       -,   .  ,    .     .  t 

Older  women,  who  are  unemployables,  may  be  found  m  gaol,  m  houses  ot 

industry  as  casuals,  and  appearing  before  police  magistrates.     Some  of  them  pass 
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endlessly  through  a  circle  which  includes  police  court,  gaol,  reformatory,  hospital, 
house  of  refuge,  and  hack  again  shortly  to  the  police  court.  Some  of  these  women 
are  sentenced  many  times. 

One  day  last  summer  there  were  32  women  inmates  in  the  Toronto  Gaol, 
10  for  the  first  time,  6  for  the  second  time,  1  for  the  third  time,  4  for  the  fifth 
time,  4  from  five  to  ten  times,  and  7  over  ten  times.  The  number  of  women 
prisoners  admitted  to  the  Toronto  Gaol  during  the  last  Government  year, 
"  repeaters  '^  not  being  counted  more  than  once,  was  995. 

This  comparatively  large  number  of  women  accounts  for  many  unemployables 
and  a  certain  amount  of  the  unemployment  existing  among  women.  Any  measures 
taken,  to  deal  permanently  with  the  individual  members  of  this  class,  will  lessen 
unemployment. 

Conclusion. 

All  women  are  strongly  urged  to  interest  themselves,  both  as  individuals  and 
in  organizations,  in  such  matters  as  the  practical  education  of  girls,  vocational 
guidance,  after-care  committees  for  young  workers,  women  workers'  associations, 
the  training  and  organization  of  house-workers,  the  advocacy  of  thrift,  the  use 
of  small  gardens,  and  the  recognition  of  home  making  and  the  care  of  children 
as  occupations. 

Whatever  action  the  Government  may  take,  and  whatever  leadership  may 
be  provided,  the  questions  affecting  women's  employment,  vital  to  happiness  and 
well-being,  cannot  be  solved  without  the  co-operation  of  the  women  of  the  Province. 

Recommendations. 

Your  Commissioners  wish  to  emphasize: 

1.  The  economic  and  social  importance  of  wage-earning  employments  among 
women  in  Ontario.  Investigation  indicates  that  there  are  at  least  175,000  women 
wage-earners  in  this  Province.  While  it  is  true  that  many  of  these  women  marry 
after  some  years  spent  in  paid  work,  their  places  are  taken  by  other,  generally 
younger,  women  workers,  and  thus  this  great  total  remains  undiminished  and  will 
increase  as  manufacturing  industries  expand.  The  fact  that  such  numbers  of 
women  are  at  work  and  the  significance  of  this  fact  have  not  been  sufficiently 
realized,  and  thus,  adequate  action  has  not  been  taken  to  make  their  employments 
conform  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  the  family  and  the  individual  worker. 

2.  The  working  life  of  women  wage-earners  is  spent  first  in  paid  employ- 
ment, and  afterwards  in  home-making  and  the  care  of  children.  This  fact 
of  marriage  must  be  taken  into  consideration  if  the  woman's  employment  as  a 
paid  worker  is  to  be  successful,  and  much  more  if  her  work  in  home-making  and 
the  care  of  children  is  to  be  skilled,  and  the  contribution  to  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  country  that  it  ought  to  be.  Failure  to  connect  the  two  parts  of  the 
women's  working  life  into  a  whole  results  in  injury  both  to  paid  employment 
and  married  life. 

3.  The  regularity  and  quality  of  the  average  woman's  work  depend  largely 
on  the  wise  personal  care  and  training  which  she  has  received  at  home  and  in 
school.  The  health  of  the  woman  worker  is  an  important  factor  in  woman's 
employments. 
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Your  Commissioners,  therefore,  strongly  urge : 

1.  That  practical  education  be  more  fully  provided  for  girls  in  the  schools  j 
of  the  Province,  and  that  their  training  should  include  the  study  of  food  values, 
cooking,  health,  physical  training,  instruction  in  the  use  of  money,  thrift, 
home  economics,  and  the  care  of  children,  some  knowledge  of  the  making  of 
clothes,  and  other  practical  matters  such  as  gardening  and  the  advantage  of  self- 
help  clubs. 

2.  That  the  Provincial  Labour  Commission  take  steps  to  encourage  the 
organization  of  workers'  associations  among  women  in  emplojnment.  These  associa- 
tions provide  comradeship  and  recreation  and  are  a  means  for  promoting  health, 
efficiency,  and  co-operation  among  women,  as  well  as  helping  to  secure  steady 
employment.  The  work  accomplished  by  associations  of  trained  nurses,  and  the 
remarkable  achievements  in  good  citizenship  of  Women's  Institutes  are  indications 
of  results  which  can  be  obtained  through  women  workers'  associations. 

3.  That,  since  changes  resulting  from  the  development  of  many  paid  occupa- 
tions are  tending  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  position  held  by  home-making 
occupations,  recognition  should  be  given  by  educational  authorities  and  the  State 
to  home-making  and  the  care  of  children  as  women's  occupations  which  require 
training,  skill,  and  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Your  Commissioners  believe  that 
such  recognition  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  home-making  and  wage-earning 
occupations,  and  the  community. 

Your  Commissioners  further  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Government 
should  pass  legislation  to  secure  the  following: 

1.  Training  for  house-workers,  (a)  Training  schools  to  be  established  in 
connection  with  existing  Welcome  Hostels  for  immigrant  women  intending  to 
be  house- workers  and  certificates  granted  to  competent  workers.  (6)  Training 
classes  (with  certificates  to  graduates)  to  be  estahlished  in  connection  with 
technical  schools  and  in  other  schools  where  such  arrangements  are  possible. 
(c)  Part-time  courses  of  training,  with  certificates,  to  be  arranged  for  house- 
workers  in  positions,  (d)  The  Provincial  Employment  Bureaux  to  co-operate  with 
these  training  schools  and  classes. 

2.  Classes  in  salesmanship  to  be  established  in  technical  schools. 

3.  No  business  college  to  be  allowed  to  teach  without  license  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Such  schools  and  colleges  to  be  inspected  and  required  to 
maintain  a  standard  of  teaching  to  be  fixed  by  the  Department 

4.  The  prison  farm  system,  which  has  been  begun  for  women  prisoners,  to  be 
extended  as  speedily  and  widely  as  practicable,  with  an  indeterminate  sentence. 
Prisoners  and  inmates  of  reformatories  who  have  no  trade  to  receive  training  in 
some  skilled  occupation. 
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Section  3. 
RELATION  OF  SCHOOLS  TO  EMPLOYMENT. 


The  Commission  are  satisfied  that  much  unemployment  occurs  in  the  transi- 
tion from  the  school  to  paid  employment.  Almost  unsupervised,  bo^s  and  girls 
drift  in  and  out  of  occupations,  for  which  they  find  themselves  unsuited.  Nor 
does  this  ill-effect  terminate  with  adolescence.  After  several  years  of  work,  with- 
out educative  value,  or  prospect  of  permanent  employment,  numbers  are  left  un- 
trained and  unemployed.  They  naturally  drift  into  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour, 
and  at  best  have  a  precarious  livelihood. 

Unemployment  among  adults  is  due  not  only  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of 
individuals,  but  also  to  defects  of  character.  Whatever  the  school  can  do,  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  those  defects,  mil  directly  lessen  unemployment,  of  the 
kind  that  is  most  difficult  to  handle. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  most  children  leave  the  school  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Real  mental  awakening  seldom  occurs  until  afterwards.  An  added 
year  of  education,  given  partly  to  academic  work  and  partly  to  manual  or  trade 
training,  would  prove  of  incalculable  advantage.  Through  this  added  year  apti- 
tude might  he  discovered  and  capacity  for  self-support  ensured  in  a  way  not 
possible  when  the  child  leaves  school  at  fourteen  and  begins  work  without  special 
training.  The  Department  of  Education  has  shown  itself  alive  to  the  great  need 
of  instruction  for  young  people  in  industrial,  agricultural  and  household  occupa- 
tions. Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  raising  the  school  age  to  fifteen  in 
localities  which  recognize  the  increase  in  efiBciency  thus  to  be  secured.  But  even 
these  provisions  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  changing  industrial  system.  There 
is  need  for  further  decided  action. 


Amendments  to  the  Department  of  Education  Act. 

Your  Commissioners,  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Act  regu- 
lating attendance  at  school,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Truancy  Act,  9 
Edward  VII,   Chap.   92,  be  amended  in  these  respects: — 

1.  To  require  all  primary  schools  supported  by  the  public  funds  to  provide 
within  a  limited  time  facilities  for  domestic  and  manual  or  agricultural  instruc- 
tion; 

2.  To  raise  the  school  age,  so  as  to  leave  with  the  parent  the  choice  either, 
(a)  of  leaving  the  child  in  school  until  the  fifteenth  birthday,  or 

(6)  of  placing  the  child  in  an  Industrial,  Agricultural  or  Domestic  School 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  fifteenth  birthday,  or 

(c)   of  removing  the  child  from  school  at  the  present  school   age,   for   an 
industrial,  agricultural  or  domestic  pursuit,  to  be  combined  with  part- 
time  industrial,  agricultural  or  domestic  instruction  until  the  sixteenth 
birthday. 
r^  u. 
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Vocational  Guidance  and  the  Schools. 

The  Juvenile  Departments  of  the  Local  Employment  Bureaux  should  be 
placed  in  charge  of  a  second  Assistant  Director,  with  whom  may  be  associated 
one  or  more  investigators  to  prepare  vocational  information. 

In  order  that  parents  and  children  may  fully  realize  the  need  of  additional 
training,  and  lest  the  drifting  of  children  from  job  to  job  destroy  the  result  of 
this  extended  education,  it  is  desirable  that  some  permanent  agency  be  formed 
to  connect  the  schools  with  the  life  work  of  pupils  and  by  personal  influence  to 
supplement  this  vocational  information.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  Vocational 
Guidance  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  School  System  of  Ontario,  under  the 
Department  of  Education.  To  this  end,  your  Commissioners  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  Educational  Authorities  be  given  power  to  establish : — 

1.  In  the  country.  Committees  to  study  and  promote  country  employments 
with  a  view  to  finding  occupation  for  young  people  in  the  country,  and  for  the 
extension  of  manual,  domestic  and  agricultural  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the 
district ; 

2.  In  the  cities  and  towns.  Committees  to  assist  in  advising  children  as  to 
choice  of  occupation  and  the  need  of  further  training  for  their  work. 

The  Committees  referred  to  should  co-operate  with  the  Assistant  Director  in 
the  organization  and  management  of  the  Juvenile  Department  of  the  Local  Em- 
ployment Bureau. 

While  the  initiative  should  rest  in  every  case  with  the  Educational  Authorities 
there  will  be  places  in  which  these  Authorities  neglect  to  use  their  power.  In 
such  cases  power  should  reside  with  the  Director  of  Employment  Bureaux  to 
establish  such  an  organization  as  circumstances  may  demand. 
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Section  4. 

INDUSTRIAL   CENTRES  AS   A   MEANS   OF   ASSISTING   THE   HANDI- 
CAPPED UNEMPLOYED. 


Your  Commissioners  recommend  the  establishment  of  Industrial  Centres  by 
the  Government  where  certain  classes  of  the  unwillingly  out  of  employment,  and 
destitute,  may  be  organized  and  assisted  to  engage  in  self-supporting  occupations. 
The  classes  for  which  these  centres  would  be  chiefly  designed  are:  1.  The 
physically  handicapped,  for  whom  specially  designed  occupations  are  possible;  2, 
the  aged,  destitute,  but  not  infirm,  who  are  able,  under  proper  surroundings,  to 
earn,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  support,  and  3,  casual  workers,  who, 
on  account  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  their  employment,  are  always  more  or 
less  destitute  and,  in  times  of  general  depression,  are  unable  to  find  work  by 
which  to  provide  food  and  shelter. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  Centres  is  to  provide  opportunity  for  as  large  a 
measure  of  self-support  as  the  capabilities  of  the  workers  will  permit,  and  by 
co-operation  with  the  Provincial  Employment  Bureaux  to  secure  suitable  employ- 
ment for  the  workers  as  speedily  as  the  nature  of  each  case  admits.  Some  enlarge- 
ment of  this  work  may  be  found  necessary  in  periods  of  abnormal  depression,  but 
the  remedy  for  these  conditions  should  be  sought  in  other  directions. 

The  men  should  voluntarily  elect  to  take  advantage  of  the  work  offered. 
The  payments  proposed  are  the  necessaries  of  life  and  training  along  certain 
lines.  It  may  be  found  advisable  to  make  the  acceptance  of  charity  and  refusal 
to  engage  in  such  work  a  ground  for  committal  as  vagrants. 

Conditions  of  admission  and  details  of  administration  would  be  determined 
by  the  Superintendent  in  charge  and  an  Advisory  Board.  During  the  early 
stages,  at  least,  of  such  an  undertaking,  large  discretionary  powers  must  be  delegated 
to  those  in  charge  since  judgment  must  be  exercised  after  the  nature  and  qualifica- 
tion of  the  applicants  are  ascertained. 

In  recommending  the  establishment  of  such  Industrial  Centres,  your  Com- 
missioners have  been  influenced  by  these,  among  other,  considerations: 

The  problem  of  the  handicapped  unemployed  cannot  be  effectively  dealt  with 
by  private  industry,  and  private  charity  should  not  be  charged  with  the  care  of 
those  who,  if  better  organization  and  direction  were  provided,  would  develop 
capacity  for  self-support  while  retaining  their  self-respect. 

More  important  still  is  the  fact  that  for  the  classes  referred  to  some  pro- 
vision must  be  made  if  they  are  to  be  prevented  from  drifting,  with  gradually 
weakening  resistance,  into  the  ranks  of  the  dependent  and  unemployable.  Not 
sentiment,  but  justice,  requires  that  for  the  destitute,  who  are  willing  to  work  an 
alternative  should  be  provided  by  the  State  for  pauperism,  vagrancy,  despair,  and 
in  not  a  few  cases,  suicide.  In  Toronto  alone,  during  the  past  year,  men  took 
their  own  lives,  leaving  written  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  cause  was  unem- 
ployment, and  inability  to  struggle  against  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  irresistible, 
adverse  forces.  Attention  is  drawn  to  this  here,  not  to  enlist  S}Tnpathv,  but 
to  enforce  the  claims  of  social  responsibility.  This  responsibility  will  remain  un- 
diminislied  until  organized  effort  has  been  made  by  the  stronger  members  of  society 
to  supply  the  leadership  through  which  alone  they  may  be  absolved  from  con- 
twbutory   neglect.     The   present    System    of    Prison    Farms    provides    Industrial 
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Centres  for  those  who  have  broken  the  law;  it  appears  of  equal,  if  not  more  im> 
portance  that  for  those  who  are  still  law-abiding  and  self-respecting,  a  protective 
organization  should  be  supplied,  which  will  supplement  their  own  efforts  against 
vagrancy  and  pauperism. 


The  following  suggestions  are  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Superin- 
tendent in  charge  and  the  Advisory  Board,  should  the  proposed  Industrial  Centres 
be  organized. 

1.  An  agreement  to  remain  at  the  Industrial  Centres  for  not  less  than  six 
months,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Superintendent  in  charge,  to  be  required 
from  all  applicants. 

2.  Production  of  food  supplies  and  such  forms  of  industry  as  do  not  call  for 
much  skill  or  previous  experience  to  be  at  first  engaged  in;  later  on,  a  variety 
of  commodities  might  be  produced  to  fill  orders  secured  from  the  Provincial  or 
Dominion  Governments.  Under  skilled  supervision,  it  may  be  possible,  also,  to- 
design  some  form  of  product  for  which  a  sale  in  the  open  market  might  be  found. 

3.  Except  in  special  cases,  payment  to  be  graded  according  to  the  value  of 
the  service  performed.  It  should  be  made  in  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  instead 
of  money,  but  small  pajrments  in  tobacco,  or  other  luxuries  to  be  permissible. 

4.  The  more  efficient  to  be  promoted  to  positions  as  working  foremen,  when 
money  payments  may  be  made  for  instructing  others,  as  well  as  for  the  pro- 
ductive value  of  their  own  work. 

5.  Incentives  to  self -improvement  to  be  offered;  for  instance,  opportunity 
to  graduate  into  the  Provincial  Farms  as  a  preparation  for  independent  farming. 
A  certificate  of  fitness  as  skilled  agricultural  labourers  might  entitle  men  to  the- 
first  permanent  positions  to  be  secured  through  the  Provincial  Employment  Offices. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  men  in  the  Centres  to  be  that  of  employees;  decision 
as  to  occupation,  hours  of  labour  and  degrees  of  payment,  to  lie  with  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  Advisory  Board.  The  aim,  apart  from  the  training  given,  would- 
be  to  employ  the  ability  of  the  workers  to  its  greatest  productive  value  in  exchange 
for     security  against  the  destitution  otherwise  facing  both  men  and  families. 

7.  It  is  thought  desirable  to  leave  with  the  Superintendent  in  charge,  and^ 
an  Advisory  Board,  discretion  in  determining  what,  if  any,  payments  should  be 
made  to  workmen  when  they  have  dependent  families.  In  some  cases,  the  wives 
of  the  men  may  be  engaged  as  cooks;  in  others,  small  payments  may  be  made  to 
keep  families  in  their  present  homes. 

8.  Special  rates  of  transportation  to  be  secured  from  railways  and  steamship 
companies — in  the  case  of  railways,  not  to  exceed  Ic.  per  mile. 
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Section  5. 
VAGRANCY. 


Your  Commissioners  are  convinced  that  special  measures  are  required  to  deal 
with  the  considerable  body  of  wastrels  and  vagrants  whose  existence  gravely 
complicates  the  whole  problem  of  unemployment,  by  interfering  with  the  efficiency 
of  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  industrious  unemployed.  There  should  be  Pro- 
vince-wide co-operation  in  taking  these  parasites  off  the  street,  and  subjecting 
them  to  such  treatment  as  may  restore  them  to  useful  citizenship. 

Effect  Upon  Charitable  Institutions. 

Our  investigations  clearly  demonstrate  that  in  periods  of  depression  the 
shelters  maintained  for  homeless  workmen  are  largely  frequented  by  more  or 
less  able-bodied  men  whose  only  ambition  is  to  escape  labour  and  obtain  a  pre- 
carious living  at  the  expense  of  the  public  authorities  and  the  charitably  disposed. 
Their  maintenance  taxes  resources  that  should  go  to  the  relief  of  the  worthy 
unemployed.  They  intercept  assistance  intended  for  the  deserving  poor,  and 
needless  suffering  is  thus  imposed  upon  the  latter  class.  These  wilful  vagrants  are 
often  exceedingly  clever  at  their  profession  of  obtaining  alms  and  living  off  the 
community.  Knowing  that  they  must  make  a  pretence  of  seeking  work  before 
they  can  successfully  impose  upon  the  charitable  public,  many  of  them  go  through 
the  formality  of  registering  their  names  with  some  public  employment  agency. 
The  possession  of  a  registration  card  protects  them  from  interference  by  the 
police  and  furnishes  them  with  a  key  to  the  generosity  of  the  public.  The  least 
deserving  of  all  the  needy,  they  trade  persistently  and  successfully  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  people. 

Effect  upon  the  Unemployed. 

Not  only  does  this  army  of  vagrants  continually  bring  the  deserving  unem- 
ployed into  disrepute;  their  influence  is  definitely  bad,  their  idleness  is  contagious, 
they  are  a  corrupting  leaven,  which  has  a  deteriorating  effect  upon  unfortunate 
workmen  forced  to  associate  with  them  in  public  homes  and  shelters. 

Effect  Upon  Employment  Agencies. 

The  prevalence  of  this  deliberately  and  chronically  idle  class  demoralizes 
the  employment  agencies  and  labour  bureaux.  If  assigned  to  work  by  an  em- 
ployment bureau,  these  vagrants  default  or  display  such  incompetence  that  the 
bureau  and  its  efforts  to  organize  the  labour  market  are  seriously  discredited. 
The  experience  of  the  Toronto-Hamilton  Highway  Commission  is  described  else- 
where in  this  Report.  This  work  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
many  who  were  sent  from  the  Civic  Employment  Bureau  of  Toronto  were  merely 
vagrants.  This  occurred  althousfh  the  greater  number  of  those  registered  with 
the  Bureau  were  honest  and  willing  workers.  Our  present  method  of  handling 
vagrants  has  broken  down.  The  vagrant  thrives  on  Soup  Kitchens,  Houses  of 
Industry,  Salvation  Army  Shelters,  and  similar  institutions,  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  temporary  assistance  to  a  worthier  class.     The  experience 
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of  Toronto  in  this  respect  is  conclusive  for  the  city  has  become  a  popular 
rendezvous  for  the  habitual  Loafer,  the  nomad  of  the  highway,  and  the  man,  who, 
under  no  circumstances,  will  work  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time. 

Remedial  Measures, 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  vagrant  is  summed  up  in  Sir  Mathew  Hale^s 
remark,  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  that  "a  man  who  has  been  bred  up  in  the 
trade  of  begging  will  never,  unless  compelled,  fall  to  industry.^'  Able-bodied 
vagrants  must  be  made  to  work  for  their  living  until  they  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  self-support.  If  the  conditions  of  detention  are  too  easy,  many  will 
welcome  imprisonment,  particularly  in  the  cold  weather,  and  return  to  their 
parasitic  habits  on  release. 

Therefore,  the  vagrant  class  must  be  taken  off  the  street  and  away  from 
charity.  Those  who  systematically  avoid  work  must  be  separated  from  those 
who  desire  the  privilege  of  earning  their  own  living.  Thorough  separation  of 
the  two  classes  is  a  long  overdue  measure  of  justice  to  the  industrious  poor  and 
it  must  be  regarded  as  essential  to  real  progress  in  the  solution  of  unemployment. 

For  such  separation  the  existing  system  of  Industrial  Farms,  still  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  its  development  in  Ontario,  appears  to  furnish  the  necessary 
instrument  or  a  model  therefor.  It  is  desirable  that  this  system  should  be  ex- 
tended. Where  necessary,  a  number  of  contiguous  counties  or  municipalities  could 
maintain  a  joint  Industrial  Farm  for  the  accommodation  of  proved  vagrants  and 
confirmed  wasters.  The  statutes  already  provide  for  such  combined  action,  so 
that  little  new  legislation  will  be  required,  except  to  render  compulsory,  regula- 
tions which  are  now  permissive.  When  the  system  of  Industrial  Farms  is  com- 
plete and  when  magistrates  under  Government  direction  adopt  a  common  policy 
of  dealing  with  the  wilfully  unemployed,  the  futile  practice  of  passing  on  vagrants 
from  one  municipality  to  another  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  An  endless  chain 
of  unloaded  municipal  responsibility  makes  the  problem  not  easier,  but  more 
difficult  to  solve. 

Regular  labour  should  be  the  rule  on  these  Industrial  Farms,  for  the  habit 
of  work  is  acquired  only  through  labour.  Of  such  work  many  loafers  are  capable, 
if  the  necessary  pressure  is  applied.  It.  will  be  found  expedient  as  well  as  equit- 
able to  pay  wages,  or  a  bonus  by  way  of  encouraging  diligence  and  exertion  and 
of  providing  clothing,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  begin  life  again.  The  earnings  of 
vagrants  with  families  should  go  towards  the  support  of  their  families. 

For  all  alcoholic  victims,  we  advise  sentences  sufficiently  long  to  carry  them 
beyond  the  period  of  immoderate  craving  for  stimulants,  and  to  set  them  free 
physically  fit  and  to  that  extent  fortified  for  a  new  start  in  life.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  special  regulations  regarding  the  treatment  of  old  and  feeble 
vagrants. 

We  should  separate  the  vagrant  from  the  criminal.  Eeasons  are  given  else- 
where for  believing  that  they  belong  to  separate  types.  The  former  goes  into 
custody  because  his  condition,  the  latter  because  his  conduct  is  a  public  danger. 
To  the  criminal,  punishment  may  prove  deterrent;  but  imprisonment  is  often 
welcome  to  the  vagrant.  Criminals  and  vagrants  will  best  respond  to  different 
methods  of  treatment.  A  vagrant  will  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  restored 
to  self-control  and  becoming  employable  if  he  is  wholly  withdrawn  from  contact 
with  the  criminal. 
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Treatment  of  Released  Vagrants. 

There  remains  the  question  of  starting  the  vagrant  aright  when  the  period 
of  his  detention  is  over  and  he  gets  his  discharge.  To-day  he  returns  to  the 
cities,  often  full  of  good  intentions  and  sometimes  competent.  There  is  little 
to  help  him  maintain  his  new  resolve,  and  the  fact  that  the  police,  while  ignorant 
of  his  amendment,  know  his  doubtful  past,  is  sometimes  a  considerable  handicap. 
Failure  to  secure  employment  may  drive  him  back  to  vagrancy.  If  he  brings  from 
the  Farm  his  accumulated  earnings,  there  is  added  danger.  The  control  of  these 
accumulated  earnings  constitutes  a  difficult  problem  of  administration.  The 
prisoner's  rights  are  qualified  by  the  need  of  protecting  him  against  himself. 
Mr.  Archibald's  suggestion,  that  payment  take  the  form  of  a  specific  claim  for 
board  and  lodging,  to  be  paid  for  when  the  sum  has  been  exhausted,  merits  serious 
attention.  Such  a  claim  cannot  be  sold,  as  a  means  of  getting  liquor;  nor  can 
the  man  suffer  want,  till  this  has  been  exhausted.  Nevertheless,  the  most  pressing 
need  is  that  of  putting  him  at  once  to  work.  Your  Commissioners  believe  most 
strongly  that  if  the  possibilities  of  reclamation  are  at  all  to  be  realized.  Industrial 
Farms  must  be  linked  so  closely  with  Employment  Bureaux,  that  these  can  assist 
vagrants  on  release.  The  provision  of  some  form  of  good  conduct  certificate, 
for  the  discharged  vagrant  who  has  deserved  it,  would  facilitate  this. 

In  this  way  Employment  Bureaux  can  serve  two  special  purposes  in  addition 
to  their  ordinary  task  of  providing  work  for  the  unwillingly  unemployed.  They 
can  certify  to  magistrates  (when  this  is  the  case)  that  a  workman  charged  with 
vagrancy  has  formerly  accepted  work  and  tried  hard  to  get  it  before  arrest. 
They  can  also  assist  the  former  vagrant  to  make  a  successful  use  of  his  new 
opportunity  in  life. 

Your  Commissioners,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend: 

1.  The  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  remove  the  vagrant  from  the  labour 
market,  take  him  off  the  street  and  away  from  charity. 

2.  Centralized  State  control  of  all  authorities  and  agencies  dealing  with 
vagrants  and  homeless  men. 

3.  Extension  of  the  Industrial  Farm  system,  with  such  training  as  will  make 
for  their  reformation,  inculcate  habits  of  industry,  and  prepare  them  for  earning 
an  honest  livelihood. 

4.  Such  instructions  to  magistrates  as  will  ensure  uniform  treatment  of 
vagrants  all  over  the  Province. 

5.  The  segregation  of  vagrants  from  criminals. 

6.  Such  connection  between  the  Industrial  Farms  and  the  Provincial  Em- 
ployment Bureaux  as  will  enable  officers  of  the  Bureaux  to  help  vagrants-  on  release 
to  secure  employment. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
PROVISIONS   FOR   THE   RELIEF   OF   UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Section  1. 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Unemployment  which  is  due  to  personal  defects  calls  for  special  reference, 
and  is  discussed  elsewhere.  For  unemployment  resulting  from  trade  depression, 
or  the  temporary  dislocation  of  business,  workingmen  are  not  responsible.  The 
extent  of  this  fluctuation  in  1913  and  1914  has  been  the  subject  of  a  special 
enquiry.  According  to  651  firms  who  answered  the  enquiry  of  the  Commission, 
the  average  number  continuously  employed  by  them  in  1913  was  78,077.  During 
1914,  this  number  was  reduced  by  nearly  sixteen  per  cent.  Applying  the  same 
measurement  to  all  industrial  operatives  then  in  Ontario,  as  calculated  from  the 
Census  returns  of  1911,  it  is  found  that  the  extent  of  industrial  unemployment 
during  1914  equalled  the  full  working-time  of  more  than  30,000  persons.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  number  stated  was  continuously  out  of  work;  but  from 
the  information  obtained,  it  would  appear  that  the  average  period  of  unemploy- 
ment for  not  fewer  than  70,000  industrial  operatives  was  about  fifteen  weeks. 

Workers  engaged  in  transportation,  merchandising  and  personal  service,  are 
not  included  in  these  figures.  Nor  are  the  men  in  the  building  trades.  Their 
period  of  unemployment  in  1914  is  indicated  by  returns,  supplied  to  The  Ontario 
Bureau  of  Labour,  in  which  the  average  number  of  "  days  idle  "  is  estimated  at 
eighty-three.  While  in  these  trades  a  period  of  idleness  may  be  provided  for  in 
rates  of  wages,  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 

To  meet  the  conditions  referred  to,  your  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that 
some  form  of  unemployment  insurance  is  desirable,  in  the  interest  alike  of  the 
workingmen,  and  of  the  municipalities  affected. 

Representations  have  been  made  to  the  Commission  in  favour  of  compulsory 
Governmental  Insurance.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  no  reliable  statistics 
from  which  to  calculate  the  risk  of  unemployment. 

The  Workmen* s  Compensation  Act. 

This  difficulty  faced  the  designers  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which, 
nevertheless,  was  carried  into  law;  and  it  may  be  thought  that  a  system  of  insur- 
ance against  unemployment,  analogous  to  that  of  compensation  for  industrial 
accidents,  could  at  once  be  put  into  operation.  There  is,  however,  a  great  dif- 
ference between  industrial  accidents  and  unemployment.  ^'  Bad  risks,"  from  the 
standpoint  of  Workmen's  Compensation,  do  not  demand  attention.  Few  men 
willingly  become  victims  of  accident;  and  the  task  of  eliminating  those  whom 
age  or  sickness  render  particularly  prone  to  accident,  can  be  thrown  upon  em- 
ployers. Capital  can  thus  be  made  to  bear  the  whole  financial  burden.  Though 
the  risk  of  accident  is  not  determined,  charges  can  be  varied  from  one  year  to 
the  next,  with  the  records  of  the  past  year  for  a  basis. 

Insurance  against  Unemployment  differs  from  Workmen's  Compensation  in 
more  than  one  respect.     In  the  first  place,  "  bad  risks  "  may  be  deliberate.     Some 
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men  who  look  forward  to  receiving  unemployment  benefit  may  he  willing  to  shirk 
work  on  that  account.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  no  scheme  of  insurance 
can  remain  permanently  successful  unless  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  sum  received  in 
benefits  is  contributed  by  workmen.  Before  the  planning  of  the  British  National 
Insurance  Act,  Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith,  the  departmental  head  responsible 
for  its  success,  spoke  as  follows  to  the  British  Association  :^ 

"  The  scheme  must  be  contributory,  for  only  by  insisting  rigorously,  as  a 
necessary  qualification  for  benefit,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  weeks'  contribution 
shall  have  been  paid  by  each  recipient,  can  we  possibly  hope  to  put  limits  on  the 
exceptionally  bad  risks.'^ 

The  conditions  which  require  that  the  scheme  be  made  contributory  are,  unfor- 
tunately, not  confined  to  England. 

The  British  National  Insurance  Act. 

Since  the  Ontario  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  cannot  be  taken  as  a  model, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  British  National  Insurance  Act.  Few  governments, 
as  yet,  have  attempted  anything  of  this  kind.  Denmark  and  France,  with  pre- 
parations less  complete  than  those  of  England,  have  adopted  the  method  of  assist- 
ing voluntary  schemes.  Using  that  instinct  of  self-help,  which  sometimes  leads 
the  most  thrifty  workmen  to  provide  their  own  insurance,  these  countries  give 
state  subsidies  to  associations  paying  unemployment  benefit.  Nowhere,  except  in 
England,  has  compulsory  Government  Insurance  been  adopted  on  a  considerable 
scale.  The  calculation  of  risks  was  based,  in  England,  on  statistical  data  furnished 
by  the  Labour  Unions,  and  extending  over  many  years. 

Outside  Great  Britain,  an  impression  has  arisen,  that  the  British  Act  insures 
all  workers  in  the  country.  This  half-truth  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  confusion. 
The  National  Insurance  Act  consists  of  two  parts,  separate  in  purpose  and  adminis- 
tration. Part  I  relates  entirely  to  sickness  and  maternity.  With  certain  excep- 
tions, which  may  be  ignored,  all  workers  come  within  its  scope.  The  whole  of  the 
provision  for  meeting  unemployment  is  included  in  Part  II.  Though  this  is  no 
less  important  than  Part  I,  it  is  very  partial  in  its  application.  Successive  exten- 
sions will,  doubtless,  cover  all  the  trades.  At  present,  most  of  them  are  left 
untouched.  In  time  of  peace,  the  number  who  contribute  to  the  British  Fund 
and,  when  out  of  work,  claim  unemployment  benefit  from  Government,  is  two 
millions  and  a  half.  In  addition  to  this,  some  eight  hundred  thousand  are  enrolled 
in  voluntary  systems.  These  receive  subventions  from  the  Government,  in  no 
case  exceeding  one-sixth  of  the  aggregate  amount  expended  in  benefits  during  the 
preceding  year.  Nearly  twelve  millions  of  workers,  men  and  women,  employed 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  as  yet  without  insurance. 

The  British  system  is  administered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  through  the  Labour 
Exchanges.  Thus  the  "bad  risks  "—men  who  prefer  unemplo}Tnent  benefit  to 
wages — are  challenged,  when  work  is  available,  with  offers  of  emplo}Tnent.  Not 
only  must  the  system  be  contributory,  but  a  test  of  fitness  must  he  applied.  With- 
out the  Labour  Exchanges,  the  National  Insurance  Act  would  not  have  been 
successfully  operated. 


^Presidential  Address  to  the  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  Section  SJjen  by  Sir 
Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith,  K.C.B.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  Sheffield,  1910. 
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Voluntary  Systems, 

In  the  voluntary  systems,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  this  difficulty 
does  not  arise.  The  burden  of  eliminating  their  "bad  risks''  is  thrown  on  the 
workmen  themselves.  Through  personal  knowledge  of  their  fellows,  and  through 
their  business  agents,  they  can  do  so  effectively. 

The  subsidies  paid  in  Denmark  and  in  France  make  unemployment  insurance 
possible,  on  a  scale  far  greater  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  As  a  financial 
Bafeguard,  certain  limitations  of  benefit  are  necessary.  These  may  be  made  less 
stringent,  as  information  accumulates  regarding  risks.  Each  extension  increases 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  system. 

In  the  judgment  of  your  Commission  it  would  be  inadvisable,  with  the 
statistics  and  experience  available,  for  the  Government  to  establish  a  compulsory 
scheme  of  insurance  against  unemployment.  There  are  two  preliminary  requisites. 
The  Department  of  Labour,  whose  creation  is  proposed,  must  establish  a  chain  of 
Employment  Bureaux,  which  will  keep  unemployment  at  a  minimum.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must,  from  month  to  month,  collect  such  information,  as  will  make 
possible  a  calculation  of  the  risks.  This  involves,  from  the  beginning,  the  fullest 
assistance  from  the  workingmen  themselves.  A  fuU  trade  cycle,  including  a  boom 
and  a  depression,  must  be  studied. 

In  assisting  voluntary  associations  of  workmen,  the  British  Act  provides  sub- 
ventions, equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  sum  paid  in  benefits.  For  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  your  Commissioners  suggest  subventions  of  one-fifth. 

Your  Commissioners,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend : 

1.  That  financial  assistance  be  given  by  the  Government  of  Ontario  to  those 
voluntary  associations  of  workingmen  which  undertake  to  provide  unemployment 
benefits  for  their  members. 

2.  That  the  assistance  to  such  associations  equal  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  sums 
disbursed  by  them  in  Unemployment  Benefits,  under  regulations  approved  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council*. 

3.  That  the  collection  of  statistics  relating  to  the  causes  and  risks  of  unem- 
ployment, be  entrusted  to  the  Department  of  Labour,  recommended  in  Part  I, 
Chapter  II,  Section  1.  ' 
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Section  2. 
ORGANIZATION  OF  CHARITABLE  RELIEF. 


Co-operation  Between  Public  and  Private  Benevolence. 

Relief  to  those  in  need  is  undertaken  by  the  Province,  municipalities  and  pri- 
vate benevolence.  No  central  control  exists,  and  no  authority  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  studying  the  best  methods  of  relief  and  preventive  measures,  nor  is  there 
any  authority  which  gives  direction  and  leadership  in  the  vast  yearly  expenditures 
of  time,  money,  and  effort  for  charitable  ends.  Our  present  methods  of  charitable 
relief  do  not  aid  in  preventing  unemployment,  and  do  unfortunately  help  to  create 
unemployables.  The  children  of  families  in  receipt  of  municipal  and  private  bene- 
volence in  too  many  cases  grow  up  to  become  charges  on  charity,  and  either  do  not 
receive  training  for  employment  or  are  physically  and  morally  incapable  of  steady, 
self-supporting  work.  Instances  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission 
in  which  three  generations  in  the  same  family  have  in  turn  received  aid  from 
the  charitable  institutions  of  an  Ontario  city.  The  first  generation  may  have  come 
from  another  country,  but  two  of  these  generations  have  been  born  in  Canada.  To 
cease  creating  unemployables  and  a  dependent  pauper  class,  public  and  private 
benevolence  must  be  so  organized  that  they  will  co-operate  with  each  other  in  devis- 
ing effective  preventive  measures ;  in  giving  adequate  relief  to  those  in  need ;  and  in 
restoring  those  with  whom  they  deal  to  self-supporting  strength  and  independence. 

Your  Commissioners  believe  that  a  Provincial  official  or  Board  corresponding 
to  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  should  have  charge  of  the  work  outlined  above, 
and  other  related  matters.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  take  such  action  immediately; 
but  whenever  it  is  possible,  your  Commissioners  believe  that  great  good  will 
result  from  adequate  study,  organization  and  leadership  in  this  work  by  a  capable 
Provincial  authority.  Local  Boards  controlling  local  charities  would  have  the 
same  relation  to  the  Provincial  Board  as  Local  Boards  of  Health  have  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Health. 

The  State  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  permanent  organization  and  ample 
financial  resources.  Private  enterprise  brings  resources  of  another  character — 
disinterestedness,  wisdom,  special  insight,  and  above  all,  an  initiative  which  meets 
obstacles  and  discouragements  with  new  plans,  fresh  courage  and  unabated  sym- 
pathy. In  every  community  there  are  men  and  women  with  the  good-will ;  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  supply  the  guidance  and  machinery  through  which 
this  good-will  may  be  made  effective.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  nothing 
the  State  or  private  initiative  can  do  to  help  forward  social  reform  will  prove 
of  such  permanent  value  as  the  enabling  of  those  requiring  help  to  help  them- 
selves. To  weaken  self-reliance  is  to  weaken  self-respect,  and  too  extended  an 
activity  upon  the  part  of  the  State  may  result  in  loss  of  virility,  initiative  and 
.  perseverance  in  the  class  which  most  needs  these  qualities. 

Control, 

The  Province  could  afford  ample  financial  support  to  worthy  charitable  insti- 
tutions if  a  tax  were  imposed  on  the  sale  of  tickets  for  professional  amusements. 
With  public  grants  would  necessarily  go  a  measure  of  public  control,  or  at  least 
of  public  guidance.     The  Provincial  Board  eventually  would  control  by  license  all 
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institutions  and  charities  receiving  Provincial  grants.  It  would  demand  from 
such  beneficiaries  a  standard  of  administration^  and  it  would  require  within  a 
reasonable  time  that  the  heads  of  institutions  be  trained  and  certificated  superin- 
tendents. Conferences  of  these  workers  should  be  held  regularly  when  methods  of 
work,  means  of  prevention  and  cure,  and  all  problems  affecting  various  classes 
of  dependents  would  be  carefully  considered.  In  most  cases  institutions  should 
be  removed  from  urban  to  rural  districts.  In  the  case  of  institutions  for  children 
great  care  should  be  exercised  to  conserve  personality  and  to  give  them  training 
for  employments  suited  to  their  individual  capacities.  Public  canvassing  for  sup- 
port ot  institutions  should  be  permitted  only  after  certain  regulations  prepared  by 
a  competent  authority  have  been  complied  with. 

It  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  State  to  provide  a  school  for  training 
social  workers  in  order  that  its  institutions  may  be  efficiently  administered,  and 
that  carefully  sifted  facts  may  be  secured  to  help  in  the  solution  of  problems  in 
connection  with  which  the  institutions  may  be  but  a  temporary  expedient.  It 
would  appear  that  Provincial  activities  will  be  directed  to  relief  rather  than  to 
reform  until  a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  women  interested  in  their  work  secure 
the  education  and  training  which  will  fit  them  for  successful  institutional  service. 
Unless  assurance  is  given  that  persons  so  qualified  will  receive  the  preference  in 
these  Government  appointments,  the  required  workers  to  engage  in  definitely 
remedial  work  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

Prevention. 

One  outstanding  conviction  in  reference  to  charity,  arising  from  the  informa- 
tion secured  by  the  Commission  during  its  enquiry  on  Unemployment,  is  that 
the  present  system  of  relief  is  not  sufficiently  supplemented  by  preventive  activities. 
The  acceptance  by  many  of  the  present  system  as  inevitable  is  one  of  the  most 
discouraging  discoveries  of  the  investigation  made.  The  value  of  impersonal 
service  has  also  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  public  mind.  While  in  some 
cases,  giving  or  securing  financial  assistance  may  be  the  full  measure  of  social 
responsibility,  preventive  and  remedial  action  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  wise 
personal  service  of  those  interested.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  those  charged  with 
the  relief  or  care  of  the  homeless,  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the  crippled,  the  blind,  the 
feeble-minded  and  all  others  whose  welfare  is  a  public  responsibility,  to  shape  their 
work  towards  the  prevention  and  elimination  of  contributory  causes.* 

There  should  be  a  definite  end  in  all  social  relief  work,  and  this  end  should  not 
only  nor  chiefly  be  efficiency  of  management,  indispensable  as  this  is,  but  the 
discovery  and  cure  of  the  causes  which  burden  the  State  and  society,  create  misery 
and  destitution,  and  perpetuate  social  wrongs  and  parasitism. 

A  marked  distinction  between  relief  and  remedy  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  one  works  chiefly  through  material  means  and  from  without,  while  the  other 
operates  through  personal  influence  directed  to  the  development  of  resistance  and 
perseverance  in  the  weak,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  moral  qualities  in  the 
mean  and  low. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Commissioners  that  the  cost  of  charities  to  the 
Province  and  the  community  must  continue  to  increase  until  a  vigorous,  State- 
guided  effort  is  made  to  replace  the  existing  agencies  of  relief  by  agencies  definitKly 


1  Pee    "  Mental   Defect   as   a   Cause   of   Unemployment,"   Appendix   E   I,   prepared   for   the 
Commission  by  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,   Inspector  of  the  Feeble-minded,  Ontario. 
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directed  to  remedies  and  prevention.  It  is  not  thought  that  even  temporary 
additional  cost  will  be  involved  in  such  a  change,  while  the  ultimate  gain  financially 
and  socially  would  appear  to  warrant  the  early  adoption  of  the  policy.  The 
Government  of  Ontario  has  already  introduced  far-reaching  reforms  in  one  Pro- 
vincial Department;  it  is  urged  that  similar  methods  be  applied  in  the  wide  field 
of  Charities. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  impress  upon  all 
charitable  institutions  receiving  public  grants,  the  urgent  necessity  for  directing 
their  attention  to  problems  in  connection  with  which  the  institution  is  only  a 
palliative,  and  that  annual  confidential  reports  of  such  study  and  consideration 
be  forwarded  to  the  Provincial  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Methods  of  Relief. 

To  be  remedial  it  is  evident  that  charitable  relief  must  be  sufficient  to  solve 
the  problem  of  each  separate  case  assisted.  No  one  living  on  half  rations  can 
remain  an  efficient  worker.  If  the  worker  is  physically  incapacitated  by  accident 
or  sickness,  no  relief  is  adequate  which  does  not  provide  medical  attendance  and 
such  measures  of  assistance  as  will  eventually  ensure  the  worker  self-supporting 
employment.  To  give  money,  or  a  meagre  ration  of  food,  or  to  supply  hospital 
treatment  without  the  after-care  which  is  often  necessary  before  the  worker  is  fit 
for  work,  or  to  leave  the  worker  without  help  in  finding  suitable  employment,  are 
methods  of  relief  which  end  in  the  slow  degeneration  of  many.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  private  initiative  and  the  will-to-help  can  supplement  public  benevolence.  Let 
the  State  give  sufficient  material  assistance  to  maintain  life.  Private  benevolence 
should  then  earnestly  study  the  case  of  the  individual,  first  to  find  the  character 
of  the  help  which  is  needed,  and  then  to  supply  that  help.  Many  agencies  should 
not  deal  wath  a  single  case.  But  the  treatment  of  one  case  should  he  left  to  one 
agency,  others  assisting  as  their  special  work  may  be  required,  but  only  through 
the  one  medium  agreed  on. 

In  this  way  over-lapping  and  duplication  can  be  prevented.  It  is  generally 
true  that  over-lapping  occurs  because  the  help  of  one  charitable  society  has  not 
been  sufficient,  and  others  have  been  called  in  to  supplement  the  inefficient  efforts 
of  a  single  agency. 

Your  Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  private  benevolent  organizations 
should  undertake  to  give  help  of  this  character  to  individuals  and  families  who 
have  applied  for  public  relief.  In  this  wa}^,  a  large  number  of  persons  may  be 
restored  to  self-supporting  independence,  and  the  creation  of  a  pauper  class  pre- 
vented in  Ontario. 

In  charitable  institutions,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  units  of  economy,  but  this 
policy  is  not  now  generally  put  into  practice.  There  is  also  unnecessary  duplican 
tion,  some  institutions  occupying  the  same  field  as  others  in  the  same  line  of  work. 
The  Provincial  official  or  Board  referred  to  previously  should  have  power,  either  to 
unite  these  institutions  or  to  advise  one  to  seek  some  other  field  of  work  which  is 
open  in  the  community.  The  administration  of  these  institutions  will  he  made 
more  efficient  as  the  standards  set  by  the  Provincial  official  or  Board  become 
effective. 
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Personal  Factors,  ^^m 

Investigation  has  caused  your  Commissioners  to  place  great  emphasis  on  thfc 
necessity  for  considering  personal  factors  before  a  plan  of  remedial  relief  can  be 
made  successfully  for  any  family  or  individual.  Poverty  and  distress  are  often 
caused  by  drunkenness.  Children,  especially,  suffer  great  loss  through  the  break- 
down of  family  life,  traceable  to  this  failing.  Widows  and  deserted  wives  charged 
with  the  support  of  young  children  have  a  strong  claim  on  public  and  private 
charity.  The  home  should  be  kept  together  and  the  mother  enabled  to  give  proper 
care  to  her  children  without  suffering  the  loss  of  her  own  health  through  the  strain 
of  a  too  heavy  load.  The  sick,  the  blind,  cripples  and  all  handicapped  people  who 
need  help  should  be  assisted  to  help  themselves,  and  should  be  employed  as  far  as 
possible.  Only  an  inferior  form  of  benevolence  would  deprive  such  persons  of 
the  measure  of  independence  of  which  they  are  capable.  Money  can  play  but  a 
small  part  in  this  form  of  relief  compared  with  the  personal  care  and  thought 
which  must  enter  into  the  solution  of  individual  problems.  Above  all,  chil- 
dren should  be  cared  for  so  that  they  may  become  good-living,  strong,  healthy  and 
happy  citizens,  fitted  to  bear  their  own  burdens  and  to  help  in  carrying  the  burdens 
of  others.  In  every  case,  the  inculcation  of  thrift  and  self-help  is  a  great  service  to 
be  rendered  by  public  teaching  and  private  benevolence. 

Conclusion. 

A  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  for  those  who  are  unwillingly  compelled  to- 
accept  charity  must  impress  itself  on  all  who  study  social  and  economic  problems. 
Communities  have  sometimes  forgotten  that  Government  activities  should  be 
definitely  designed  to  advance  the  well-being  of  the  average  man  and  woman. 
In  our  modern  industrial  system,  with  its  rapid  and  complex  variations,  many 
individuals  are  subject  to  misfortunes,  such  as  loss  of  work,  which  they  cannot 
foresee  and  prevent.  If  our  social  life  is  to  retain  its  characteristics  of  democracy,, 
our  people  must  be  safeguarded  against  disasters  which  are  not  of  their  making 
and  given  opportunities  for  higher  personal  development.  To  secure  this  end 
requires  qualities  of  leadership  and  initiative,  and  the  willing  co-operation  of  all 
for  the  common  good. 


PART    II. 


DATA  REGARDING  UNEMPLOYMENT 

IN    ONTARIO. 
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PART    II. 

CHAPTER  I. 

EXTENT  AND  DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN     ONTAiUO. 

(1)  Eaient  of  Unemployment. 

No  country  has  yet  been  able  accurately  to  measure  the  total  volume  of  unem- 
ployment within  its  borders  at  a  selected  time.  All  estimates  of  this  kind  have 
been  inferential,  and  in  many  the  risk  of  error  has  been  great.  It  has  been  found 
easier  to  measure  the  relative  change  in  the  volume  of  unemployment  between 
one  time  or  another.  The  method  of  stating  the  condition  of  affairs  in  terms 
of  a  previous  condition  has  the  merit  of  showing  at  a  glance  how  serious  a  given 
situation  has  become. 

In  England  the  Board  of  Trade  publishes  each  month  in  The  Labour  Gazette 
an  account  of  the  labour  market  in  the  previous  month.  This  is  based  on  returns 
from  three  sources.  The  principal  labour  unions  of  the  country  voluntarily 
return  the  number  of  their  members,  and  the  percentage  who  were  receiving 
unemployment  benefit  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  question.  This  is  supplemented 
by  returns  from  a  number  of  firms  in  the  same  and  other  industries,  showing  the 
change  in  the  number  of  their  work-people  during  the  third  week  of  the  month,  as 
compared  with  the  conditions  in  the  month  before,  and  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year.  Since  the  passing  of  the  National  Insurance  Act  a  further 
table  has  been  introduced,  which  covers  workers  in  the  trades  insured  by  Govern- 
ment. Thus  the  condition  of  the  labour  market  is  approached  by  several  paths, 
and  the  coincidence  of  the  results  may  be  used  to  verify  each  table.  This  coin- 
cidence is,  as  a  rule,  complete. 

For  the  German  Empire  similar  results  are  collected  and  published  in  Der 
Reichsarheitshlatt.  Since  there  is  in  Germany  no  governmental  system  of  insur- 
ance against  unemployment,  the  third  of  the  British  tables  has  no  parallel.  The 
reports  of  emplo^^ers  and  of  labour  unions  are  nevertheless  a  valuable  guide. 

In  both  countries  these  reports  are  supplemented  by  tables  showing  the 
proportion  between  applications  for  work  at  the  public  labour  exchanges  and 
the  number  of  vacant  situations  notified.  The  business  methods  of  each  country 
maiDtain  a  certain  normal  ratio  between  them,  and  any  departure  from  this  is 
another  sign  of  change  in  the  conditions  of  employment. 

No  such  information  has  ever  been  collected  in  Ontario.  The  reports  of  the 
Provincial  Bureau  of  Labour  make  an  attempt  in  this  direction,  but,  for  several 
reasons,  this  is  unsuccessful.  The  small  scale  of  operation  of  the  Provincial 
Labour  Bureaux  makes  their  reports  unrepresentative.  The  returns  of  employ- 
ment supplied  by  manufacturers  are  given  once  a  year  instead  of  once  a  month, 
and  for  this  reason  cannot  reflect  immediate  changes  in  employment.  Moreover, 
these  returns  are  purely  voluntary.  Those  which  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Labour 
vary  from  one  year  to  the  next.  The  inclination  to  make  reports  is  naturally 
strongest  with  the  firms  whose  business  is  most  prosperous.  As  a  result,  all  that 
can  be  said  of  the  returns  supplied  to  the  Bureau,  is  that  they  represent  very 
roughly  the  condition  of  certain  successful  firms.     It  mav  be  noted  that,  despite 
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the  known  decrease  in  the  volume  of  employment  among  manufacturing  operatives 
in  Ontario  during  1914,  the  Keport  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour,  which  deals  with 
conditions  in  that  year,  shows  a  considerable  increase.' 

The  regular  statements  of  the  Provincial  Bureau  of  Labour  have  from  time 
to  time  been  supplemented  by  special  estimates.  Enquiries  have  been  made,  both 
by  The  Canadian  Labour  Gazette  and  by  The  Canadian  Municipal  Journal  as 
to  the  extent  of  unemployment  in  large  centres  of  population.  Some  of  the 
replies  to  these  enquiries  have  been  based  on  accurate  and  detailed  knowledge; 
others  have  been  simply  guesswork.  When  accurate  results  are  combined  with 
these  rough  estimates  the  result  must  contain  an  element  of  error  so  large  as  to 
make  the  total  unreliable. 

The  Commission  was  thus  compelled  to  conduct  its  own  enquiry,  before 
judging  the  state  of  employment  in  the  Province.  It  was  impossible,  in  the 
absence  of  permanent  machinery,  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  employment,  but  an 
investigation  of  unemployment  among  manufacturing  operatives  was  considered 
possible.  The  list  of  membership  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
was  used  for  this  enquiry.  On  May  20th,  1915,  schedules  were  mailed  to  the 
managers  of  1,637  factories  operating  in  the  Province.^  A  circular  which  accom- 
panied the  schedules  explained  the  necessity  for  this  information  and  guaranteed 
that  the  statements  of  individual  firms  would  be  treated  as  confidential.  Of 
about  700  replies,  which  were  received  from  industries  of  every  kind,  651  were 
in  a  form  that  could  be  used.  These  were  detailed  statements  covering,  in  firms 
established  previous  to  1912,  each  of  the  thirty-six  months  under  review.  The 
reports  of  firms  established  within  the  last 'three  years  were  used  only  when  the 
detailed  returns  covered  every  month  since  operations  were  begun.  The  average 
number  employed  in  the  651  factories  whose  returns  were  tabulated  was: — 

In  1912  In  1913  In  1914 

Men.  Women.  Men.  Women.  Men.  Women. 

60,108  13,151  64,292  13,785  53,144  12,554 

This  indicates  a  decline  in  the  volume  of  employment  during  1914  of  15.8% ; 
or,  by  sex,  of  17.5%  for  the  men,  and  8.2%  for  the  women.  It  need  not  be  added 
that  if  these  figures  represented  the  condition  of  affairs  among  all  manufacturing 
operatives  in  the  Province,  the  situation  would  have  been  serious.  The  correspond- 
ing figures  for  England,  in  a  time  of  trade  depression,  seldom  exceed  5%. 


1  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour,  Ontario,  1914. 

2  The  form  was  as  follows: — 

Firm    

Town   or   City 

Nature    of    Industry    

Number  of  employees  on  pay-roll  last  pay  sheet  of  the  month 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Men.         Women.         (Men.         Women.         Men.         Women 

Jan ......  

Feb 

March 

Aprn 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 
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Since  those  li<;ure.s  lehile  to  little  more  than  one-third  oi"  the  number  of 
industrial  workers,  they  cannot  be  taken  as  an  accurate  index  for  the  whole.  If 
the  returns  had  been  procured  absolutely  at  random  it  would  be  possible,  by  the 
use  of  a  recognized  formula,  to  calculate  the  limit  of  error  and  deduce  from  tiiese 
figures  that  not  less  than  a  certain  percentage  of  the  workers  was  unemployed 
during  the  whole  of  1914.     The  formula  indicates  that  this  was  at  least  11%.' 

In  fact  the  selection  was  not  made  quite  at  random.  In  sending  or  neglecting 
to  send  their  returns  to  the  Commission,  the  managers  of  factories  virtually 
selected  themselves.  The  question  arises,  whether  in  doing  so  they  have  pro- 
duced a  result  likely  to  exaggerate  the  condition  of  affairs. 

An  examination  of  the  circumstances  under  which  enquiries  were  made  shows 
that  the  returns  are  more  likely  to  have  understated  than  to  have  overstated  the 
volume  of  unemployment  in  each  industry.  Firms  which  were  declared  bankrupt 
in  1914,  and  which  employed  labour  in  the  two  preceding  years,  in  most  cases 
did  not  receive  a  circular.  If  returns  from  such  firms  were  forthcoming,  the  effect 
would  certainly  be  to  produce  a  figure  higher  than  the  11%  which  has  been  taken. 
Some  firms  have  given  so  little  attention  to  the  matter  of  keeping  records  of 
employment  that  they  cannot  discover  their  variations  in  employment.  These 
made  no  returns.  Their  lack  of  system  renders  them  liable  to  fluctuations  in 
employment  greater  than  those  among  firms  with  more  serviceable  records.  Again, 
among  firms  which  keep  sufficient  records  to  fill  in  the  returns,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  this  investigation,  as  in  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour,  "employers  who  had 
suffered  comparatively  little  from  the  trade  depression  would  be  more  likely  to 
disclose  their  history  than  employers  who  had  suffered  more  severely.  On  all 
of  these  counts  it  is  probable  that  the  returns  received  by  this  Commission  were 
an  under-statement  rather  than  an  over-statement  of  the  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  whose  records  are  so 
kept  as  to  show  their  variation  in  employment  month  by  month  for  years  past  are, 
as  a  rule,  the  larger  firms.  These  larger  firms  belong  for  the  most  part  to  certain 
industries  which  have  suffered  most  severely.  Of  the  651  returns  which  were 
received  in  good  condition,  142  related  to  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  This,  as  a 
rule,  suffers  more  heavily  from  trade  depression  than  any  other  industry.  Con- 
sequently, in  so  far  as  the  number  of  replies  of  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  was 
disproportionate,  their  records  would  exaggerate  the  amount  of  unemployment 
which  existed. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  decided  to  make  a  calculation  in  more  detail,  by 
groups  of  industries.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  kindness  of  the  Dominion 
Census  and  Statistics  Office,  which  supplied  a  special  return  showing,  by  fifteet^ 
groups  of  industries,  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  1911  in  the  manufactures 
of  Ontario. 

The  least  of  these,  groups  was  the  Hand  Trades,  which  at  that  time  included 
3,687  workers.  In  the  calculations  that  follow  they  have  been  ignored.  The 
remaining  groups  included  212,875  workers. 

The  growth  in  each  group  of  industries  from  1911  to  1912,  an  uncertain 
quantity,  cannot  have  differed  very  much  from  the  growth  between  the  years 
1912  and  1913,  when  conditions  were  essentially  the  same.  The  change  in  employ- 
ment, among  the  firms  in  each  group  who  reported  to  the  Commission,  has  there- 
fore been  determined  for  the  year  1912-13,  and  this  has  been  taken  as  a  basis 


^See  Appendix  B  to  the  Report. 
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for  calculating  the  change  in  the  total  number  of  workers  engaged  throughout 
the  Province  in  that  group  of  industries,  between  1911  and  1913. 

-  From  the  resultant  figure,  representing  the  average  number  of  workers 
employed  during  1913  in  each  group  of  industries,  it  has  not  been  difficult  to 
calculate,  on  the  basis  of  reports  received  by  the  Commission,  the  probable 
numbers  employed  in  1914. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  these  numbers  with  precision.  The 
returns  for  the  tobacco  manufacture,  in  particular,  are  so  partial  as  to  be  nearly 
valueless.  Fortunately,  however,  the  tobacco  manufacture  is  the  smallest  of  all 
the  fourteen  groups,  and  shows  an  actual  increase  in  employment.  Although 
it  contains  the  largest  element  of  error,  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  employed  in 
this  industry  cannot  produce  much  effect  on  the  total  result  for  all  industries, 
and,  if  anything,  will  minimize  the  numbers  unemployed. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  reports  from  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
ghow  that  it  suffered  even  more  heavily  than  the  building  of  vessels  for  water 
transportation.  The  Commission  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  returns  covering 
at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  iron  and  steel  workers  in  Ontario. 

Among  the  larger  industries,  in  which  a  considerable  error  would  be  serious, 
the  returns  are  ample  in  every  case,  except  in  that  of  timber  and  lumber  and  their 
remanufactures.  The  figures  for  this  group  of  industries  conform  so  closely  to 
the  general  average  for  all  groups,  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  contain  an 
important  element  of  error. 

.  Thus,  such  errors  as  cannot  be  corrected  are  of  comparatively  small  import- 
ance. It  is  almost  certain  that  none  of  them  amounts,  in  the  calculation  of 
aggregate  numbers  in  all  industries,  to  so  much  as  one-half  per  cent.  Moreover, 
they  tend  to  cancel  one  another. 

The  first  of  the  tables  that  follow  shows  the  volume  of  employment,  by  groups 
•  of  industries,  in  the  firms  that  reported  variations;  the  second  shows  the  result 
•of  the  calculations  by  which  the  total  number  employed  by  each  group  of  indus- 
tries in  the  Province  as  a  whole  has  been  estimated;  the  third,  in  simpler  form, 
reflects  the  trade  depression. 

Table  1. 

NUMBER    OF    OPERATIVES    RETURNED    AS    EMPLOYED    IN    6B1    FACTORIES 

IN   ONTARIO. 

-                                  Groups  of  Products.  1912.  .  1913.  1914. 

Food    products     4,827 .  5,053  5,571 

Textiles   10,560  10,997  9,618 

Iron  and  steel  products   24,279  26,409  19,248 

Timber  and  lumber  and  their  re-manufactures   7,027  7,094  6,061 

Leather  and   its  finished   products    2,503  2,489  2,288 

Paper   and   printing    4,480  4,854  4,562 

Liquors   and   beverages    1,065  1,083  1,066 

Chemicals  and  allied  products    1.999  2,476  2,262 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products   1,247  1,535  1,438 

Metal  and  metal  products  other  than  steel  5,775  6,480  5,242 

Tobacco  and  its  manufactures  21  18  27 

Vehicles  for  land  transportation    2,709  2,612  2,095 

Vessels  for  water  transportation   536  681  534 

Miscellaneous   industries    6,231  6,296  5,686 

Total 73,259  78,077  65,698 
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Tabu-:  2. 
MANUFACTURES    OF    ONTARIO    BY    GROUPS    OF    PRODUCTS. 


Groups  of  Products.' 


Average  Number  Employed  Throughout 


the  Year, 

1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Food    products    20,518  21,482  22,492  24,797 

Textiles   37,654  39,198  40,805  35,745 

Iron  and  steel   products    30,508  33,199  36,121  26,332 

Timber  and  lumber  and  their  re-manufactures  39,817  40.215  40,617  34,678 

Leather  and  its  finished  products   8,257  8,174  8,092  7,571 

Paper   and    printing    11,020  11,943  12,933  12,162 

Liquors   and   beverages    2,199  2,236  2,274  2,238 

Chemicals  and  allied  products    2,611  3,230  3,996  3,656 

Clay,   glass  and   stone  products    8,253  10,159  12,505  11,822 

Metal  and  metal  products  other  than  steel   . .  7,850  '   8,808  9,883  7,995 

Tobacco   and    its   manufactures    2,586  2,217  1,900  2,850 

Vehicles   for  land  transportation    13,637  13,146  12,673  10,164 

Vessels   for   water   transportation    1,591  2,022  2,570  2,014 

Miscellaneous    industries     26,164  26,405  26,686  24,082 

Total 212,875  222,434  233,547  206,106 

Increase  or  decrease   -j-      9,559  -f-    11, 113   -     27,441 


By  groups  of  industries,  the  percentage  variation  in  the  last  two  columns  is  as 
follows : — 

Table  3. 


Food    products 

Textiles 

Iron  and  steel  products   

Timber  and  lumber  and  their  re-manufactures 

Leather  and  its  finished  products   

Paper  and  printing    

Liquors  and  beverages    

Chemicals  and  allied  products   

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products   

Metal  and  metal  products  other  than  steel   . . . 

Tobacco  and   its  manufactures    

Vehicles   for   land   transportation    

Vessels  for  water  transportation   

Miscellaneous    industries    


1913  and  1914, 

Plus  or 

Minus. 

Plus 

10.2% 

Minus  12.4% 

( 

27.1% 

< 

14.6% 

< 

6.4% 

< 

6.0% 

( 

2.0% 

( 

8.5% 

< 

5.4% 

(( 

19.1% 

Plus 

50.0% 

Minus 

19.8% 

<< 

25.5% 

( 

( 

9.80% 

Weighted   average   decline 


11.8% 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  decline  in  employment  during  1914  among 
all  the  firms  reporting  to  the  Commission,  was,  on  an  average,  15.8%,  and  that 
a  calculation  of  the  probable  error  justified  the  statement  that  the  decline  which 
occurred  among  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Province  as  a  whole  was  at  least. 
11%.  This  minimum  figure  is  well  below,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  11.8%  as 
determined  by  the  alternative  method  just  mentioned.  This  latter  figure  indicates 
unemployment  equivalent  to  the  full  working  time  of  more  than  27,400  industrial 
workers. 

If  the  supply  of  labour  had  remained  the  same,  and  if  there  had  been  no 
unemployment  at  all  in  1913,  this  would  represent  the  full  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment among  manufacturing  operatives  in  1914.  Since  neither  of  these  conditions 
was,  in  fact,  realized,  a  correction  must  be  made  on  both  accounts. 


*This  does  not  include  the  hand  trades. 
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Of  the  fourteen  groups  of  industries,  twelve  suffered  a  contraction  in  employ- 
ment, while  in  two  the  number  of  workers  showed  an  increase.  The  manufacture 
of  food  products  employed  2,300  more  workers  during  the  whole  of  1914  than 
during  1913;  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  appears  to  have  employed  950  more. 
Omitting  these  groups  from  the  calculation,  we  find  that  the  twelve  remaining 
groups  employed  about  30,700  fewer  workers  in  1914  than  in  1913.  It  is  possible 
that  some  operatives,  previously  employed  in  other  groups  of  industries,  were 
absorbed  into  the  manufacture  of  food  products  and  tobacco;  it  is  doubtful  if 
many  were  so  fortunate.  In  so  far  as  they  were  not  absorbed  in  this  way,  fresh 
supplies  of  immigrant  or  native  labour,  competing  for  a  place  in  industry,  must 
have  intensified  conditions.  In  other  words,  the  growth  in  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed industrial  workers  appears,  at  least,  to  have  been  between  27,400  and 
30,700  persons. 

To  these  we  must  add  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  unemployed  in  1913,  in 
order  to  find  the  total  volume  of  unemployment  among  industrial  workers  in 
1914.  The  experience  of  British  labour  unions, 'which  keep  very  careful  records, 
shows  that,  even  in  the  best  of  times,  the  number  of  their  unemployed  members 
seldom  falls  below  2%  of  the  total  membership.  In  a  country  whose  wide  spaces 
hinder  the  mobility  of  labour  this  proportion  is  almost  certainly  no  less.  More- 
over, business  in  1913  was  not  uniformly  good.  The  tables^  from  which  these 
estimates  are  made  show  that  the  busiest  season  was  the  spring.  The  demand  for 
men  was  greatest  in  April  of  1913,  and  for  women  in  June.  The  total  volume 
of  employment,  among  firms  reporting  to  the  Commission,  steadily  declined 
from  June  to  the  end  of  September,  and  after  a  rally  in  October  declined  again 
till  the  close  of  the  year.  Since  2%  appears  to  represent,  for  practical  purposes, 
the  minimum  of  unemployment  in  a  time  of  great  activity,  and  since  there  was 
a  gradual  cessation  of  activity  during  the  latter  half  of  1913,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  an  investigation  of  the  amount  of  unemployment  in  1913,  if  it 
could  be  made,  would  reveal  a  percentage  somewhat  larger  than  2%. 

If  the  figure  be  taken  at  no  more  than  2%,  the  number  unemployed  through- 
out 1913  was  about  5,000.  On  this  basis  the  total  number  of  industrial  workers 
unemployed  throughout  1914  was,  not  between  the  figures  previously  mentioned, 
but  between  32,400  and  35,700. 

One  more  possibility  of  error  must  be  noted  and  allowed  for,  before  these 
results  can  ])e  taken  as  an  index  of  actual  conditions.  The  request  for  informa- 
tion, made  by  the  Commission,  was  sent  to  1,637  factories.  The  number  of  indus- 
trial establishments  in  Ontario,  which  had  increased  since  1901,  was,  excluding  the 
hand  trades,  7,780  in  1911.  Thus,  only  21%  of  all  industrial  establishments  in 
the  Province  received  the  circular. 

Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  included  most  of  the  larger 
factories.  The  average  number  of  employees  in  all  industrial  establishments  is 
returned  in  the  Census  as  27.  The  average  number  of  workers  employed  in  1912 
in  the  651  establishments  which  reported  to  the  Commission  was  113.  It  appears 
that  the  6,000  firms,  or  more,  which  did  not  receive  the  circular,  employed  in  1913 
60,000  workers.  Though  there  may  have  been  a  few  large  firms  among  them,  the 
average  number  of  employees  per  firm  was  ten  or  thereabout. 

Few  records  were  received  from  firms  of  this  size,  but  it  has  been  possible  to 
make  a  rough  analysis  of  40.     All  of  these  were  in  continuous  operation  during 


'For  these  taVjles.  see  Ai))>endix   TI   to  the  Report. 
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the  years  191:^,  1913  and  1914.  None  of  them  at  any  time  employed  more  than 
20  workers.  The  groups  of  industries,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
tables,  are  represented  in  this  analysis  as  follows: — 

Industry.  No.  of  Small  Firms. 

Food  5 

Textiles  2 

Iron   and   steel    5 

Timber  and  lumber  and  their  re-manufactures   3 

Leather  and  its  finished  products   1 

Paper   and   printing    5 

Liquors   and   beverages    3 

Chemicals   and    allied   products    5 

Metals  and  metal  products  other  than  steel   5 

Miscellaneous    industries    6 

Without  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  small  firms 
among  the  several  groups  of  industries^  it  was  not  possible  to  weight  the  calcula- 
tion in  accordance  with  this  distribution.  The  number  of  workers  continuouslv 
employed  during  1912,  by  the  40  firms  together,  was  435.  During  1913  the 
number  was  446;  during  1914  it  fell  to  411.  Thus  each  individual  firm,  on  the 
average,  employed  11  persons.  The  decline  in  employment  during  1914  was 
approximately  8%.  While  it  is  impossible,  with  this  very  limited  information,  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  unemployment  among  all  the  workers  employed  by  the 
small  firms,  it  appears  that  their  history  cannot  have  differed  very  much  from 
that  of  the  larger  firms  reporting. 

The  difiiculties  connected  with  this  attempt  to  measure  unemployment  need 
not  be  underestimated.  The  survey  which  has  here  been  analysed  is  subject  to 
qualification  in  various  respects.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  in  1914  the 
extent  of  unemployment  among  the  manufacturing  operatives  of  Ontario  was 
very  large.'  Since  the  small  firms  may  have  suffered  somewhat  less  than  their 
larger  competitors,  the  upper  limit  of  the  previous  estimate  may  be  neglected. 
The  faot  that  does  emerge  from  this  investigation  is  that,  during  the  year  which 
has  been  studied,  more  than  30,000  of  our  industrial  workers  were  continuously 
unemployed.     The  proportion  was  about  14%. 

(2)  Sex  and  Unemployment. 

It  may  be  recalled  that,  in  the  mass,  the  records  supplied  by  manufacturers 
to  the  Commission  showed  an  (unweighted)  decline  in  employment  of  17.5% 
among  the  male  operatives,  and  only  8.2%  among  women.  Thus  the  first  impres- 
sion given  by  the  figures  was  that  the  greater  risk  of  unemployment  was  among 
the  men.  Even  after  the  necessary  qualifications  have  been  made,  this  difference 
appears  in  the  detailed  final  calculation.  The  estimated  number  of  men  and 
women  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  Ontario  in  the  three  years  which  were 
covered  by  this  investigation  is  as  follows : — 

No. 
No.  Employed         Increase    Employed  Decrease 
1912.  1913.         1912-13.       1914.  1913-14. 

Men    166,013        175,069         5.4%        152,372         12.49'r 

Women 56,421  58,478         3.7%  53,734  S.l^Tr 


Total 222.434        233,547         5.0%        206.106         11.8% 

^An  enquiry  made  in  December.  1914.  by  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment  of 
New  York  City,  which  covered  404  factories  and  77,270  workers,  indicated  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  operatives  employed,  as  compared  with  conditions  in  December,  1913,  of  13.5%. 
The  corresponding  figure  for  651  factories  in  Ontario  was  20.7%.  See  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  nf  T.abour.     Whole  Number  172. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  numbers  of  the  men  are  a  little  under-estimated^  and 
those  of  the  women  a  little  over-estimated.  Nevertheless,  records  covering  so 
many  cases  should  show  the  change  in  the  relative  volume  of  employment  with 
substantial  accuracy.  It  will  be  noted  from  these  figures  that  in  the  former  year 
the  demand  for  women's  labour  grew  one-third  less  quickly  than  that  for  men's 
labour,  -and  that,  in  the  latter  year,  the  falling  off  was  in  much  the  same  propor- 
tion. The  detailed  calculation  of  unemployment  among  men  and  women  reduces 
the  figure  for  men  from  17.5%  to  12.4%,  while  the  figure  for  women  remains 
substantially  the  same  as  it  at  first  appeared. 

The  reason  for  this  is  evident,  when  the  distribution  of  men  and  women  among 
the  different  groups  of  industries  is  studied.  Of  the  fourteen  groups  in  the  tables, 
four  were  subject  to  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  their  workers,  so  great  as  to 
distinguish  them  sharply  from  the  remaining  ten.  These  were  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  products,  other  metals,  vehicles  for  land  transportation,  and 
vessels  for  water  transportation. 

It  appears  that  these  four  groups  of  industries  were  responsible  for  37%  of 
the  growth  of  employment  during  1912-12,  and  for  53%  of  the  decline  in  employ- 
ment during  1913-14.  Thus  the  chief  burden  of  risk  fell  on  the  workers  in  these 
industries. 

Needless  to  say,  almost  all  the  workers  in  these  four  groups  are  men.  The 
Commission  received  records  from  212  firms  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  them. 
In  1913  they  employed  an  aggregate  of  more  than  36,000  workers,  of  whom  only 
3.5%  were  women.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  since  the  most  dangerous  industries, 
from  the  standpoint  of  regular  employment,  are  almost  monopolized  by  men,  that 
the  risk  of  unemployment  among  men  should  be  considerably  greater  than  the 
risk  of  unemployment  among  women. 

According  to  the  calculation  already  made,  the  ten  groups  of  industries  which 
were  not  subject  to  abnormal  risk  employed: — 


Men   .   . 
Women 


1913 

1914 

115,575 

107.424 

56,725 

52,180 

Thus  in  these  groups  the  decline  in  employment  during  1913-14  was  approxi- 
mately 7.1%  for  the  men,  and  8%  for  the  women.  In  other  words,  the  ordinary 
risks  of  unemployment  among  men  and  women  do  iiot  differ  very  greatly,  in  indus- 
tries which  employ  both  sexes  in  large  numbers.  Any  difference  that  there  may 
be  is  in  favour  of  the  men. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  there  is  a  twofold  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment among  the  manufacturing  operatives  of  Ontario.  There  is  a  large  fluctua- 
tion (7.4%)  to  which  about  three-quarters  of  the  workers  are  exposed,  and  there 
is  a  fluctuation  about  three  times  as  large  (23.4%)  to  which  some  60,000  male 
workers  are  exposed,  but  which  affects  the  women  very  little. 

(3)   The  War  and  Unemployment. 

Since  the  declaration  of  Avar,  on  August  4th,  1914,  affected  the  conditions 
of  employment  in  every  branch  of  production,  the  situation  which  has  been 
described  does  not  reflect  the  normal  course  of  trade  depression.  Unless  the 
results  of  the  war  can  be  disentangled  from  those  of  the  restriction  of  credit, 
which  began  more  than  a  year  before  the  war,  the  retrospective  value  of  these 
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records  is  academic  and  not  practical.  In  so  far  as  the  results  of  the  two  forces 
can  be  separated,  an  impression  may  be  formed  of  the  problem  with  which  society 
may  have  to  grapple,  when  a  young  country,  which  has  been  borrowing  extensively, 
finds  its  supplies  of  capital  curtailed. 

During  the  war  itself  no  separation  can  be  made.  But  until  the  threat  of 
war  first  appeared,  contraction  in  employment  resulted  only  from  the  trade  depres- 
sion. It  is  therefore  possible,  within  certain  limits  of  time,  to  measure  conditions 
as  natural  as  those  of  1893  and  1907,  and  perhaps  not  more  severe. 

The  reports  supplied  by  manufacturers  to  the  Commission  show  that  March 
and  April  of  1913  were  the  busiest  months  which  the  factories  of  Ontario  have 
known.  Employment  in  May  and  June,  in  factories  which  made  reports,  was 
only  slightly  less  than  in  the  spring.  July  was  the  first  month  in  which  a  decline 
was  recorded  of  more  than  1%.  The  first  six  months  of  the  year  may  be  taken 
as  the  climax  of  industrial  development. 

The  murder  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
war,  did  not  occur  until  June  28th,  1914,  and  in  the  last  days  of  the  month  the 
stock  market  did  not  reflect  the  fear  of  war.  Unemployment  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1914  may,  therefore,  for  practical  purposes,  be  attributed  entirely  to 
prevailing  industrial  conditions. 

It  is  possible,  by  comparing  the  volume  of  employment  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1914  with  the  volume  of  employment  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1913  to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  results  of  twelve  months'  trade  depression. 
How  far  the  conditions  that  obtained  during  the  first  half  of  1914  would  have  been 
intensified  if  the  war  had  not  occurred,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  average  number  employed,  in  the  651  factories 
which  made  returns,  during  four  periods  of  six  months  each,  is  an  indication  of 
what  occurred : — 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  IN  651  FACTORIES 
MAKING    REPORTS    TO    THE    COMMISSION. 

1913.  1914. 

Jan.-June.    July-Dec.  Jan.-June.  July-Dec. 

Food    products    4,868               5,238  5,037               6,105 

Textiles   11,211            10,783  9,858               9,378 

Iron  and  steel  products  27,652             25,166  22,284             16,212 

Timber    and    lumber    and    their    re- 

factures 7,135               7,053  6,547               5,575 

Leather  and  its  finished  products   ...               2,590               2,388  2,282               2,294 

Paper   and   printing    4,823               4,885  4,723               4,401 

Liquors  and   beverages    1,092               1,074  1,080               1,052 

Chemicals  and  allied  products    2,354               2,598  2,395               2,129 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products   1,507               1,563  1,589               1,287 

Metal  and  metal  products  other  than 

steel   6,503               6,457  5,936               4.548 

Tobacco  and  its  manufactures    20                   16  24                   30 

Vehicles  for  land  transportation    3,022               2,202  2,313               1,877 

Vessels  for  water  transportation    688                  674  791                  277 

Miscellaneous    industries     6,555               6,037  6,013               5,359 

Total  80,020             76,134  70.872             60.524 

The  weighting  of  these  figures,  which  is  needed  in  order  to  make  them  repre- 
sentative, has  already  been  determined.  Calculations,  based  on  Tables  II.  and  IV., 
show  that,  in  periods  of  six  months  each,  the  probable  average  numbers  employed 
in  all  factories  throughout  the  Province  were  as  follows: — 
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AVERAGE    NUMBER    EMPLOYED,    BY    GROUPS    OF    INDUSTRIES,    IN    THE 

MANUFACTURES    OF    ONTARIO. 

Groups   of   Industries.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.-June.    July-Dec.  Jan.-June.  July-Dec. 

Food  products 21,660  23,324  22,660  26,934 

Textiles 41,580  40,030  36,635  34,855 

Iron  and  steel  products  37,818  34,424  30,497  22,167 

Timber    and     lumber    and     their    re- 
manufactures  40,861  40,373  37,452  31,904 

Leather  and  its  finished  products   . . .  8,427  7,757  7,559  7,583 

Paper   and   printing    12,856  13,010  12,594  11,730 

Liquors   and   beverages    2,292  2,256  2,267  2,209 

Chemicals  and  allied  products      3,800  4,192  3,884  3,428 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products   12,280  12,730  13,073  10,571 

Metal  and  metal  products  other  than 

steel 9,919  9,848  9,050  6,940 

Tobacco  and  its  manufactures    2,111  1,689  2,533  3,167 

Vehicles  for  land  transportation    14,547  10,799  11,221  9,107 

Vessels  for  water  transportation    2,596  2,544  2,983  1,045 

Miscellaneous    industries    27,789  25,583  25,467  22,697 

Total 238,535  228,559  217,875  194,337 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  twelve  months  of  depression  some  industries 
were  unaffected.  The  manufacture  of  food  products,  chemicals,  clay,  glass  and 
stone  products,  tobacco,  and  vessels  for  water  transportation,  employed  upwards 
of  2,600  more  persons  in  the  first  six  months  of  1914  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  The  nine  remaining  groups  of  industries  employed 
approximately  23,750  fewer  workmen  than  they  had  done.  To  what  extent  the 
workers  discharged  from  the  metal,  woodworking  and  leather  industries,  etc., 
were  absorbed  by  those  whose  prosperity  continued,  cannot  be  determined.  The 
net  decline  in  employment,  during  the  period  under  review,  appears  from  these 
figures  to  have  been  equal  to  the  full  working  time  of  almost  20,700  workers. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  average  number  unemployed  throughout  January  to  June, 
1914,  who  had  been  in  regular  employment  twelve  months  before  was  between 
20,700  and  23,750  men  and  women. 

This  decline  in  employment  among  the  factory  workers  of  Ontario  repre- 
sents about  8J%  of  the  total  number.  When  the  number  unemployed  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1913  is  added  to  this  figure,  it  is  clear  that  the  proportion 
out  of  work  can  have  been  little  less  than  11%. 

The  figures  for  the  latter  half  of  1914,  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  can- 
not, of  course,  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  distress  existing  at  that  time.  Of 
about  45,000  operatives,  who  had  been  discharged  from  the  factories  of  the  Pro- 
vince, many  had  enlisted;  and  in  so  far  as  the  recruiting  for  service  at  home 
and  overseas  relieved  the  labour  market,  these  figures  produce  an  impression  of, 
distress  which  is  misleading.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  ho^vever,  recruiting 
did  not  provide  an  outlet.  Either  the  workers  discharged  from  manufacturing 
industries  found  employment  in  some  other  occupation,  or  for  six  months  they 
lived  on  their  savings  and  on  charity. 

Other  occupations  can  have  absorbed  these  unemployed  manufacturing 
operatives,  only  in  so  far  as  their  demand  for  labour  at  that  time  was  abnormally 
large.  Not  all  of  them  needed  extra  workers,  and  some  required  a  smaller  number 
than  before,  thereby  increasing,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  number  of  those  out 
of  work.  The  Fifteenth  Keport  of  the  Provincial  Bureau  of  Labour  suggests  that 
the  building  trades  were  less  active  than  they  had  been.     TJailway  construction 
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gave  less  employment  than  before.  Ijistead  of  having  absorbed  a  large  proportion 
of  the  25,000  or  more  men  and  women  once  employed  in  factories,  now  forced 
to  seek  a  living  elsewhere,  these  other  occupations  which  could  not  remain  altogether 
unaffected  by  the  trade  depression,  may  have  added  to  their  number. 

The  broad  conclusion  remains  that,  had  there  been  no  war  with  its  con- 
comitant distress,  the  volume  of  unemployment  in  manufacturing  industries  alone, 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  would  have  equalled  the  full  working  time  of  more 
than  20,000  persons. 

(4)  Duration  of  Unemployment. 

The  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  unemployment  among  a  group  of  workers 
was  equivalent  to  the  full  time  of  a  certain  number  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  this  number  was  continuously  unemployed.  In  all  probability  a  much  larger 
number  was  unemployed,  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  year  selected,  for  periods 
varying  from  a  few  days  to  many  weeks. 

While  returns  from  manufacturers  make  it  possible  to  determine,  with  some 
approach  of  accuracy,  what  was  the  total  volume  of  unemployment,  they  give  no 
suggestion  as  to  the  number  of  individuals  discharged  in  1914,  and  the  duration 
of  unemployment  among  them. 

lN"o  special  study  has  been  made  of  this,  but  three  previous  enquiries,  which 
have  been  analyzed  by  the  Commission,  give  some  indication  of  the  facts.  Two 
of  these  were  made  in  Toronto,  and  the  third  in  Port  Arthur.  In  no  case  was 
the  study  confined  to  factory  workers. 

The  truth  of  the  results  obtained  is  limited  by  the  likelihood  that  individual 
answers  were  inaccurate;  and  among  men  w^ho  have  been  out  of  work  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  without  keeping  any  record  of  events,  it  is  possible  that  unin- 
tentional misstatements  were  not  uncommon.  Nevertheless,  where  it  appears 
that  the  average  period  of  unemployment  is  a  long  one,  although  the  calculation 
may  contain  an  element  of  error,  since  this  error  is  due  to  the  length  of  time 
since  the  workers  were  discharged,  it  need  not  be  doubted  that  the  situation  has 
been  serious. 

The  form  of  registration  at  the  Civic  Employment  Bureau,  Toronto,  includes, 
among  the  questions  which  applicants  for  work  should  answer,  one  relating  to  the 
time  of  their  discharge  from  last  employment.  This  question  was  not  answered 
by  all  who  registered,  but  among  the  2,400  registration  cards,  which  were  selected 
at  random  for  analysis,  2,298  contained  more  or  less  definite  replies.  From  these 
it  appears  that — 

238,  or  10.49c.  had  been  out  of  work  less  than  1  month. 

366,  or  16.0%,  had  been  out  of  work  for  1  month. 

592,  or  25.9%,  had  been  out  of  w'ork  for  2  months. 

418,  or  18.2%,  had  been  out  of  Avork  for  3  months. 

194,  or     8.5%,  had  been  out  of  work  for  4  months 

119,  or     5.2%,  had  been  out  of  work  for  5  months 

132,  or     5.8%,  had  been  out  of  work  for  6  months,  and 

229.  or  10.0%,  had  been  out  of  work  for  more  than  6  months. 

Thus  it  is  clear,  although  the  average  period  of  unemployment  cannot  be 
calculated  with  precision,  that  at  the  time  of  registration  it  was  not  less  than 
twelve  weeks,  and  possibly  somewhat  more.  After  registration,  applicants  had  to 
wait  for  a  considerable  time  before  situations  were  found  for  them,  and  many 
received  nothing  but  a  little  casual  employment. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  those  who  registered  at  the  Civic 
Employment  Bureau  w^ere  by  no  means  all   of  them   manufacturing  operatives, 
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and  that  some  described  themselves  in  very  general  terms.  Their  ages,  and  the 
fact  that  about  two-thirds  of  them  were  married,  indicate  that  they  were  fairly 
representative  of  the  working  class  as  a  whole.  There  was,  however,  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  unskilled  men  among  them,  of  whom  many  must  have  come  from 
the  construction  camps.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  average  period  of 
unemployment  among  a  body  of  men,  70%  of  whom  were  unskilled  labourers,  was 
several  months,  the  same  is  true  of  the  factory  workers  who  had  been  discharged. 

These  returns  are  usefully  supplemented  by  a  house-to-house  enquiry  made 
in  Wards  1  and  2  during  December,  1914,  and  January,  1915,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Eev.  S.  W.  Dean,  of  the  Fred  Victor  Mission,  Toronto.  Of  1,649 
cards  of  enquiry,  206  were  returned  with  the  requisite  information.  Of  these 
replies,  64%  were  made  by  skilled  workmen,  and  only  36%  by  labourers.  The 
average  period  of  unemployment  among  those  who  supplied  returns  was  almost, 
but  not  quite,  thirteen  weeks.  Thus  the  conclusion  suggested  by  registrations  at 
the  Civic  Employment  Bureau  is  closely  confirmed  by  this  investigation.  The 
period  of  unemployment,  among  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen,  appears  to  have 
been  very  much  the  same. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  among  those  unemployed  in  Toronto  the 
average  period  of  unemployment  was  more  than  three  months.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  workmen  elsewhere  in  the  Province  were  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

Information  has  been  obtained  from  Port  Arthur,  which,  so  far  as  that 
district  is  concerned,  shows  a  considerable  difference. 

Excluding  enemy  aliens,  the  register  of  the  unemployed,  which  has  been 
made  by  the  civic  authorities,  covers  1,090  men  of  many  nationalities.  Of  these,^ 
68%  described  themselves  as  unskilled  labourers.  Thus,  this  investigation  covered 
the  same  field  in  Port  Arthur,  which  was  covered  in  Toronto  by  the  Civic  Employ- 
ment Bureau. 

The  average  period  of  unemployment  at  the  time  of  registration  was  almost 
exactly  five  months.  Conditions  were,  therefore,  more  severe  in  the  smaller  of 
the  two  cities;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Toronto,  the  result  cannot  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting conditions  among  those  discharged  from  factories.  Only  thirty-seven, 
among  all  the  men  who  registered,  described  themselves  as  skilled  manufacturing 
operatives.  Their  average  period  of  unemployment  was  a  little  more  than  four 
months. 

The  nature  of  the  material  studied  in  these  three  cases  differs  so  much  from 
that  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  of  the  Province  that  the  two  results  cannot 
safely  be  combined.  It  is  clear  that  among  the  workers  of  all  occupations,  who 
were  discharged  as  a  result  of  the  depression,  unemployment  lasted  at  least  for 
many  weeks.  This  is  uniformly  true  where  skilled  workers  predominated,  and 
where  labourers  formed  the  ^reat  majority. 

Among  manufacturing  operatives  the  average  period  of  unemployment  was, 
perhaps,  somewhat  less  than  that  in  other  occupations.  In  detail  the  facts  are 
not  important.  The  conclusion,  which  has  already  been  advanced,  that  had  there 
been  no  war  the  volume  of  unemployment  among  factory  workers  would  have 
equalled  the  full  working  time  of  upwards  of  20,000  people,  is  serious  in  any  case. 
Whether  this  means  that  70,000  persons  would  have  been  unemployed  for  an 
average  of  fifteen  weeks  per  person,  or  that,  for  a  shorter  time,  an  even  larger 
number  would  have  been  without  employment,  the  problem  is  essentially  the  same. 


CHAPTER  II. 


VAGRANCY. 

(1)   The  Canadian  Vagrant — 

The  Criminal  Code  includes  in  its  definition  of  the  va<(rant  not  only  the  man 
who  ''  not  ha  vino-  visible  means  of  subsistence,  lives  without  employment/'  but  also 
those  who  beg  without  certificate,  disorderly  persons,  and  those  who  live  on 
their  earningis,  and  others/  In  fact,  most  minor  offences  fall  within  the 
general  description  of  vagrancy.  This  is  a  great  convenience  to  police  and 
magistrates,  for  any  malefactor  can  be  charged  as  a  vagrant,  subsequently"  to  be 
tried  under  some  other  section  of  the  Criminal  Code.  In  this  way,  the  Police  Court 
differentiates  theft,  non-support,  trespass  and  other  offences  from  vagrancy.  The 
legal  definition  is  a  loose  one,  and  is  made  more  vague  by  this  procedure. 

The  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,"  which  reported  in  1906  to 'the 
British  Parliament,  classifies  vagrants  as  follows : 

"  There  is,  first,  the  bona  fide  working  man,  travelling  in  search  of 
employment.  Secondly,  there  are  men  who  are  willing  to  undertake  casual 
labour  but  object  to,  or  are  unfit  for,  any  continued  work.  A  third  class  is 
the  habitual  vagrant,  the  man  who  may  be  professedly  in  search  of  work, 
but  who  certainly  has  no  desire  to  find  it.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  old 
and  infirm  persons  who  wander  about  to  their  own  hurt;  many  of  them  are 
crazy,  all  of  them  live  by  begging,  and  they  give  much  trouble  to  police 
and  magistrates.'^ 

.   For  purposes  of  convenience,  this  classification  is  used  throughout  the  present 
study. 

The  Committee  was  driven  to  treat  as  vagrants  all  paupers  found  in  casual 
wards.  This  is  a  classification  on  the  ground  of  economic  status.  Their  one 
common,  attribute  is  destitution.  In  this  chapter,  the  word  "  vagranf  is  applied 
to  670  men  who  were  studied  last  winter  in  the  shelters  of  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Hamilton  and  London.  Of  these,  450  were  found  in  Toronto,  106  in  Ottawa^  97  in 
Hamilton  and  17  in  London. 

This  survey  was,  naturally,  not  exhaustive.  The  number  of  vagrants  in  the 
Province  is  unknown.  ^^  I  do  not  think,"  says  Mr.  Burnett,  "that  we  have  a  very 
large  tramp  class  in  Ontario.  There  is  a  considerable  population  now  floating 
around,  but  I  would  not  call  it  a  tramp  class.  It  is  caused  by  the  unusual  distress. 
1  don't  think  our  tramp  class  is  anything  like  proportionate  to  the  enormous 
numbers  they  have  in  the  United  States."  In  March,  1914,  the  House  of  Industry, 
in  Toronto,  sheltered  867  persons.  In  January,  1915,  the  month  in  which  Mr. 
Laughlen  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission,  only  455  vagrants  slept  there ; 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  this  includes  all  who  were  then  in  the  city.  Mr.  Laughlen 
estimates  that  there  may  be  six  or  seven  hundred  of  these  men  in  Toronto. 

The  method  pursued  was  very  simple.  The  Commission  sent  an  investigator, 
night  after  night,  to  the  shelters  of  these  cities.  iVssistcd  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  shelter,  and  sometimes  by  penniless  clerks  who  came  ta- spend  the  night 

»R.S.C.   1906,  Chap.   146,   Sec.   23S.  . 

2  Report  of  The  Vagrancy  Committee,   London,   1906,   pp.    24-25. 
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there,  he  questioned  all  who  demanded  admission.'  For  the  most  part,  these  men 
answered  readily.  Only  once  did  he  meet  with  a  general  refusal  to  give  information. 
The  replies  received  were,  no  doubt,  not  always  accurate.  It  appears  that  in 
some  shelters  the  percentage  of  inaccuracy  was  comparatively  high.  The  Census 
itself  is  open  to  such  criticism.  But  deliberate  falsehood  is  not  in  evidence.  Two 
returns  were  obtained  on  different  nights,  and  sometimes  at  an  interval  of  several 
weeks,  from  each  of  176  Toronto  vagrants.  The  coincidence  of  these  can  be  used, 
to  some  extent,  as  a  means  of  verifying  individual  statements.  Falsehoods  are  not 
easily  remembered.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  replies  to  Question  .3,  "  How  long 
in  Canada,'^  show  discrepancies  less  numerous  than  those  relating  to  age.  The 
fact  that  the  former  question  relates  to  circumstances  which  can  be  remembered, 
while  many  men  of  little  education  do  not  know  their  age,  is  presumptive 
evidence  that  such  misstatements  as  were  made  were  not  deliberate.  Unless 
there  was  some  cause  of  error,  which  is  common  to  vagrants  as  a  class,  there  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  to  believe  that  individual  misstatements  affect  the  general 
truth  of  the  result,  which  is  uniform  in  each  of  the  cities,  and  in  each  of  the 
shelters  investigated. 

The  variation  between  different  cities  in  the  birthplace  of  their  vagrants  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  ignores  the  case  of  London,  as  the  number  of 
men  who  were  studied  there  was  very  small : 

Found   in                                                  Toronto  Hamilton  Ottawa  Total 

Canada   120                        39  21  180 

British  Isles   301                         50  66  417 

United    States    11                          3  8  22 

Europe    17                           5  11  33 

Elsewhere    1                         0  0                         1 

Total   450  97  106  653 

The  proportion  of  those  born  in  the  British  Isles  varies  from  city  to  city 
between  50%  and  67%  of  the  whole,  while  that  of  Canadian  vagrants  varies  from 
20%  to  40%. 

"  The  form  of  enquiry  was  as  follows : 


1.  Name     

2.  Place   of  birth    

3.  How  long  in  Canada?   

4.  Age    

5.  Trade  or  occupation  

6.  Where  last  carried  on  

7.  Last   employer    

Address    

8.  Married  or  single   

9.  Address  of  wife  and  family  (if  any)    

10.  Ever  had  any  experience  on  farm,  such  as: 

Milking Plowing 

Market  gardening 

Handling  horses Cattle 

Sheep  or  pigs 

Cheese  and  buttermaking 

Bee  industry 

11.  What  work  would  you  like?    


Remarks — • 

Health    

Physique      

Other    

Name  of  Institution 
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In  age,  the  vagrants  in  this  study  varied  from  17  years  to  77.  Only  in  Ottawa 
was  anyone  found  penniless  in  the  shelters  who  was  less  than  19.  The  difference 
in  age  between  tlie  vagrants  and  the  population  as  a  whole  is  shown  by  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  composition  per  1,000  in  each  case: 

Male  Population  Male  Vagrants 

Age.  of  Ontario.  of  Ontario. 

17-18  58  3 

19-25  208  103 

26-35  254  274 

36-45  : 188  278 

46-55  143  213 

56-77  149  129 

Total    1,000  1,000 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  age  group  in  the  population  as  a  whole  is 
that  which  includes  men  from  26  to  35.  The  largest  age  group  among  vagrants  is 
that  which  includes  men  from  36  to  45.  The  vagrant  class  is  probably,  on  the 
average,  about  three  years  older  than  the  normal.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy, 
because  a  far  larger  proportion  of  immigrants  is  in  the  vagrant  class  than  is  found 
in  the  population  as  a  whole.  Immigrants  as  a  rule  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
wliile  there  are  few  children  among  them,  their  average  age  is  less  than  that  of 
adult  natives. 

These  figures,  for  the  cities  of  Ontario,  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  those  of 
Mrs.  Solenberger,  which  are  discussed  in  "  One  Thousand  Homeless  Men.'^  Her 
tables  (p.  277)  show  that  98  of  these  were  less  than  19,  while  172  were  over  55 
years  of  age.  The  large  number  of  elderly  vagrants  in  her  study  may,  perhaps,  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  records  were  compiled  in  Chicago,  whence  many 
vagrants  drift  down  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  South  in  winter,  thus  avoiding 
the  hardships  of  a  northern  climate. 

The  difference  in  average  age  between  the  vagrants  of  Ontario  and  the  self- 
supporting  population  is  more  important  than  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be.  The 
first  column  contains  480  men  per  1,000  aged  35  and  upward.  The  second  con- 
tains 619  per  1,000;  and  if  the  racial  composition  of  the  vagrants  were  the  same 
as  that  of  all  males  in  the  Province,  the  number  would  not  be  619,  but  700  per 
1,000  over  35.  The  fact  that  the  vagrants  are  older  than  the  normal,  bears  on 
their  capacity  for  self-support,  and  calls  for  subsequent  discussion. 

These  figures  are  of  interest,  chiefly  because  they  show  the  process  by  which 
at  all  ages  workmen  are  thrust  into  the  vagrant  class.  If  only  48%  of  the  total 
population  between  these  ages  is  over  35,  while  60%  or  70%  of  the  vagrants  are 
found  in  such  a  group,  this  means  that  some  20%  of  the  whole,  having  earned  an 
honest  wage  in  early  manhood,  quickly  learn  to  depend  on  charity.  A  simple 
calculation  shows  that  this  influence  is  strongest  among  Canadians  in  the  years 
between  26  and  35;  while  among  British  immigrants,,  the  risk  is  greatest  between 
36  and  45.  In  either  case,  the  men  most  in  danger  of  industrial  displacement  are 
those  who  should  be  most  secure. 

An  interesting  explanation  of  this  industrial  displacement,  which  increases 
the  number  of  vagrants  in  time  of  trade  depression,  has  been  supplied  bv  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Barnes,  Director,  under  the  State  Industrial  Commission,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  at  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  The  following  is  taken  from, 
an  unpublished  report  of  Mr.  Barnes^,  which  he  supplied  to  the  Commission : 
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"  The  term  '  moron '  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  *  foci.'  It  is 
used  to  refer  to  those  with  hereditary  (congenital)  or  some  other  form  of  feeble- 
mindedness which  cannot  be  cured.  The  moron  falls  well  under  the  Royal  Com- 
mission's definition^  of  feeble-minded,  one  who  cannot  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  his  normal  fellows,  and  one  who  is  not  capable  of  managing  himself  or  his 
affairs  with  ordinary  prudence." 

"  For  some  reason,  the  cause  of  which  in  most  cases  dates  back  of  birth,  the 
mind  fails  of  full  development  .  .  .  Yet  society  demands  of  these  morons 
all  it  demands  from  a  normal  man  in  the  way  of  labour,  conduct  and  obedience 
to  law     .     .     .     ." 

"  Where  a  moron  has  been  out  in  the  world  in  competition  with  his  fellows, 
while  his  real  mental  development  may  not  have  been  increased,  he  may  present 
such  an  appearance  and  bearing  as  will  deceive  all  but  the  expert.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  in  the  appearance  of  morons  of  the  same  mental  age  who  have 
been  out  in  the  world  and  those  who  have  been  protected  from  childhood  in  an 
institution.  The  stigmata  of  the  one  protected  will  often  show  to  the  casual 
observer  that  he  is  a  moron.  This  will  not  be  the  case  with  the  moron  who  has 
passed  his  life  in  competition  with  his  normal  fellows.  His  battle  with  social 
conditions  gives  him  a  different  appearance.  A  parallel  to  this  may  be  observed 
in  noting  the  difference  between  a  sharp-featured,  ten-year-old  street  arab,  and 
a  ten-year-old  boy  who  has  never  been  allowed  to  leave  the  house  without  the 
protection  of  a  governess  or  an  attendant.  The  moron  may  often  keep  up  this 
appearance  of  a  normal  person  until  he  is  thirty-five  or  somewhere  near  that  age. 
After  that  time  he  will  frequently  begin  to  lose  heart  under  his  struggle  for 
existence  and  ^get  old,'  ....  aging  rapidly  and  being  able  to  do  but  little 
work.    After  this  he  soon  in  some  way  becomes  a  public  charge." 

The  fact  that  much  industrial  displacement  occurs  in  Ontario,  in  the  years 
between  thirty  and  forty,  cannot  be  denied.  The  extent  to  which,  in  this  Province, 
feeble-mindedness  has  been  the  cause,  cannot  accurately  be  determined  until  some 
special  provision  has  been  made  for  the  treatment  of  the  vagrant  class.  Even  the 
destitute  unemployed  who  show  no  sign  of  feeble-mindedness  are,  however,  com- 
pelled at  present  to  mingle  with  the  feeble-minded,  and  with  others  whose  influence 
is  no  less  harmful. 

Once  in  the  breadline,  the  workman  is  in  contact  with  drunkards,  semi- 
criminals,  and  all  those  parasites  who  batten  on  the  charitable  public.  The  vagrant 
is  his  constant  associate,  "whose  presence,"  says  General  Bramwell  Booth  ("The 
Vagrant  and  Unemployable" — London,  1909),  "aggravates  every  unhappy  con- 
dition of  the  genuine  unemployed,  renders  the  task  of  helping  them  wisely  ten 
times  more  difficult  and  many  times  more  costly,  and  tends  to  destroy  what  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  genuine  workman's  possessions,  by  spreading  that  social 
pestilence — the  notion  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  live  without  work."  The 
standard  of  life  of  the  workman  is  continually  lowered,  and  he  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  success  with  which  others  live  in  idleness;  thus,  each  industrial  depres- 
sion manufactures  vagrants.  The  hardship  it  involves  brings  out  those  faults 
of  mind  and  body  which  in  normal  times  lie  dormant.  The  longer  it  lasts,  the 
greater  the  permanent  burden  which  it  inflicts  on  society. 

Among  the  670  men  were  found  members  of  all  the  four  classes  above 
enumerated,  with  a  few  bona  fide  workmen,  members  of  Class  I,  who  had  reached 

^  The    Royal    Commission    on    the    Care    and    Control    of    the    Feeble-minded,    appointed 
by  the  Brltlsii  Government  in  1904. 
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a  sufficient  stage  of  self-support  to  pay  something  for  their  slielter.  Sufficient  was 
known  of  96  Toronto  vagrants  to  enable  the  investigator  to  record  with  certainty 
iheir  character.  Of  these,  37  were  said  to  be  "good  workers'';  10  to  be  "moderate 
workers" ;  5  were  inclined  to  drink,  and  5  were  feeble-minded ;  8  suffered  from  ill- 
health;  5  were  cripples  and  10  victims  of  accidents;  6  were  deaf,  and  11  suffered 
from  bad  eyesight.  Thus  nearly  40%  of  them  fall  into  the. first  of  the  four  classes. 
It  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  40%  of  all  the  670  vagrants  are  bona  fide 
workmen.  Estimates  of  this  kind  given  to  the  British  Committee  varied  from  1% 
to  20%.  Of  the  37  "good  workers"  enumerated  in  this  return,  no  fewer  than  35 
were  found  in  the  Victor  Inn.  This  shelter  contains  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
skilled  workmen  than,  for  instance,  the  House  of  Industry.  Its  population  is 
somewhat  older,  and  their  physique  a  little  worse  than  normal.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Victor  Inn  contains  far  more  bona  fide  workmen  than  any  other 
shelter,  except  perhaps  the  small  establishments  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Applied  in  detail  to  the  Victor  Inn  and  all  other  shelters  in  Toronto,  these 
partial  figures  indicate  a  probable  number  among  450  vagrants  of  64,  or  about 
140  per  1,000  in  Class  1.  Since  this  estimate  is  made  by  supposing  that,  outside 
the  Victor  Inn,  only  1  vagrant  in  30  belongs  to  Class  1,  we  may  take  it  as  con- 
servative. 

It  is  impossible,  even  approximately,  to  calculate  the  numbers  belonging  re- 
spectively to  the  second  and  third  classes.  Evidence  given  by  Dean  Hand  and 
Mr.  Laughlen  suggests  that  the  great  majority  belong  to  Class  3.  "  Most  of  them," 
says  Dean  Hand,  "  are  criminally  inclined.  They  are  like  the  members  of  a 
secret  society  who  know  one  another;  as  soon  as  one  man  gets  help  in  a  particular 
place,  they  will  all  know  about  it;  but  the  strong  point,  I  think,  is  that  they  won't 
work  unless  they  are  compelled  to." 

The  proportion  belonging  to  the  fourth  class  is  by  no  means  small.  There 
seems  to  be  a  rapid  physical  collapse  among  vagrants  about  their  sixtieth  year.* 
The  number  of  those  aged  55-77  is  about  129  per  1,000.  The  cripples,  drunkards 
and  men  of  unsound  mind,  who  have  not  yet  reached  this  age,  properly  belong  to 
the  same  group.  Those  who  "  wander  around  to  their  ow^n  hurt "  form  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  whole. 

In  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  an  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  Police  Court 
record  of  these  vagrants  in  their  own  city.  The  police  officials,  who  made  this 
analysis  from  a  list  of  names  supplied  by  the  Commission,  state  that  identification 
is  uncertain.  For  police  purposes,  absolute  identification  is  possible  only  by  the 
use  of  thumb  prints  or  photographs.  Nevertheless,  since  the  number  of  men  in 
any  city  who  possess  the  same  Christian  name,  surname  and  birthplace  is  a  small 
one,  the  chance  of  mistaken  identity  can  be  neglected  when  so  large  a  number  of 
cases  is  reviewed. 

In  Toronto,  23  Canadian  vagrants,  included  in  this  study,  were  convicted  of 
drunkenness  during  1914.  This  is  19%  of  the  whole  number;  of  those  born  in 
the  British  Isles,  38  were  victims  of  drunkenness — only  13%  of  the  whole.  In 
Hamilton,  5  vagrants  born  in  the  city  were  convicted  of  drunkenness,  or  12%  of 
the  Canadian-born  vagrants  studied  in  that  city.  Only  4  out  of  50  British-born 
vagrants  were  convicted  of  drunkeiUness — a  proportion  of  8%. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  each  case  the  proportion  among  the  Canadians  is 
half  as  large  again  as  among  the  British. 


^See  p.   107. 
8    U. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  vagrant  who  drinks,  as  a  rule,  is  guiltless 
of  violence.  His  weakness  for  liquor  does  not  bring  out  criminal  tendencies.  But 
in  Toronto  not  less  than  10  out  of  38  British  convictions  of  this  kind  were  coupled 
with  charges  other  than  drunkenness,  and  in  19  cases,  British-born  vagrants  in  this 
study,  not  charged  as  drunk,  were  convicted  on  counts  which  varied  from  trespass 
to  gross  indecency.  The  Canadian  cases  of  this  kind  numbered  only  5.  One 
Canadian  possessed  a  long  criminal  record,  but  none  of  the  rest  display  that 
degenerate  character,  which  is  obvious  in  several  of  the  British-born.  Even  among 
these,  however,  crimes  of  violence  are  rare.  One  was  convicted  of  malicious  injury; 
three  were  disorderly  while  sober. 

The  figures  suggest  a  broad  difference  between  this  class  and  the  native.  The 
fault  with  the  Canadian  vagrant  is  a  certain  lack  of  stamina;  the  fault  with  the 
British  is,  at  least  in  many  cases,  a  positive  defect  of  character. 

These  very  partial  records  clearly  need  some  future  supplement.  But  their 
correspondence  with  other  studies,  made  in  other  countries,  gives  them  strong 
support.  The  British  Committee  (Eeport  of  Vagrancy  Committee,  p.  25)  states, 
*'  Witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  before  us  agree  that  the  vagrant  class,  as  a 
whole,  is  not  much  addicted  to  the  worst  forms  of  crime,"  but  adds,  "  The  pro- 
portion of  vagrants  who  are  repeatedly  convicted  of  offences  of  a  minor  kind  is  very 
large."  This  judgment  is  supported  in  "  One  Thousand  Homeless  Men,"  by  Mrs. 
Solenberger. 

It  is  well,  at  this  point,  to  refer  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  British-born 
vagrants  have  spent  in  Canada.  If  the  great  majority  of  these  were  recent 
arrivals,  it  would  only  be  reasonable  to  look  on  them  as  victims  of  misfortune. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  Hamilton  62%  of  the  total  had  been  in  this  country 
for  more  than  five  years,  in  Ottawa  63%,  and  in  Toronto  more  than  70%.  In 
Ottawa  11%  had  been  in  Canada  for  more  than  20  years,  in  Hamilton  12%,  and 
in  Toronto  17%.  This  strongly  supports  the  statement  which  has  been  often  made 
in  recent  years,  that  our  immigration  law  fails  altogether  to  prevent  the  dumping 
of  confirmed  British  vagrants  in  Canada.  "We  are  suffering,"  says  Dr.  Bruce- 
Smith,  "  from  an  overplus  of  the  unworthy  and  unfit,  who  come  out  here  in  such 
droves,  largely  through  the  ^assisted  passage'  scheme,  which  is  really  at  fault." 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  the  vagrants  in  Canada  fall  into  distinct 
and  well-recognized  types.  However,  the  problems  of  the  three  first  cities  of 
Ontario  are  not  identical.  Weighted  according  to  the  racial  composition  of  adult 
males  in  the  Province,  the  figures  for  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Hamilton  show  that  the 
"  shelter  ix>pulation  "  is  made  up  in  the  following  proportions : 

Age.  Toronto. 

17-18  

19-25  94 

26-35  206 

36-45  275 

46-55  251 

56-77  174 

Total    1.000  1,000  1,000 

Thus,  while  there  is  a  broad  resemblance  between  Toronto  and  Hamilton, 
Ottawa  is  altogether  different.  It  has  a  far  larger  proportion  of  young  men,  a 
far  smaller  proportion  of  middle-aged  and  a  far  larger  proportion  of  old  men  than 
it  should  have.     This  sua^gests  that  the  figures  for  Ottawa  are  less  accurate  than 


Hamilton. 

Ottawa 

5 

88 

159 

176 

185 

348 

163 

290 

182 

78 

306 
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they  should  he;  hut  tlie  census  of  the  cities  sliows  the  same  difrerence  in  the  com- 
position of  the  popuhition.     The  males  are  distributed  per  1,000  as  follows: 

Up  to  14  years.  15  to  44  years,  4')  and  upward. 

Hamilton   251  574  175 

Toronto    256  570  174 

Ottawa    312  503  185 

Thus,  Ottawa  has  a  far  larger  proportion  of  children  than  the  first  two  cities, 

and  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  able-bodied  men.    An  explanation  may  ))e  found  in 

her  industrial  conditions : 

Ottawa.  Toronto.  Hamilton. 

Ratio  of  employees  in  manufacturing  to  total  population. .     9.6%  14.4%            23.1% 
Percentage    of    vagrants    claiming    to    be    manufacturing 

operatives     3%  8%                16% 

Ottawa  fills  so  small  a  place  in  the  manufactures  and  merchandising  of  the 
Province,  that  industrial  depression  does  not  swell  the  number  of  her  vagrants  as 
it  does  in  Hamilton  and  Toronto.  The  distinction  of  Ottawa  lies  in  an  abnormal 
absence  of  vagrants  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  problem  of  setting  vagrants  to  work  is  partly  one  of  character;  but  the 
possibilities  are  conditioned  by  their  power  of  continuous  effort.  No  systematic 
inquiry  has  ever  been  made  into  their  physical  state,  but  the  study  carried  out  last 
\vinter  included  notes  on  physique  and  health.  Although  these  notes  were  made 
without  medical  assistance,  the  results  are  so  uniform  in  each  of  the  cities  as  to  be 
worth  recording.  The  figures  show  that  900  per  1,000  present  an  appearance  of 
yood  health,  while  790  per  1,000  present  an  appearance  of  good  physique.  From 
this  it  seems  that  the  vagrant  is  robust. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  native-born  vagrant  and  the  British-born,  who 
both  in  physique  and  health  appears  somewhat  stronger  than  the  native ;  but  this 
is  so  slight  as  not  to  merit  serious  attention. 

The  conclusion  that  the  vagrant  is  capable  of  steady  work  clearly  cannot  apply 
to  those  who,  in  the  words  of  the  British  Committee,  "  wander  about  to  their  own 
hurt.''  Including,  as  the  fourth  class  does,  not  only  crippled  and  feeble-minded 
vagrants,  but  old  men,  it  is  likely  to  number  far  more  than  those  returned  in 
Table  No.  2,  whose  health  and  physique  are  not  good.  Clearly  this  physical  record 
needs  some  supplement. 

More  doubt  is  cast  on  it  by  the  difference  between  the  death-rate  of  vagrants 
and  that  of  the  whole  male  population.  The  number  of  vagrants  aged  46-55  years 
is  213  per  1,000.  If  their  death-rate  did  not  exceed  the  normal,  there  should  be 
222  per  1,000  between  56  and  77.  The  actual  number  is  129,  a  deficiency  of  42%. 
Some,  no  doubt,  have  disappeared  into  houses  of  refuge :  but  this  may  be  more 
than  neutralized  by  the  fact  that  men  beyond  their  55tli  year  often  fall  into 
vagrancy.  An  abnormal  death-rate  cannot  explain  the  decline  altogether,  but  it 
mny  be  largely  responsible.* 

Thus,  men  of  this  kind  often  die  soon  after  middle  age.  Questioned  on  this 
point.  Dr.  Copp  says:  "I  would  suggest  that  it  is  incident  to  the  manner  of  life 
in  which  they  live.  The  mental  anxiety  which  this  class  endures,  as  to  where 
it  shall  lay  its  head  at  night,  and  get  its  nourishment,  together  with  the  irregularity 
in  time,  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  which  it  consumes,  and  the  general  con- 

^  Weighted  according  to  the  racial  composition  of  males  in  the  Province,  the  numbers 
are  not  222  and  129.  but  256  and  184  respectively.  This  shows  a  decline  of  28<~^  instead  of 
42%.  The  same  reasoning-,  however,  applies  to  the  corrected  figure,  as  to  that  given  in  the 
text. 
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ditions  of  life  in  which  it  ordinarily  lives  outside  the  institutions,  undoubtedly  has 
a  strong  bearing  on  the  expectation  of  life  of  this  class  of  people."  It  is  certain 
that  many  who  look  strong  are  in  a  condition  of  unsoundness,  which  continuous 
work  soon  makes  apparent. 

The  Minority  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws,  1909,  men- 
tions an  examination  of  vagrants  at  the  Tame  Street  Workhouse,  Manchester, 
Avliich  was  conducted  in  1907.  In  a  total  of  749  casuals,  9  were  feeble-minded  and 
115  diseased;  only  293  had  nothing  the  matter  with  them. 

It  is  a  'common  complaint  that  vagrants  flock  in  winter  to  the  centres  of 
population,  and  treat  them  as  cities  of  refuge.  This  sometimes  meets  with  more 
than  the  tacit  approval  of  people  in  the  small  towns.  ^'  I  am  afraid,"  says  Dr. 
Bruce-Smith,  "  a  great  many  people  are  assisted  to  come  here." 

Under  protest,  Toronto  has  always  accepted  this  responsibility.  London  and 
Brantford  disclaim  it.  The  Chief  of  Police  of  London  states  that  most  vagrants  in 
the  London  Gaol  are  brought  in  from  the  country.  During  part  of  last  winter  the 
prison  was  full;  and  if  all  who  appealed  to  the  police  for  shelter  were  committed 
as  vagrants,  there  would  not  be  room  for  them.  As  a  result,  few  vagrants  are 
arrested.  Non-residents  are  seen  outside  the  city  limits  by  a  policeman  and  warned 
not  to  return.  London  has  adopted  the  simplest  of  methods  and  shelves  its  respon- 
sibility. The  same  description  holds  of  Brantford,  whose  Chief  of  Police  states 
that  few  vagrants  are  arrested.  Men  found  on  the  streets  after  midnight  are 
sometimes  charged  with  vagrancy,  but  generally  those  who  might  be  charged  are 
kept  in  the  station  over  night,  brought  before  the  magistrate  in  the  morning  and 
ordered  outside  the  city  limits. 

Any  city  can  do  this,  and  end  its  troubles  very  simply.  But  if  all  cities  did 
so,  the  problem  of  the  vagrant  would  remain.  The  plan  of  declining  responsi- 
bilities is  an  ostrich  policy.  "-These  people  are  'birds  of  passage,^"  says  Mr. 
Laughlen.  "  They  do  not  belong  to  the  last  place  they  came  from.  They  belong  to 
DO  Dlace,  and  you  cannot  send  them  anywhere." 

Hamilton  and  Toronto  proceed  to  the  other  extreme.  Once  more  to  quote 
Mr.  Laughlen :  '^  The  law  against  vagrants  should  be  enforced.  It  is  a  weakness 
at  present.  I  find  the  police  are  very  sympathetic.  They  are  very  much  averse 
to  taking  them  to  court."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Police,  Colonel 
Denison,  and  Magistrate  Ellis,  claim  that  the  method  of  dealing  with  vagrants 
is  more  systematic  in  Toronto  than  elsewhere.  These  officials  declare  that  the 
public  is  opposed  to  vigorous  action,  and  further,  that  more  gaol  accommodation 
would  be  needed  if  all  who  could  be  charged  as  vagrants  were  arrested. 

In  Hamilton,  the  police  are  strict;  but  they,  too,  are  hampered  by  public 
sentiment  and  lack  of  prison  accommodation. 

The  dilemma  which  faces  every  city  has  been  stated  clearly  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Immigration  and  Housing,  of  California,  (Supplement  to  First  Annual 
Eeport,  pp.  67-68)  which  declares,  "  It  is  essential  that  the  various  local  authorities 
be  first  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  driving  the  unemployed  out 
of  one  town  and  on  to  the  next  is  not  a  solution,  but  an  aggravation  .... 
Each  municipality  or  community,  in  proportion  to  its  population  and  facilities 
for  charity  work,  should  bear  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  unemployed,"  adding,  however,  that  "the  mere  announcement  that  all 
California  municipalities  are  to  care  for  the  unemployed,  would  bring  hordes  of 
applicants  for  charity  from  all  the  Western  States." 
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It  has  not  been  possible  thorou^dily  to  investigate  and  compare  the  dietary 
of •  the  shelters  throughout  the  Province  with  customary  prison  fare.  In  Toronto, 
the  men  in  gaol  are  certainly  better  fed  than  those  in  the  House  of  Industry. 
Many  records  of  vagrants  in  the  Police  Court  indicate  a  not  unnatural  desire  on 
their  part  to  be  sent  to  gaol.  Thus  while  in  every  city  some  vagrants  roam  the 
streets,  hunger  combines  with  the  law  to  secure  a  number  of  sentences.  The 
Toronto  Police  Court  records  for  1013  included  1,758. 

The  British  Committee,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  reported  that  the 
length  of  sentence  given  to  the  vagrant  is  a  strong  force  in  moulding  his  character. 
The  vagrants  addicted  to  drink  are  so  many  that  the  question  must  be  discussed 
with  reference  to  them.  Sentences  which  involve  a  short  period  of  total  abstinence 
create  an  overwhelming  craving  for  alcohol  in  these  vagrants.  Long  sentences 
carry  them  beyond  the  period  of  craving  and  discharge  them  in  better  physical 
condition,  with  a  desire  for  drink  much  weaker  than  before  arrest.  One  great 
weakness  of  the  British  practice  has  always  been  the  short  sentence  imposed  on 
the  vagrant. 

In  Ontario  there  is  no  systematic  regulation  of  the  length  of  sentence.  The 
purpose  of  the  magistrate  is  to  keep  men  in  gaol  till  the  season  is  so  far  advanced, 
that  they  can  take  to  the  country.  During  mid-winter,  this  involves  long  sentences, 
and  is  no  doubt  a  real  corrective.  During  the  spring  and  summer,  sentences  are 
usually  short. 

It  appears  that  the  vagrants  do  not  form  a  homogeneous  body,  but  consist 
of  several  kinds  of  men,  calling  for  separate  treatment;  that  the  bulk  of  them 
are  unwilling  to  take  up  steady  work;  and  that,  in  general,  they  are  somewhat 
older  and  less  capable  of  self-support  than  the  normal  population.  Dr.  Bruce- 
Smith  has  coined  for  them  the  phrase  ''economically  subnormal."  Fourthly,  it 
appears  that  their  numbers  are  continuously  recruited  by  immigration  and  indus- 
trial depression,  and  that  good  workers  in  the  prime  of  life  are  driven  downwards 
into  vagrancy;  fifth,  that  the  vagrant  is  nobody's  business,  wanders  from  place 
to  place,  and  does  not  get  proper  treatment  anywhere;  and  lastly,  that  public 
opinion  opposes  a  more  stringent  application  of  the  law,  perhaps,  because  it  is 
felt  that  there  is  not  yet  adequate  provision  for  the  vagrant  class. 

(2)   Constructive  Suggestions  of  }yitne$ses. 

The  question  was  asked  of  everyone  found  in  the  shelters  of  London,  Hamilton 
and  Toronto,  "  What  farming  experience  have  you  had,  if  any  ?"  There  can  be 
little  doubt  tHat  in  answering  this,  some  men  with  farm  experience  denied  it, 
fearing  an  attempt  to  take  them  from  the  streets  and  put  them  in  the  country. 
Of  those  who  gave  affirmative  replies,  a  larger  proportion  of  young  men  than  of  old 
claimed  knowledge  of  the  farm.  The  weakness  of  the  question  lay  in  this;  that 
the  vagrant  was  left  to  decide  for  himself  what  constitutes  farming  experience. 
Thus,  among  the  British-born,  men  whose  birthplace  was  London  or  Glasgow, 
claimed  to  have  had  an  all-round  training  on  the  farm.  They  are  classed  as 
among  those  capable  of  agricultural  employment.  It  is  true  that  in  England 
there  is  a  number  of  unskilled  city  labourers  who  from  time  to  time  hire  them- 
selves out  upon  a  farm,  but  this  is  comparatively  small.  These  records  suggest  that 
many  British  vagrants  claim  experience  on  the  farm,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
country  was  obtained  from  an  outinsr  with  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  in  childhood. 
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Similarly,  many  Canadians,  born  in  industrial  centres,  call  themselves  farm 
hands,  but  specify  no  detailed  knowledge  except  that  of  handling  horses.  Such 
men,  at  least,  in  certain  cases,  have  probably  driven  a  team  in  the  city. 

It  is  noticeable  that  of  those  born  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  the  British 
Isles  and  Europe,  respectively,  about  one-third  claim  to  have  been  farm  labourers. 
Figures  which  have  been  supplied  from  other  sources  suggest  that  the  proportion 
among  Continental  Europeans  should  be  much  higher." 

In  these  returns  a  distinction  is  made  between  different  kinds  of  agricultural 
labour.  Those  who  can  milk  and  plow  number  87  out  of  564  vagrants.  More- 
over, some  of  the  90  men  who  can  only  handle  horses  might  still  make  good  in 
farming.  Thus,  perhaps,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number,  if  their  statements  are 
true,  could  successfully  do  farm  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  turning  these  men  toward  agriculture 
IS  conditioned  by  the  wishes  of  the  farmer;  and  because  the  hired  man  must  live 
about  the  house,  farmers  are  unwilling  to  hire  those  of  doubtful  character.  Among 
men  specially  classed  as  reliable,  the  proportion  used  to  farming  is  a  small  one. 
If  the  same  holds  for  all  those  capable  of  farm  employment,  only  about  one- 
seventh  are  steady,  reliable  workers.  It  follows  that  few  vagrants  could  be  sent 
back  to  the  land,  except  under  special  provisions. 

The  fact  is  that  almost  always  the  vagrant  prefers  urban  employment.  Of 
the  670  who  were  studied  in  London,  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  14  were 
agricultural  labourers.  In  answer  to  the  question  "What  work  would  you  like?" 
30  replied  that  they  wished  for  agricultural  employment.  Thus,  only  16  or 
about  3  per  cent  of  all  wlio  liad  once  been  occupied  in  urban  industries  desired 
to  get  back  to  the  land. 

Several  witnesses  have  urged  that  able-bodied  vagrants  should  be  withdrawn, 
not  only  from  the  labour  market,  but  from  charity,  to  work  on  some  kind  of 
industrial  farm.  Mr.  Laughlen  suggests  a  simple  method  of  selection.  He  would 
allow  the  workless  able-bodied  man  to  live  in  the  city,  provided  he  did  not  refuse 
the  work-test  exacted  in  its  shelters,  and  would  raise  the  work-test  so  as,  auto- 
matically, to  exclude  the  loafer.  Dr.  Bruce-Smith  would  go  farther,  committing 
all  able-bodied  men  without  employment  to  such  an  institution.  In  his  opinion^ 
this  should  be  done  by  the  cities  for  their  own  poor. 

''  It  should  be  distinctly  understood,"  says  Mr.  David  Archibald.  Deputy- 
Chief  of  Police,  Toronto,  "that  every  able-bodied  non-resident,  who  is  without 
means  and  unwilling  to  work,  should  be  placed  under  restraint  for  at  least  six 
months  and  furnished  with  remunerative  employment.  After  deductinir  sufficient 
for  his  maintenance,  I  would  apply  the  residue  in  his  best  interest." 

In  the  case  of  single  men,  whatever  was  the  method  of  selection,  the  problem 
would  be  simple.  The  case  of  married  men  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  com- 
mitment to  the  penal  farm  might  break  up  their  homes,  and  bring  needless 
suffering  to  their  families.  Married  vagrants  with  families  have  in  the  past  been 
very  few;  and  a  prominent  feature  in  the  late  depression  was  the  sudden  increase 
in  their  number.  It  appears  that  of  the  vagrants  studied  last  winter.  145  per  1,000 
were  married  men.  Of  these,  54  had  families.""  The  situation  is  less  perplexing 
than  at  first  sight  it  appears,  since  a  number  of  the  families  were  still  in  England. 
Doubtless,  some  who  described  themselves  as  unmarried  were  really  wife  deserters; 
but  their  families,  like  those  in  England,  are  not  a  Canadian  responsibility. 

^  See  Chapter  VI,   The  Land  Piohlem,   Section   1,   The   Movement  of  Population. 
2  See   Appendix   I. 
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Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  vagrants  who  would 
be  committed  would  he  men  with  families  in  Canada.  Dr.  Bruce-Smith  states 
that  on  the  existing  Provincial  Industrial  Farms,  the  earnings  of  any  inmate 
can  be  diverted  to  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children  outside.  He  suggests 
that  the  same  might  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  vagrant  with  a  family. 

Dr.  Bruce-Smith  states  that  the  net  cost  of  inmates  per  day  during  December, 
1914,  was,  on  one  of  the  Provincial  Industrial  Farms,  47c.,  and  on  another,  53c. 
The  work  of  these  inmates  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  to  the  Province  than  this 
figure.  Dr.  Bruce-Smith  regards  the  vagrant  as  potentially  no  less  efficient  tlian 
the  criminal.  Mr.  Laughlen  endorses  his  opinion  that  a  penal  farm  for  vagrants 
could  be  made  to  support  itself.  Dr.  Copp,  who  would  commit  these  men  for 
long  periods  and  lays  great  stress  on  their  need  of  sympathetic  treatment,  was 
no  less  optimistic. 

The  judgment  of  the  British  Committee,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
flatly  contradicts  this.  The  Committee  examined  labour  colonies,  for  the  most 
part  in  countries  whose  low  cost  of  living  and  intensive  use  of  labour  stand  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  conditions  of  the  New  World.  Nevertheless,  it  is  at  pains 
to  warn  the  public  against  expecting  these  colonies  to  be  wholly  self-supporting. 
"  It  is  frequently  urged,"  says  the  Eeport,^  '^  that  if  able-bodied  paupers,  unem- 
ployed men,  or  even  habitual  vagrants,  w^ere  put  on  the  land,  they  could  easily 
pay  for  their  maintenance,  and  even  perhaps  afford  a  profit.  It  is  as  well  to  say  at 
once  that  so  far  as  we  can  judge  there  is  no  justification  for  this  opinion.  The 
evidence  and  information  before  us  point  strongly  the  other  way. 

"  The  question  as  to  what  would  be  the  actual  value  of  the  work  done  by 
the  inmates  of  a  vagrant  labour  colony  in  this  country  is  a  very  difficult  one. 
The  experience  of  the  prison  authorities  is  not  of  much  assistance.  On  the  one 
hand,  as  a  worker,  the  average  vagrant  must,  no  doubt,  be  of  less  efficiency  than 
the  average  prisoner,  as  he  will  usually  have  been  inured  to  a  life  of  idleness 
and  shiftlessness,  while  many  prisoners  are  excellent,  and  some  quite  first-rate 
workmen;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  the  advantage  that  the  inmate 
of  the  labour  colony  would  be  under  detention  for  at  least  six  months  at  a  time.'* 

For  a  long  time,  Labour  Colonies  in  Europe  had  an  evil  reputation.  This 
was,  perhaps,  due  to  German  experience  with  these  institutions.  The  first  of  the 
German  Labour  Colonies  was  opened  in  1882.  No  man  was  refused  admission 
who  declared  his  willingness  to  work.  Unruly  conduct  was  only  punishable  by 
dismissal.  Inmates  could  take  their  discharge  whenever  they  pleased.  •  It  was 
not  possible  either  to  maintain  effective  discipline,  or  to  keep  men  in  these  colonies 
until  such  time  as  training  and  right  living  should  render  them  productive. 

These  ingenious  handicaps  were  fatal  to  success.  Criminals  used  the  Colonies 
as  temporary  shelters.  Dr.  Berthold  has  collected  figures,  which  show  that  76 
per  cent,  of  all  inmates  had  served  a  term  in  prison.  In  this  mixed  society,  the 
respectable  unemployed  workman  was  under  the  most  dangerous  influence.  Tlie 
longer  he  remained,  the  less  was  his  chance  of  obtaining  honest  employment. 

The  criticism  which  these  Labour  Colonies  received  was  thus  well-merited. 
But  other  similar  ventures,  avoiding  these  glaring  mistakes,  have  been  successful. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  present  the  large  mass  of  information  which  has  been 
collected  by   previous   Commissions,   or  published   by   Government   Department-.' 

'  Report  of  Vagrancy  Committee,  London,  1906,  p.  79. 

'For  detailed  discussion,  see  Report  on  Agencies  and  Methods  for  DeaMng  with  the 
Unemployed.  London.  1893;  Report  of  Vagrancy  Committee.  London.  1906;  Bulletin  of  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labour.  No.  76.  Washington  1908. 
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The  cardinal  principle  has  been  segregation  of  types.  So  far  as  possible,  each 
Labour  Colony  has  confined  its  activities  either  to  those  whom  age, or  infirmity 
renders  unproductive,  or  to  the  ''  sturdy  beggar,"  who  bulks  so  large  on  the  statute- 
books  of  Europe,  or  to  the  destitute  workman,  in  need  of  maintenance  and  training. 
Among  penal  farms  for  vagrants,  the  two  great  extremes  are  represented  by 
Merxplas  in  Belgium,  and  Witzwil  in  Switzerland.  Any  plan  which  embodies 
the  suggestions  just  enumerated  must  represent  a  compromise  between  these  two. 
Their  fundamental  difference  is  in  the  fact  that  Merxplas  contains  5,000  and 
Witzwil  less  than  300  inmates.  Merxplas  secures  certain  great  economies  of 
large  scale  operation,  and  its  inmates  are  maintained  at  an  average  weekly  charge 
of  less  than  $1.00.  ''The  Belgian  institution,"  says  Professor  James  Mavor,' "  seems 
to  me  to  be  simply  punitive.  The  men  remain  there  for  a  term  of  years  under 
strict  discipline,  and  in  a  position  in  which  they  are  as  nearly  as  possible  prevented 
from  doing  any  harm  to  themselves  or  society ;  but  when  they  emerge,  their  record 
precludes  their  being  employed  in  ordinary  industry,  and  they  again  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  police,  to  be  sent  back  to  the  colony  to  harder  work  and  a  longer 
term  of  imprisonment  than  before." 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  Witzwil  Colony  is  its  division  into  two  parts. 
The  Lindenhof  Farm  is  a  penal  farm  for  vagrants,  small  but  similar  to  Merxplas. 
Sentences  to  Lindenhof  range  from  two  months  to  five  years.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  a  vagrant  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  voluntary  farm  of  Nusshof,  as  a 
transition  between  detention  and  industrial  life.  Engagement  is  by  contract,  with 
the  prospect  of  permanent  responsible  employment  on  the  farm.  Free  board  and 
lodging  is  given,  and  payment  varies  from  10c.  to  30c.  per  day.  Part  of  the 
wage  is  used  to  provide  clothing;  the  balance  may  be  saved. 

The  record  of  offences  against  discipline  in  Witzwil  reinforces  the  conclusion 
already  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  vagrant,  that  this  class  as  a  rule  is 
not  addicted  to  crimes  of  violence.  To  provide  against  conduct  subversive  of 
discipline,  violent  prisoners  and  men  likely  to  escape  are  transferred  to  the  convict 
prison  at  Thorberg. 

Dr.  Bruce-Smith  adds  a  further  note  which  helps  to  explain  the  success  of 
the  Swiss  detention  colonies.  He  states  that  on  discharge  from  one  of  these, 
a  vagrant  is  never  sent  back  to  his  formter  haunts,  but  always  starts  life  in  a  new 
city,  free  from  the  danger  that  his  old  environment  will  drag  him  down.' 

'^  The  greatest  success,"  reports  the  British  Committee,  "  appears  to  have 
been  obtained  in  Switzerland  ....  This  is  probably  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  institutions  are  small,  and  the  men  receive  more 
individual  treatment  than  elsewhere.  And  it  appears  to  be  the  case  that  vagrants 
are  now  seldom  to  be  seen  in  Switzerland." 

1  Report   on  Agencies  and  Methods  for  Dealing  with   the  Unemployed.   London.   1893. 

2  For   suggestions   as   to   the   treatment   of   vagrants   after   their   discharge,   see   also    the 
evidence   of  Mr.   David  Archibald,  Part  IV.,   pp.    201-202. 


CHAPTER    III. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  LABOUR  IN  ONTARIO. 

In  the  Province  as  a  whole,  tliere  are  six  kinds  of  agencies  whicli  attempt  to 
find  work  for  those  without  employment.  Two  of  these  are  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government,  two  by  the  Provincial  Government,  one  by  the  larger  cities, 
and  one  by  private  enterprise. 

(a)  Salaried  immigration  officials  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  Canadian  Government  employment  agents,  139  in  number  (January  1st, 
1915),  working  on  a  commission  basis  for  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  Public  employment  offices,  six  in  number,  maintained  by  the  Provincial 
Government. 

(d)  The  Department  of  Colonization,  maintained  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment. 

(e)  The  Pegistration  Bureaux,  maintained  by  the  Cities  of  Toronto  and 
Ottawa. 

(/)  The  private  employment  agencies,  whose  number  is  unknown,  since  only 
those  dealing  with  immigrants  for  profit  are  at  present  registered. 

It  is  probable  that  in  1914,  these  bodies  altogether  secured  about  vO,000 
situations,  sharing  as  follows  in  the  total: — 

(a)   Salaried    immigration    officials    6.007 

(&)   Canadian  Government   employment  agents^    2,136 

(c)  Provincial   employment   offices    1,933 

id)  Department  of  Colonization 1.835 

(e)  Toronto  Registration  Bureau  ^   861 

(/)  Private   employment  agencies '    60.000 

Thus,  about  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  work  was  done  by  private  effort.  Some  of 
this  is  philanthropic,  and  deserves  all  praise.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  falls  to 
the  credit  of  agencies  working  for  profit.  The  men  who  use  these  agencies  are 
almost  always  immigrants,  and  often  unable  to  speak  English.  They  had  until 
recently  no  defence  against  extortion.  The  simplest  frauds  were  safely  practised 
on  them.  Despite  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  Government,  it  is  difficult  even 
now  to  prove  abuses.  Nevertheless,  the  competition  of  public  employment  agents, 
charging  the  workmen  no  fee,  has  very  small  results. 

The  reasons  for  this  curious  anomaly  call  for  discussion  in  a  later  section. 
For  the  present,  only  one  need  be  noticed.  There  is  practically  no  co-operation 
either  between  the  different  Provincial  agencies  or  between  the  Provincial  and  the 
Federal  Authorities.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  clearing  house  for  labour. 
Each  of  these  agencies  is,  therefore,  less  widely  known  than  otherwise  it  would  be. 
Each  fails  to  get  in  touch  with  certain  of  those  with  whom  it  is  best  qualified  to 
deal.    Each  competes  less  freely  with  the  private  agencies  on  this  account. 

^These  are  Included  in  the  line  above.  See  .section  (a).  The  Federal  Government,  which 
follows. 

^The  Bureau  at  Ottawa  was  not  opened  until  April  14th,  1915.  The  Toronto  figures  are 
exclusive  of  employment  given  by  the  city. 

'Estimated. 

[113] 
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(1)    The  Federal  Government. 

During  the  prosperous  period,  ending  in  1907,  The  Labour  Gazette  began  to 
publish  specific  statements  of  workmen  and  employers  relating  to  the  labour 
market.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  skilled  or  unskilled  labour  were  invited 
to  make  a  brief  statement  explaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  demand. 
Societies  of  workmen  were  invited,  on  behalf  of  men  out  of  employment,  to  make 
statements  regarding  available  supplies  of  labour.  The  purpose  of  the  Department 
in  publishing  this  information  was  to  bring  together  workmen  and  employers, 
who  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  one  another.  This  feature 
was  continued  until  1908,  and  after  a  revival  in  1910,  was  discontinued.^ 

The  Immigration  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  advertises  only 
for  farmers,  farm  help  and  domestics.  The  two  latter  classes  are  assisted  by  the 
salaried  Dominion  Government  Immigration  Agents  at  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Ottawa, 
London,  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  They  are  able,  as  a  rule,  to  secure  free 
transportation  for  those  whom  they  send  to  the  country.  The  agent  at  Toronto, 
who  places  more  than  half  the  total  number,  complains  that  in  too  many  cases 
those  to  whom  he  gives  free  transportation  neglect  to  use  the  privilege  and  fail 
to  report  at  their  "destination.  He  considers  it  impossible  to  follow  the  plan 
adopted  in  Wisconsin,  of  checking  baggage  to  the  point  of  destination,  and  so 
compelling  applicants  to  go  there  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  property,  since  many 
possess  no  property  but  the  clothes  in  which  they  stand.  The  number  of  men 
and  women,  for  the  most  part  immigrants,  who  were  placed  in  the  fiscal  years 

1913-U  and  1914-15,  was  as  follows  :— 

1913-14  1914-15 

Toronto  3,178  3,694 

Hamilton  .  .  .   1,&69  1,738 

Ottawa 170 

London 314  405 

Fort  William   40  

Port  Arthur 20  

Total 5,121  6,007 

From  these  centres,  farm  labourers  and  domestics  are  sent  to  the  "  Canadian 
Government  Employment  Agents "  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Province.  These 
were  appointed  in  1906  and  1907  in  180  towns  and  villages  of  Ontario.  Eecent 
returns  indicate  that  they  now  number  163.  Most  of  them  are  farmers  or  imple- 
ment agents,  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  neighborhood.  Their  operations 
are  confined  mainly  to  districts  in  which  agricultural  employment  is  continuous, 
for  if  the  farmers  dismiss  their  men  in  winter,  they  become  a  burden  on  neighbor- 
ing cities.  The  agents  make  no  charge  to  the  men  and  women  for  whom  they  find 
employment,  but  receive  a  commission  of  $2  for  each  person  placed  in  work.  Each 
agent  has  a  list  of  the  steamship  booking  agents  in  Great  Britain,  with  whom  he 
communicates  when  wanting  help.  The  booking  agent  in  turn  informs  him  of 
persons  booked  for  his  district,  witli  probable  date  of  arrival,  and  gives  other  informa- 
tion on  a  form  provided  for  the  purpose.  Returns  are  sometimes  made  of  a  local 
surplus  of  labour;  and  in  this  case  the  Department  redirects  the  labour  to  dis- 
tricts where  there  is  a  scarcity.     Two  inspectors  supervise  the  work. 

'  Information  supplied   by  Mr.  Bryre   M.   Stewart.   Department    of  Labour,   OttaAva. 
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The  number  of  situations  which  these  agents  have  secured  in  Ontario  during 

recent  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — ^ 

Situations 

No.  of  Situations  found 

Agents.  found.  per  Agent. 

1^12 74  2,484  34 

1913 80  3,r,86  45 

1914 86  2,136  25 

During  the  war,  the  work  will,  of  course,  be  considerably  hampered ;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  the  growth  of  activity  which  preceded  it.  Yet  even  if  each 
agent  places  forty-five  workers  in  a  year,  this  cannot  be  his  main  source  of  liveli- 
hood. Work  which  provides  an  average  annual  income  of  less  than  $100  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  regular  occupation  of  these  agents. 

Further  analysis  shows  that,  in  fact,  there  is  a  tendency  towards  specialization. 
Some  agents  take  great  trouble  in  finding  work  for  immigrants,  from  which  they 
secure  a  substantial  income.     Others  do  practically  nothing.    Thus,  in  1913: — 

The  Salvation  Army  placed   ?       870  workers. 

17   other  agents   placed    1,770  workers. 

62  other  agents  placed   .' 946  workers. 

Thus,  almost  three-fourths  of  the  work  was  done  by  one-fourth  the  number  of 
agents;  and  the  great  majority  did  practically  nothing.  From  a  financial  stand- 
point this  matters  very  little.  Inactive  agents  receive  no  commissions,  and  there 
can  be  no  waste  of  public  money.  Seen  from  the  administrative  standpoint,  it 
assumes  much  more  importance.  The  counties  of  Northumberland,  Peel,  Welland 
and  York  are  comparatively  well  served.  The  remainder  benefit  but  little  from 
the  system;  and  the  counties  of  Carleton,  Dufferin,  Middlesex,  Prescott  and 
Waterloo  received  hut  nine  workers  in  all  from  the  five  agents  acting  for  them. 

(2)   The   Provincial    Oovernment. 

A  system  of  public  employment  offices  was  inaugurated  by  the  Provincial 
Government  in  January,  1907,  when  agents  were  appointed  in  Hamilton  and 
Ottawa.  Other  agents  began  work  at  London,  in  May,  1907,  at  Berlin  in  May, 
1908,  at  Brantford  in  April,  1910,  and  at  Walkervillo  in  April.  1912.=  The  scale  of 
operations  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table :  — 


Year. 

1907 

1908 

1%9 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

The  local  agents  are  paid  $300  per  year  for  their  services.  Like  the  men  who 
work  on  commission  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  they  derive  the  greater 
part  of  their  income  from   their  private  occupation.     "  Our  agent  in  London," 

*It  must  be  remembered  that  the  numbers  included  In  this  table  have  already  been  enum- 
erated in  the  table  on  a  previous  page,  in  the  total  placed  by  the  salaried  immigration  agents. 
These  must  not  be  counted  twice. 

=  In  May.  1915,  an  agent  was  appointed  at  St.  Thomas. 


Applications 

for 

work. 

Help 

wanted. 

Situations  filled. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.         Female 

919 

78 

363 

72 

287                 23 

857 

61 

345 

82 

3'23                 37 

964 

99 

731 

345 

465                 57 

1.169 

85 

1.491 

212 

874                 e2 

1,173 

89 

921 

256 

681                 67 

1.914 

81 

1.814 

355 

1.239                 54 

2,-y-iO 

102 

1.825 

384 

1.415                 68 

4.364 

246 

1.853 

204 

1.750                183 
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says  Mr.  Robert  Edgar,  "  lias  always-  been  in  the  business  of  insurance,  and  I 
believe  still  is.  The  Brantford  agent  is  a  printer.  The  Berlin  agent  is  caretaker 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Walkerville  agent  is  a  blacksmith.^^  This  method 
of  organization  has  the  merit  of  keeping  expenses  at  a  minimum,  but  it  involves 
lack  of  system  in  the  work.  Another  source  of  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  method  of  rewarding,  by  promotion  or  otherwise,  the  man  who  shows  capacity. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1915,  an  investigator  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission inspected  the  public  employment  offices  of  Brantford,  Hamilton,  and  Lon- 
don. At  Brantford,  he  called  on  three  different  occasions,  at  different  hours  and 
on  different  days,  and  failed  at  any  time  to  lind  the  agent.  At  Hamilton  the  agent 
resigned  on  February  1st.  In  London,  enquiries  at  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police, 
the  Young  JMen^s  Christian  Association,  and  one  of  the  newspapers,  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  whereabouts  of  the  public  employment  office. 

The  Bureau  of  Labour,  to  which  these  agents  make  report,  was  established  in 
1900.  Its  duties  are  defined  by  Statute  (E.S.O.,  10  Edw.  Vlh,  c.  13).  •''  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  to  collect  .  .  .  and  publish  information  and  statistics 
relating  to  employment,  wages  and  hours  of  labour  throughout  the  Province,  the 
relations  between  labour  and  capital,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  to  working 
men,  with  such  information  relating  to  the  commercial,  industrial  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  working  men,  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  industries  of  the 
Province  as  the  Bureau  may  be  able  to  gather."  Its  undoubted  usefulness  in  pro- 
viding information  for  workingmen,  and  still  more  for  manufacturers  locating  in 
the  Province,  has  been  hampered  by  the  fact  that,  in  collecting  data,  no  compulsory 
powers  are  available.  Only  those  individuals  report,  who  choose  of  their  own 
accord  to  do  so.  Developments  in  manufacturing  industry  are  shown  by  tables  in 
which  the  firms  reporting  vary  from  year  to  year.  These  cannot  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting, even  remotely,  the  changing  industrial  condition  of  the  Province.  In- 
dependent investigation  shows  that  in  1914  the  volume  of  employment  in  manu- 
factures rapidly  declined.  The  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labour  suggest,  if  anything,  an  increase.'  Even  the  labour  unions,  for  whom 
the  Bureau  prepares  an  elaborate  directory,  fail  to  rate  this  service  at  its  proper 
value.  "  Many  of  the  secretaries,"  runs  a  legitimate  complaint,^  "  manifest  a 
strange  reluctance  to  do  their  part,  in  showing  organized  labour  in  its  full  pro- 
portions." Despite  the  most  persistent  enquiries,  and  careful  compilation,  only 
very  guarded  deductions  can  be  based  on  the  Eeport. 

Neither  the  Bureau  nor  its  agents  have  any  close  connection  with  the  supply 
of  farm  labour  in  Ontario.^  This  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Coloniza- 
tion, whose  system  has  been  worked  out  most  carefully,  perhaps,  of  all  those  here 
enumerated.  In  broad  outline  it  is  not  unlike  that  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Immigration  Authorities,  of  which,  however,  it  is  independent. 

The  leading  principle  of  policy  has  ])een  a  careful  selection,  not  of  farm 
labourers  only,  but  of  employers  of  labour.  "  Often,"  says  Mr.  Macdonell,  ''  we 
find  that  men  who  fail  with  one  farmer  are  successful  with  another.  If  we  con- 
sider that  a  man  is  entitled  to  some  assistance,  we  get  him  another  position.  The 
fact  that  he  has  been  here  three  years  does  not  affect  us.  Where  we  have  kno^vn 
positively  that  a  farmer  docs  not  treat  his  men  well,  we  do  not  send  him  any  more. 
But  we  refuse  to  send  out  large. numbers  of  undesirables." 


^See  Preface  to  the  Fifteenth  Report.   Bureau  of  Labour,  Ontario,  p.   8. 
^Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour.   Ontario,  p.   97, 

'In   1913,   out   of  1,483    situations,    found   by   ihf   public   employment   offices,    €5   were   for 
farm  help. 
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Most  engagements  are  made  \>y  the  year.  "Three  years  ago,"  Tsays  Mr.  Mac- 
done!  1,.  "  only  50  per  cent,  were  yearly  engagements.  This  has  been  increased  to 
76  per  cent.  We  give  these  engagements  a  preference,  and  so  can  guarantee  to  our 
agents  in  England  that  their  men  will  be  placed  by  the  year."  The  success  of  the 
nc])artmont  in  this  matter  bears  witness  to  the  careful  selection  of  the  men.  So,  too, 
does  the  repayment  of  assisted  passages.  Mr.  Macdonell  states,  "  We  have  advanced 
as  much  as  $25,000  in  one  year ;  and  we  have  collected  90  per  cent,  of  it."  Despite 
the  great  shortage  of  cottages  for  married  labourers,  which  hampers  all  efforts  of 
this  kind  to  deal  with  unemployment,  considerable  success  has  been  attained  in 
placing  men  with  families. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  work  of  the  Department  is  of  a  quality  different 
altogether  from  that  of  an  ordinary  public  employment  office.  While  the  number 
of  the  situations  secured  is  not  large  (in  the  last  year  of  normal  operation, 
1912-13,  it  was  3,927),  these  are  comparatively  permanent,  satisfactory  both  to 
master  and  to  man.  No  comparison  is  possible  between  this  and  an  employment 
bureau,  which,  though  nominally  working  on  a  scale  as  large,  sends  a  number  of  its 
men  to  temporary  work. 

(3)   The   Cities  of  Ontario, 

During  the  present  depression,  a  number  of  cities  have  found  themselves  com- 
pelled either  to  grant  large  sums  for  the  direct  relief  of  destitution,  or  to  start  ex- 
pensive relief  works.  These  expenditures  are  discussed  in  another  part  of  the  report. 
Two  cities,  however,  went  further  thaii  this  and  attempted  to  find  employment  for 
their  people.  In  Ottaw^a,  tlu^  Civic  Employment  Bureau  was  not  opened  until 
April  14th,  1915.  It  was  located  in  a  basement  room,  which  was  also  used  for 
storing  furniture.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  not  a  public  employment 
office,  for  it  does  not  attempt  to  find  employment,  except  in  civic  undertakings. 

Toronto  was  more  prompt  in  its  efforts  to  meet  the  situation.  The  Civic  Em- 
ployment Bureau  was  reopened  on  October  20th,  1914,  at  107  West  Adelaide  Street. 
An  investigator  sent  by  the  Commission  reports  that  the  quarters  were  unsatis- 
factory. The  Bureau  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  clerk  in  the  City  Hall,  who  had 
no  special  training  for  the  work,  and  had  in  all  a  staff  of  seven.  As  established,  it 
was  responsible  to  no  department  in  the  City  Hall ;  five  months  later  the  Property 
Commissioner  was  made  responsible. 

In  the  first  month  after  the  Bureau  was  opened,  8,591  unemployed  workmen 
registered  their  names.  Only  946  vacancies  were  notified,  and  as  the  Civic  Em- 
ployment Bureau  makes  no  differentiation  between  odd  jobs  and  permanent  em- 
ployment, it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  these  046  vacancies  really  relieved 
the  pressure   on  the  labour  market. 

The  information  demanded  of  applicants  for  employment  is  as  follows: 

Application  for  Employment. 

No Date 

Name Age 

Address    

Married    or    Single    Dependents 

Owner    Tenant    Roomer 

Work   desired    

Occupation   How  long  unemployed   

Willing  to  work  as Out  of  town 

Birthplace  How  long  In  Canada  How  long  in  city   

Residence  of  wife   Family   Parents    

Remarks    
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An  analysis  of  2,400  registration  cards,  selected  with  a  view  to  making  them 
as  representative  as  possible,  shows  that  most  of  the  men  who  registered  were 
between  25  and  50  years  of  age.     The  proportion  of  Canadians  was  small. 

Analysis  of  2,400  Registration  Cards 
Civic  Employment  Bureau 

Percentage. 

1.  Under   25    19% 

25  to  50    74% 

Over    50    7% 

100% 

2.  Single    33% 

Married     67% 

100% 

3.  Born  in  Canada  17% 

United    Kingdom .     56% 

United    States    1.5% 

Elsewhere    25.5% 

100% 

The  first  immigrants  to  register  were  mostly  foreign,  but  later  so  many 
British  did  so,  that  to  date  56%  of  all  the  men  registered  are  of  British  birth.  Of 
the  whole  number,  two-thirds  are  married.  This  figure  probably  corresponds  to 
the  proportion  of  married  workers  in  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  registration  is  the  small  proportion  of  the  skilled  workers,  only  30%. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  states  that  unemployment  was 
severe  among  skilled  workers,  but  as  a  rule  they  have  avoided  the  Civic  Employ- 
ment Bureau.  To  some  extent  the  business  agents  at  the  Labour  Temple  have 
found  employment  for  them.  Three-quarters  of  all  the  men  whose  cards  were 
examined,  claimed,  on  registration,  to  have  been  unemployed  for  more  than  a 
month. 

On  March  20th,  more  than  17,000  unemployed  workers  had  registered.  For 
these  about  4,000  situations  were  found,  and  10,000  men  were  given  relief  work  on 
city  parks,  etc. 

The  manager  reports  that  work  is  allotted  in  rotation.  Preference  is  given 
in  the  matter  of  employment: — 

1st.  To  married  men  with  families  in  Toronto. 

2nd.  To  married  men  with  families  elsewhere. 

3rd.  To  married  tradesmen  not  fitted  for  heavy  work. 

4th.  To  single  men  with  dependents. 

5th.  To  single  men  with  no  dependents. 

6th.  To  single  men  with  trades. 

7th.  To  single  men  not  fitted  for  heavy  work;  and 

8th.  To  foreigners. 

An  idea  of  the  real  character  of  the  14,000  jobs  provided  may  he  gathered 
from  the  following: — 

B has  a  wife  and  one  child,  and,  therefore,  falls  into  tlie  first  class  and 

;rets  a  preference  over  all  other  kinds  of  workers  on  the  list.  He  registered  on 
October  20th.  In  all,  during  the  first  five  months  of  operation,  he  secured  nine 
days'  work.  As  our  investigator  says.  "  This  would  indicate  that  on  accoTint  of 
the  large  number  of  registrations,  the  work  distributed  would  not  be  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  individual  applicant.'' 
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The  unsatisfactory  character  ot  tlie  method  of  selection,  wliich  has  Ijeen  fol- 
lowed by  tiie  Bureau  is  indicated  by  a  return  .supplied  by  the  Toronto-Hamilton 
Highway  Commission.  This  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  360  men  sent  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  Civic  Employment  Bureau,  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  proved 
unsatisfactory.  Most  of  their  delinquencies  are  easily  classified.  'J'hose  who  refused 
employment  numbered  22.  No  fewer  than  183  men  failed  to  report  for  work, 
while  4  sent  other  men,  perhaps  for  a  consideration.  After  a  few  day? — some- 
times only  a  few  hours  of  steady  work — G7  disappeared. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Civic  Employment  Bureau  has  departed  from  the  first 
condition  of  the  successful  working  of  any  employment  office — that  of  sending 
the  men  best  fitted  to  the  job,  instead  of  sending  the  man  whose  need  appears  to 
be  the  greatest.  Only  by  following  the  former  policy  can  the  confidence  of 
employers  be  secured. 

At  the  same  time,  the  staff  of  the  Civic  Employment  Bureau  has  been  so 
limited  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  the  Superintendent  to  interview 
employers  and  attempt  to  secure  their  confidence.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  the  City  has  not  given  him  a  standing  which  enables  him  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  employers  on  terms  of  equality. 

On  March  19th,  the  Property  Commissioner  reported  to  the  Board  of  Control 
his  proposals  for  the  continuous  operation  of  the  Civic  Employment  Bureau.  He 
proposed  that  its  office  be  moved  from  107  West  Adelaide  Street  to  some  other 
place  in  keeping  with  requirements.  He  endorsed  the  view  of  the  City  Council 
that  no  outside  applicant  be  considered  until  permanent  residents  of  the  City  had 
been  provided  for,  and  added  the  proposal  that  the  municipality  negotiate  with 
the  railways  for  the  same  one-cent-per-mile  railway  fare  which  has  been  allowed 
to  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  in  dealing  with  the  unemployed. 
He  suggested  that  he  be  allowed,  at  his  discretion,  to  advance  railway  fares  where 
applicants  were  without  means  of  paying  transportation,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
procure  an  order  on  their  wages  as  a  guarantee  against  ultimate  loss  to  the  city. 

Even  when  these  recommendations  were  adopted,  the  Civic  Employment 
Bureau  remained  under  certain  disabilities  which,  wherever  they  have  prevailed, 
have  greatly  hampered  the  work  of  other  institutions  of  this  kind.  It  does  not 
look  to  efficiency  as  the  first  qualification  for  employment,  and  its  Superintendent 
is  not  in  touch  with  employers  of  labour  as  the  managers  of  the  British  Labour 
Exchanges  have  to  be.  It  is  significant  that  the  Civic  Employment  Bureau  has 
not  received  any  criticism  or  suggestions  either  from  employers  of  labour  or  from 
the  Labour  Unions. 

Of  the  distress  which  existed  in  Toronto  during  the  winter  of  1914-15.  the 
Chairman  of  the  down-town  East  Neighborhood  Workers'  Association,  Rev.  A. 
Mackenzie,  speaks  as  follows  :* 

'^  Rents  are  unpaid,  families  living  on  not  half  rations,  and  in  many  home? 
not  knowing  where  the  next  meal  is  coming  from.  Many  heads  of  families  are 
feeling  the  pressure  mentally;  two  men,  one  with  a  wife  and  seven  small  children, 
the  other  with  a  wife  and  two  small  children,  have  been  unable  to  stand  up  against 
the  depression.  One  became  mentally  unbalanced  and  died  of  starvation  in  the 
hospital,  and  the  other  took  his  own  life,  both  leaving  their  families  destitute. 

"  The  supplies  from  the  House  of  Industry  have,  in  many  cases,  partially  solved 
the  problem  and  prevented  starvation,  but  conditions  are  in  no  way  ameliorated 

I  Interview   with   "The  Toronto  T\'orld,"   March    31st.    1915. 
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with  the  coming  of  spring,  and  with  the  cutting  off  of  the  House  of  Industry 
supplies,  we  do  not  know  what  the  people  are  to  do. 

^'  Some  men  who  have  applied  for  employment  have  not  had  three  meals  a 
day  for  months.  Some  of  them  came  who  were  scarcely  able  to  give  the  necessary 
information,  they  were  so  weak  from  lack  of  food.  If  we  do  not  want  to  pauperize 
hundreds  of  our  best  citizens,  labouring  men,  mechanics,  clerks,  men  from  every 
business  in  life,  we  must  open  up  some  means  whereby  these  unemployed  shall  be 
given  employment  at  an  adequate  wage." 

It  was  to  meet  this  situation  that  on  January  18th,  1915,  Mr.  Church  explained 
his  '^  Give-a-man-a-job "  scheme.  For  nearly  two  months  nothing  was  done  to 
meet  the  suggestion.     On  March  1st  a  committee  of  139  citizens  was  appointed. 

The  Neighborhood  Workers'  Association  agreed  to  conduct  the  canvass.  When 
the  question  of  finance  arose,  it  was  first  suggested  that  the  Mayor's  Committee 
subscribe  the  funds  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  This  produced 
a  strong  protest  from  a  number  of  members,  and  after  considerable  discussion 
the  Board  of  Control  provided  $400  for  the  purpose. 

The  "  Give-a-man-a-job "  campaign  was  conducted  in  the  week  of  March 
22nd,  and,  up  to  the  middle  of  April,  succeeded  in  providing  work  for  322  people, 
of  whom  243  were  men  and  79  were  women.  Of  the  whole  number,  29  secured 
permanent  occupation  as  a  result  of  the  campaign.  The  293  who  remained 
secured  about  1,300  days'  work  in  all,  an  average  of  about  4i/^  days  per  worker. 
During  the  following  fortnight,  158  permanent  and  350  temporary  situations 
were  secured.  Thus,  some  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  Toronto  were  carried  over  the  first  weeks  of  spring,  and  a  small  number 
removed  entirely  from  the  need  of  charity. 

(4)  Private  Employment  Agencies. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Public  Employment  Offices  of  Ontario 
have  failed,  so  far,  to  compete  with  the  private  agents  working  in  the  Province. 
The  private  agent  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  industrial  life  in  North  America. 
South  of  the  border,  his  operations  are  even  more  extensive  than  in  Canada.  The 
Commission  on  Unemployment,  which  reported  in  1914  to  the  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
discovered  in  that  city  no  fewer  than  249  employment  agencies.*  "  The  private 
agencies  do  not  hesitate,"  says  the  Report,^  "  to  make  expenditures  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  up  their  business.  The  more  successful  agencies  have  seven  or  eight 
telephones,  with  two  or  three  operators ;  they  have  rooms  on  which  the  rent  may 
be  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  on  the  offices  of  the  State  Employment  Office; 
they  have  a  number  of  solicitors  in  the  field  all  the  time  drumming  up  trade ;  in 
some  cases  they  send  these  solicitors  to  distant  states  to  secure  labourers:  they 
advance  the  money  required  for  transportation  to  the  place  where  the  employment 
is  to  be  had;  the  agency  of  Clapp,  Norstrom  and  Eiley  has  equipped  a  free  pool- 
room, with  tables  for  cards  and  with  a  toilet,  in  which  the  men  may  stay  while 
they  are  waiting  for  jobs;  there  were  at  least  two  hundred  men  in  this  room  when 
it  was  visited ;  some  of  the  agencies  hire  persons  to  conduct  the  unemployed  to 
the  vacancies." 

From  fifty-five  returns,  secured  from  private  employment  agents,  it  is  possible 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  system  to  the  Province.  The  fifty-five 
agents  who  reported  included  some  who  charged  nothing  for  their  services,  some 

^  ReT>ort  of  the  Mayor's   Commission,   Chicago,   1914,   p.   48. 
'  Report  of  the  Mayor's  Commission,  p.  53. 
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wJio  clijirgt'cl  occasionally,  some  who  Jiiadc  graduated  cliar^';e.s,  and  some  who  charged 
always  the  maxiinuni  allowed  by  law,  while  others  had  one  fee  i'or  iniini;,'rants,  and 
another  for  those  who  were  immigrants  no  longer,  or  who,  to  receive  employment, 
denied   that  they   were   immigrants. 

This  estimate,  no  doubt,  contains  an  element  oi'  error,  it  nmst  at  the  same 
time  be  recognized  that,  based  as  it  is  on  tlie  statements  of  agents,  it  does  not 
include  illegal  charges.  In  some  cases  llu'su  are  demanded  and  received.  Thus, 
it*  the  calculation  exceeds  the  lawful  charges  actually  paid,  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  include  extortionate  charges  will  do  much  to  neutralize  this  and  produce 
substantial  truth. 

It  appears  that  the  joint  income  of  all  these  agencies,  from  employers  and 
eni})loyed,  amounted  in  1914  to  $38,000.  In  years  of  better  trade,  it  was  probably 
larger  than  this. 

Besides  these  agencies  which  made  reports,  there  were  forty-three  which  did 
jiol.  >S<)iii(^  ol'  tluMu  Jiad  withdrawn  from  the  business  altogether.  Others,  which 
remained  in  business,  were  idle  for  the  time.  Thus,  it  would  not  be  fair,  in  cal- 
culating the  total  cost  to  the  Province  of  the  private  employment  agencies,  to  mul- 
tiply this  figure  by  98/55.  Such  a  method  would  exaggerate  the  facts,  flaking 
allowances,  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose  that  the  reports  received  represent  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  operations.  On  this  basis  it  seems  that  the  cost  to  the 
Province  of  all  its  private  agencies,  philanthropic  and  commercial,  was  about 
$57,000. 

In  age,  those  which  reported  to  the  Commission  varied  from  two  or  three 
months  to  twenty  years.  At  one  time,  their  business  was  conducted  without  a 
license  and  without  reporting  to  Government  at  all.  Only  in  a  few  cases  did  muni- 
cipal by-laws  exercise  a  certain  direction  over  them.  In  May,  1913,  an  Order  in 
Council  (No.  1028)  was  passed  at  Ottawa,  regulating  them  under  the  Act  of 
Immigration.  Thus,  in  so  far  as  they  deal  with  immigrants,  the  Private  Employ- 
ment Agencies  are  under  the  control  of  the  Dominion  Government.  But  in  the 
case  of  agencies  which  do  not  deal  chiefly  with  immigrants,  as  well  as  in  the  case 
of  those  agencies  whose  customers,  for  their  own  reasons,  declare  that  they  are 
not  immigrants,  no  Government  supervision  is  possible. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council  are  as  follows: — 

1.  A  license  must  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Immigrants. 

2.  These  licenses,  for  which  no  fee  is  charged,  are  not  transferable  and  may 
bo  revoked  by  the  Superintendent. 

3.  Every  holder  of  a  license  shall  keep  in  a  l)ook  the  full  name  and  address 
in  Canada,  and  home  address  of  every  immigrant  with  whom  he  deals,  reporting 
date  of  immigrant's  arrival,  name  of  steamship  or  railway  by  which  he  came, 
name  and  address  of  his  next  of  kin,  name  and  address  of  the  employer  to  whom 
he  goes,  nature  of  the  work,  rate  of  wages,  and  other  terms  of  employment. 

4.  The  fee  charged  shall  in  no  case  exceed  $1. 

5.  No  engagement  shall  be  made  unless  the  agent  has  a  written  and  dated 
order  from  the  employer  stating  exactly  his  demands. 

6.  If  any  license  holder  be  convicted  of  an  indictable  offence,  his  license 
shall,  ipso  fario,  be  cancelled. 

7.  If  any  holder  of  this  license  fail  to  comply  with  these  regulations  he  shall 
be  liable,  on  summary  conviction,  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100.  or  three 
months'  imprisonment. 

9  u. 
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Since  there  is  no  system  of  informing  immigrants  upon  arrival  of  the  legal 
position  of  these  agencies,  many  look  on  them  as  Public  Employment  Offices, 
completely  trusting  them.  Agents  have  in  some  cases  taken  advantage  of  this 
confidence.  Fifty-six  convictions  were  obtained,  from  May  to  December,  1914, 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

A  common  offence,  which  is  not  punished  very  heavily,  is  that  of  failing  to 
keep  the  books  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.  This  may  be  due  to  carelessness 
or  lack  of  education. 

The  frauds  which  have  been  practised  cannot  be  dismissed,  so  lightly.  The 
simplest  of  these  consists  in  charging  immigrants  more  than  the  legal  fee  for 
providing  them  with  work.  Some  of  these  show  great  ingenuity.  H.  H.  O'Donnell, 
of  Toronto,  was  charged  on  September  22nd,  1914,  with  defrauding  a  number 
of  immigrants  whom  he  had  sent  to  Smithville.  He  charged  the  regular  fee, 
telling  the  men  that  they  must  have  a  tent,  which  they  could  rent  from  him. 
He  bought  a  tent,  and  charged  each  immigrant  $4.00  for  its  use,  thus  receiving 
a  rent  of  $14.25  in  excess  of  the  price  of  the  tent.  He  was  fined  $20.00,  with 
costs  of  $2.35. 

Frauds  of  this  kind  sometimes  involve  real  cruelty  to  those  who  suffer  from 
them.  Louis  Goldstein,  of  Massey,  Ontario,  was  charged  on  July  8th,  1914,  with 
operating  without  a  license.  It  was  shown  that  he  had  made  immigrants  from 
Sudbury  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  pay  $2.00  each  for  jobs  to  which  they  proved 
unsuited.  Several  of  these  men,  who  had  not  enough  money  to  return  by  train, 
walked  over  fifty  miles  through  the  woods  on  their  way  home.  Goldstein  was 
fined  $75.00,  with  $5.95  costs. 

Sometimes  overcharges  are  made  by  foremen  who  control  the  work  of 
immigrants.  These  foremen  are  not  licensed  agents,  but  can  conveniently  be 
charged  v/ith  operating  an  employment  agency  without  a  license.  On  April  8th, 
1915,  a  foreman  in  Toronto,  whose  salary  was  $1,500,  was  shown  to  have  charged 
immigrants  $2.00  for  taking  them  in  his  employ,  and  to  have  made  a  further 
charge  of  $2.00  on  each  pay-day.  The  Court  fined  him  $100.00,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged by  the  Company  for  which  he  worked. 

A  foreman  in  Cochrane,  who  was  convicted  on  July  17th,  1914,  was  shown  to 
have  made  similar  deductions  from  the  pay  of  immigrants  in  his  employ,  after 
they  had  paid  an  employment  agent  for  securing  their  positions. 

A  more  crude  form  of  fraud  is  that  of  sending  men  to  distant  places  where 
there  is  no  work.  This  is  often  combined  with  excessive  charges  to  the  men.  Thus 
on  May  14th,  1915,  Peter  Mishoff,  who  was  charged  with  operating  without  a 
license,  was  shown  to  have  received  $10.00  from  each  of  twenty  Bulgarians,  on 
promising  them  work  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  men  received  no 
work.     Mishoff  was  fined  $100.00. 

The  man  who  does  not  possess  an  office  has  an  advantage  over  the  regular 
employment  agent  in  that,  when  his  shortcomings  are  discovered,  he  may  not  be 
found.  Tony  Georg,  of  Toronto,  was  charged  on  August  28th,  1914,  with  oper- 
ating without  a  license.  He  had  promised  to  tnko  eight  men  to  work  at  Cooks- 
ville.  Georg  met  them  at  the  train,  and  disappeared  at  Parkdale.  The  men 
went  on  to  Streetsville  Junction,  and,  finding  that  there  was  no  work  for  them, 
came  back  on  foot.     Each  had  paid  $3.00.     Georg  was  fined  $50.00. 

On  Feb.  24th,  1915,  Nicholas  Baucklas,  representing  himself  as  an  Immigra- 
tion Officer  of  the  United  States,  promised  work  in  Detroit  to  three  men  in 
^Tontreal.     He  secured  $38.00  from  each  man,  and  took  them  to  Broad  Street 
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Static)]),  Ottawa,  where  he  disappc-'arcHi.  On  tlie  14lh  April  he  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  in  Toronto.  He  received  a  sentence,  under  the  Criminal  Code,  of  twelve 
months'  imprisonment,  to  be  followed  by  deportation. 

Sonieiimes  a  middleiuan  will  act  as  intermediary  between  immigrants  want- 
ing work  and  an  employment  agent.  Tliis  appears,  at  times,  to  be  done  in  inno- 
cence. A  drug  clerk  was  charged,  on  March  2nd,  1915,  with  operating  without 
a  license.  He  had  seen  an  advertisement  of  an  employment  agent  who  was  seeking 
men,  and  collected  a  $2.00  fee  and  $2.15  railway  fare  from  each  of  ten  immigrants. 
He  paid  the  licensed  agent  the  full  railway  fare  and  $1.00  for  his  services  on 
behalf  of  each  of  the  ten  men,  retaining  the  balance  of  $10,00  as  compensation  for 
his  trouble.     He  was  fined  $10.00,  with  $2.35  costs. 

In  offences  of  this  kind,  the  magistrates  are  strict,  but  evidence  is  difficult 
to  get.  The  men  defrauded  are  reluctant  to  give  evidence  against  agents  or  fore- 
men who  can  secure  their  discharge. 

On  May  1st,  1914,  the  Koyal  Assent  was  given  to  au  Act  of  the  Provincial 
House  entitled  "The  Employment  Agencies  Act."  This  goes  much  further  in 
regulating  Employment  Agencies  than  the  Dominion  Rules  under  the  Immigration 
Act.     In  the  Provincial  Act  (4  Geo.  V.,  c.  38), — 

1.  All  Employment  Agents  are  included,  whether  they  deal  with  immigrants 
or  natives. 

2.  No  person  may  carry  on  the  business  of  an  Employment  Agent  in  Ontario 
without  a  license  from  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 

3.  Branches  of  Employment  Agencies  must  receive  separate  licenses  in  each 
case. 

4.  Penalties  for  operating  without  a  license  are  increased  to  a  maximum  of 
$500.00,  or  twelve  months'  imprisonment. 

The  Act  comes  into  force  on  and  from  a  day  named  by  tlie  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in  Council  and  by  his  Proclamation.  In  regulating  the  Employment 
Agencies  under  this  Act,  the  Government  has  the  broadest  powers,  including 
among  specific  items  : — 

1.  Conduct  of  the  business. 

2.  Eees  to  be  charged. 

3.  Security  to  be  given. 

4.  Returns  to  be  made. 

5.  Inspection. 

6.  Revocation  and  cancellation  of  license. 

No  regulations  have  yet  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  Statute,  which 
for  the  present  is  in  abeyance. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUX. 
(1)   Policy  Advocated. 

Employment  Bureaux  exist  to-day  in  Quebec,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  New 
York,  England,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  Australia  and 
elsewhere.  There  are  many  variations  in  the  practice  of  these  countries;  but 
since  two  or  three  have  taken  the  lead,  and  the  rest  in  following  have  imitated 
them  in  most  essentials,  the  variations  of  importance  are  comparatively  few. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  Germany  has  taken  the  lead,  and  in  most 
European  countries  the  practice  is  similar  to  that  of  Germany.  In  the  British 
Empire,  England  has  taken  the  lead,  and  wdtli  two  exceptions,  to  be  mentioned 
later,  the  Australian  Labour  Exchanges  show  no  great  difference  in  practice  from 
those  of  England.  In  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  has  taken  the  lead,  and 
New  York  and  Wisconsin  have  largely  copied  Massachusetts.  In  practice,  there- 
fore, the  three  systems  which  call  for  chief  consideration  are  those  of  the  German 
Empire,  Great  Britain  and  Massachusetts. 

There  are  two  things  vital  to  the  good  service  of  a  system  of  Labour  Exchanges ; 
first,  that  they  command  the  confidence,  both  of  employers  and  employed  (for 
if  either  class  distrusts  the  system,  the  confidence  of  the  other  can  produce  no 
good  results)  ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  be  administered  by  men  and  women  of 
real  devotion  and  business  ability,  who  can  turn  the  system  to  good  account. 

In  connection  with  these  essentials,  certain  principles  may  be  elucidated, 
which,  however,  are  not  common  to  all  systems  of  Labour  Exchanges.  The  first 
is  the  principle  of  free  service.  In  Germany,  the  Berlin  Labour  Exchange  charges 
workmen  a  fee  of  five  cents  on  registration;  and  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  is 
charged  to  employers  for  each  domestic  servant  actually  engaged.  In  the  case 
of  the  registration  charge,  however,  Mr.  Beveridge  notes  that  this  is  a  conspicuous 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  "  The  tendency,"  he  adds,  ^^  is  everywhere  to  the 
dropping  of  fees  and  to  the  provision  of  a  perfectly  gratuitous  public  service."^ 
In  the  case  of  England,  the  service  to  the  workmen  and  employers  is  absolutely  free. 

This  free  service  involves  the  maintenance  of  Employment  Bureaux  by  some 
local  or  central  public  authority.  The  cost  is  usually  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  situations  filled.  It  need  not  be  added  that  this  is  an  imperfect  method, 
as  the  word  ^^  situation  "  varies  from  case  to  case  in  rate  of  wages  and  duration 
of  employment.  But,  bad  as  the  method  of  statement  is,  there  is  no  better. 
On  this  basis  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  cost  of  the  Munich  Labour  Exchange 
in  Germany  works  out  at  about  231/2  cents  per  situation  filled,  (1906) ;  the  cost 
of  the  Milwaukee  Exchange  in  the  United  States  at  about  45  cents,  (1914) ; 
and  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Exchange  at  about  96  cents,  (1913). 

A  wide  variation  in  expense  is,  of  course,  produced  by  a  difference  in  the 
scale  of  operations.  An  employment  bureau,  like  any  other  distributive  organiza- 
tion, will  reduce  overhead  charges  per  unit  with  each  increase  in  amount  of 
business  handled;  and  one  hallmark  of  a  good  system  of  labour  exchanges  should 
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be  the  cont iiiiions  (l('c:rca,<L'  in  cu^L  per  uiuL  u.  ,vork,  tliougli,  doubtless,  the  total 
cost  would  slowly  grow  with  the  growth  of  its  utility. 

Whatever  the  number  of  situations  filled,  two  more  elements  in  determining 
the  cost  of  a  system  of  Employment  Bureaux  must  be  noticed.  These  are  the 
size  of  the  statistical  organization  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  the  burden 
thrown  on  the  Central  Office  by  the  mobility  of  labour.  In  a  land  of  wide  spaces, 
the  seasonal  demand  for  harvesters  raises  a  problem  which  no  local  ofiice  is  com- 
petent to  handle;  and  the  larger  the  problem  involved,  the  more  elaborate  is  the 
mass  of  information,  needed  by  the  Central  Office  undertaking  it. 

In  all  industrial  countries  there  is  a  tendency  for  workmen  to  distrust  any 
welfare  organization  which  is  governed  by  employers,  and  similarly  for  employers 
to  distrust  workmen's  organizations.  It  is  not  sufficient,  therefore,  that  the  system 
be  free  to  workmen  and  employers.  There  must  be  some  guarantee  that  this 
free  service  cannot  be  used,  under  any  circumstances,  to  the  prejudice  of  either 
party.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  System  of  Labour 
Exchanges  in  the  United  States^  has  been  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour,  that  these  would  be  used  to  their  disadvantage. 

The  problem  was  first  attacked  in  Germany.  Different  exchanges  have  adopted 
four  principal  alternatives. 

1st.  To  ignore  disputes  altogether;  to  send  workmen  to  a  vacancy  due  to 
a  dispute  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  to  any  other.  This,  of  course,  is  frankly 
prejudicial  to  Organized  Labour.  It  was  once  the  practice  in  the  Berlin  Exchange, 
which  discontinued  it  in  1905. 

2nd.  The  alternative  adopted  by  Berlin  when  it  discontinued  the  first,  and 
which  has  now  been  extended  to  most  of  the  principal  labour  exchanges  in 
Germany;  that  is,  to  register  vacancies  created  by  a  strike  or  lockout,  and  give 
applicants  for  work  formal  notice  of  the  dispute.  In  that  way,  no  man  can  act 
as  a  strike-breaker  without  being  fully  aware  of  his  position. 

3rd.  The  third  alternative  is  altogether  to  suspend  operations  within  range 
of  the  dispute,  during  its  continuance.    If  anything,  this  is  prejudicial  to  employers. 

4th.  The  fourth  is  to  make  action  in  each  case  depend  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Industrial  Court,  sitting  as  an  arbitration  tribunal. 

Of  these  possibilities  Mr.  Beveridge  says  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
second  has  most  approved  itself  in  practice.  Mr.  Beveridge  was  told  that  vacancies 
created  by  a  strike  or  lockout,  and  notified  to  applicants  for  work,  are  very  seldom 
accepted  by  these  applicants.  He  adds,  "  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the 
importance  of  the  question  has  been  enormously  exaggerated.  If  during  a  dis- 
pute there  are  anywhere  men  able  and  willing  to  take  the  vacancies  created,  an 
employer  has  many  ways  of  getting  at  them,  far  more  effective  than  a  public 
labour  exchange.  The  publicity  of  the  latter  makes  it,  indeed,  the  last  place 
from  which  to  get  men  in  a  time  of  roused  feeling.^'* 

Another  quotation  from  Mr.  Beveridge  will  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

"  The  public  labour  exchanges  (in  Germany)  have  in  some  places  completely 
secured  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  trade  unions.  This  is  the  more  notice- 
able because  at  first  they  met  with  definite  hostility  in  that  quarter.  In  1896, 
the  Trade  Union  Congress  solemnly  warned  workmen  everywhere  against  every 
experiment  based  on  any  other  principle  than  the  sole  control  of  labour  exchanges 
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by  the  labour  organizations.     The  remarkable  conversion  from  formal  hostility 
to  strong  practical  support,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  following  among  other  reasons : 

1.  '^  Experience  of  the  value  of  successful  exchanges  in  shortening  for  the 
individual  workman  the  average  period  between  one  job  and  the  next,  and  thus 
for  the  Union  the  period  of  unemployed  pay; 

2.  "  The  failure  of  purely  trade  union  exchanges  to  secure  general  use  by 
employers ; 

3.  "  The  establishment  by  employers  of  their  own  exchanges  in  definite  opposi- 
tion to  trade  unionism.  A  public  impartial  exchange  is  at  any  rate  better  from 
the  workman's  point  of  view  than  an  exchange  created  deliberately  with  the  object 
of  maintaining  a  large  reserve  of  labour  or  of  blacklisting  individual  agitators.''^ 

As  a  result  of  these  observations,  when  the  system  of  public  Labour  Exchanges 
was  first  built  up  in  England,  the  second  of  these  methods  was  adopted.  In 
England,  when  a  strike  or  lockout  occurs,  employers  and  workmen  may  file  a 
statement  of  their  conflicting  claims  with  the  local  labour  exchange.  The  manager 
is  required  in  all  cases  to  show  these  statements  to  applicants  for  work  before 
sending  them  to  fill  the  places  of  men  concerned  in  the  dispute. 

Mr.  James  Watt,  of  Toronto,  Secretary  of  the  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union, 
believes  that  the  practice  of  Labour  Exchanges  in  England  has  not  always  been 
impartial.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  whether  the  Labour  Exchanges  of  Great 
Britain  have  or  have  not  been  impartial  in  labour  disputes,  if  they  adhere  strictly 
to  the  terms  of  their  instnictions,  they  cannot  but  be  neutral.  In  answer  to 
questions  on  this  point,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  M.P.,  a  member  of  the  Labour  Party 
in  Great  Britain,  says: — 

'^  The  official  regulations  as  to  the  supply  of  labour  during  disputes  were 
framed  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  trade  unions.  At  first  the  trade 
unions,  or  more  correctly  speaking  a  section  of  trade  unionists,  looked  with 
suspicion  upon  the  Labour  Exchanges.  These  people  seemed  to  have  the  idea 
that  these  Exchanges  ought  to  be  trade  union  organizations,  and  worked  in  the 
interests  of  trade  unions.  That  was  manifestly  impossible,  for  no  such  organiza- 
tions could  exist  unless  they  were  impartial  as  between  employers  and  workmen, 
and  had  the  support  of  both  parties.  Much  of  this  suspicion  has  disappeared, 
largely  owing  to  the  tact  with  which  the  officials  of  the  Exchanges  have  managed 
things.  Many  of  these  officials  are  ex-trade  union  secretaries,  most  of  them  are 
men  who  had  some  connection  with  organized  labour.  In  a  great  many  of  the 
towns  now  the  employment  books  of  the  trade  unions  are  kept  at  the  labour 
exchanges,  and  jobs  are  foiiiKl  for  the  union  iiu-nibers  through  the  exchanges. 
The  addition  to  the  work  of  the  exchanges  of  the  distribution  of  benefits  under 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  has  brought  the  exchanges  into  closer  relation 
with  the  trade  unions.  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  take  an  impartial  outside 
view  of  the  position,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Exchanges  have 
not  done  harm  to  trade  unionism,  but  on  the  contrary  have  done  it  great  good. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  tho  Exchanges  supplying  labour  where  there  are  disputes, 
this  is  of  benefit  to  trade  unions,  because  now  men  cannot  go  to  such  work  without 
knowing  the  state  of  affairs,  whereas  formerly  they  were  led  into  going  to  blackleg 
without  knowing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  very  rarely  cases  where  workmen 
go  to  a  place  where  there  is  a  dispute,  after  the  facts  have  been  told  to  them  at 
the  labour  exchange. 

*  Beverldge,  Unemployment,  pp.  24^-251  pa.ssim. 
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"  The  best  answer  I  can  give  to  your  enquiry  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  agita- 
tion whatever  among  the  trade  unions  for  the  abolition  of  the  exchanges.  On  the 
contrary  they  are  being  used  more  and  more  by  the  unions.  There  will  be  dis- 
gruntled individuals  who  make  complaints,  but  no  system  would  ever  satisfy  every- 
body. I  am  sure  these  institutions  are  a  great  boon,  and  are  absolutely  essential 
in  these  days  of  mobile  labour." 

A  further  provision  in  the  British  LaboLir  Exchange  System,  designed  not 
only  with  a  view  to  efficiency,  but  also  in  order  to  safeguard  neutrality  between 
employers  and  workmen,  is  the  appointment  in  each  city  where  there  is  a  Labour 
Exchange,  of  an  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  employers  and  workmen  in 
equal  numbers,  which  meets  at  regular  intervals  to  discuss  questions  of  policy. 

So  also  in  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Leiserson  wTites : 

''  Attached  to  the  Milwaukee  Office  there  is  a  citizens'  Committee  on  unem- 
ployment, composed  of  representatives  of  Organized  Employers  and  Organized 
Employees.  This  Committee  practically  acts  as  a  State  Advisory  Committee  also 
for  whatever  question  of  policy  is  adopted  upon  their  recommendation  for  the 
Milwaukee  Office  is  usually  extended  to  the  other  offices  as  well.  This  Committee, 
it  may  be  said,  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  success  of  the 
Milwaukee  Office." 

Mr.  Beckerle,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Leiserson  as  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Free  Employment  Office  at  Milwaukee,  states  that  he  is  receiving  suggestions  at 
all  times  from  large  employers  and  also  from  Union  leaders. 

{'I)   The  Selection  of  Officials. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  system  of  Civil  Service  Examination  was  established,  and 
now  for  a  long  time  all  Departments  of  the  British  Civil  Service,  except  the 
Foreign  Office,  have  been  subject  to  entrance  by  examination.  In  the  case  of 
the  Labour  Exchange  a  departure  was  made.  It  was  felt  that  while  a  man  who 
had  received  what  was  once  called  ^^  the  education  of  a  gentleman  "  was  always 
the  best  fitted  to  administer  affairs  at  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Home 
Office,  or  elsewhere,  the  manager  of  a  Labour  Exchange,  who  was  to  be  in  daily 
touch  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  w'ho  at  the  same  time  must 
understand  the  social  forces  that  make  for  unemployment,  needed  qualifications 
altogether  different  from  those  of  the  ordinary  Civil  Servant,  qualifications  which 
could  not  exactly  be  defined. 

So  in  Great  Britain,  the  appointment  of  Labour  Exchange  officials  was  left 
virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Director,  Mr.  Beveridge,  who  in  his  staff  has  mingled 
industrial  foremen  with  university  graduates  and  others,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
combine  in  each  labour  exchange  the  maximum  of  technical  industrial  knowledge 
with  the  maximum  of  economic  understanding. 

Mr.  Gettemy,  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics,  states  that 
the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Free  Emplojrment  Offices  is  appointed  by  two 
methods.  The  Superintendents  are  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  and  their  salaries  fixed  by  him,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Grovernor 
and  Council  of  the  State.  The  various  clerks  and  stenographers  are  drawn  from 
the  eligible  list  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  have  for  several  years  past 
been  employed  at  standard  salaries.  All  salaries  in  excess  of  $1,000  are  estab- 
lished only  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  Council. 
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This  power  of  appointment,  which  is  exercised  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Director 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Exchanges,  and  in  Massachusetts  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  leaves  an  opening  for  patronage  and  the  selection  of 
inefficient  but  influential  men  which  Wisconsin  decided  to  avoid.  It  may  be 
hazarded  that  a  badly  devised  system  of  Labour  Exchanges,  officered  by  men  of 
the  right  stamp,  will  work  far  better  than  a  well  devised  system  of  Labour 
Exchanges  officered  by  "  party  hacks."  Mr-.  Leiserson  states,  "  All  the  staff  em- 
ployed in  the  exchanges  must  take  Civil  Service  Examinations  in  order  to  secure 
appointment.  There  are  no  definite  qualifications  laid  down,  because  there  are 
very  few  people  who  have  had  actual  experience  in  the  employment  business.  In 
general,  we  try  to  get  people  with  tact,  good  judgment,  ability  to  handle  large 
numbers  of  men  and  women,  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  human  nature. 
Also  we  try  to  get  people  who  are  not  connected  either  with  Labour  Unions  or 
with  employers  but  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  be  impartial  in  matters  relating 
to  capital  and  labour.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  such  people,  and  in 
order  to  assist  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  this  work  we  have  a  committee 
of  employers  and  workmen  who  sit  with  the  Examiner  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission on  the  Examining  Board  to  give  the  examination.  This  method  of  select- 
ing employees  has  been  very  successful.  Whenever  a  new  employee  was  appointed, 
I  spent  considerable  time  with  him  explaining  our  methods  and  breaking  him 
in  on  the  work." 

The  same  method  has  been  adopted  in  the  ^'  Plan  for  a  National  System 
of  Labour  Exchanges,"  submitted  to  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations,  by  Mr.  Leiserson  and  Mr.  Dowling.  The  principle  of  selection  is 
outlined  as  follows:  ^' The  Council  (The  Representative  Council  of  employers  and 
workmen,  who  are  to  assist  the  Director  of  Labour  Exchanges)  shall  select  a 
committee  from  its  own  membership,  which  together  with  the  Examiners  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  conducting 
the  examination,  and  preparing  the  list  of  eligibles  for  Director,  all  subordinate 
officers,  and  such  employees  as  are  required  to  have  special  knowledge  of  training. 
The  said  examination  shall  consist  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  education, 
training,  experience  and  fitness  of  each  applicant,  his  achievements,  his  success  in 
handling  men  and  his  ability  in  executive  affairs;  and  examination  for  Director 
shall  also  be  such  as  to  test  whether  the  applicant  has  the  qualifications  required. 
Each  applicant  shall  submit,  within  such  time  as  the  Board  of  Examiners  may 
designate,  a  written  discussion  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  duties  of  the 
position,  for  which  he  applies,  and  also  copies  of  his  published  or  unpublished 
works,  if  any;  and  shall  appear  before  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  a  designated 
time  and  place  for  an  oral  examination." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  instead  of  selecting  some  outstanding  man  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  unemployment,  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations,  in  adopting  these  proposals,  would  subject  the  Director  of 
Labour  Exchanges  to  the  same  searching  test  as  his  clerks. 

In   an   age  when  the  rewards   of  business   enterprise  are  greater  than   ever  jc 
they  have  been,  there  must,  whatever  the  method  of  selection  adopted,  be  certain   » 
further  difficulties  in  attracting  the  men  and  women  who  can  turn  a  system  of 
Employment  Bureaux  to  the  best  account.     Yet  none  who  have  had  first-hand 
experience  of  the  system  in  Great  Britain  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  staff  of  the  Labour  Exchanges,  men  and  women  alike,  are  of  far  more 
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than  average  keenness  and  ability.  Recruited  as  they  are  from  all  ranks  of  life, 
coming  as  they  do  with  all  kinds  of  experience,  they  are  far  more  able  and  active 
than  would  be  expected  merely  from  a  knowledge  of  the  salnrio.  wbifli  they 
command. 

Reference  to  the  British  Civil  Service  estimates  shows  that  clerks  are  appointed 
to  the  Labour  Exchange  at  an  initial  salary  of  $300  per  year.  The  men  entering 
tlie  System  at  this  grade  and  salary  include  university  graduates  as  well  as,  of 
course,  the  clerk  who  has  neither  ambition  nor  ability  to  rise. 

The  key  to  the  situation  lies  in  this;  that  while  initial  salaries  are  very 
small,  and  while  even  the  salaries  of  managers  of  Labour  Exchanges  ($850  to 
$2,000)  are  not  great,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  career  which  lies  before  the  really 
successful  official.  The  clerk  who  enters  at  $300  is  aware  that  he  may  rise 
through  the  office  of  Director  (at  $5,000  to  $6,000),  to  that  of  Permanent  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ($10,000),  with  a  pension  at  the  end  of  his  career. 

The  chance  that  any  one  individual  will  do  this  is,  of  course,  remote,  but 
the  fact  that  he  may  do  this  has  enormous  value.  As  a  result,  among  the  low-paid 
and  inefficient  clerks  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  there  is  always  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  of  real  ability,  to  fill  the  higher  administrative  positions.  The  same  holds 
good  of  Massachusetts,  though  in  less  degree.  The  lowest  salary  paid  to  male  clerks 
in  the  State  Free  Employment  Office  of  Massachusetts  is  $800,  but  the  male 
clerk  has  the  possibility  of  promotion  at  least  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Office  at  a  salary  of  $1,800. 

In  the  case  of  Wisconsin,  natural  conditions  have  produced  a  result,  which 
the  State  perhaps  could  not.  Because  Wisconsin*  has  earned  the  reputation  of  a 
pioneer  State,  which  is  making  the  social  experiments  of  North  America,  the  men 
who  do  things  successfully  there  are  almost  certain  of  an  opportunity  to  leave 
Wisconsin  and  continue  their  work  on  a  larger  scale  elsewhere.  Thus  Mr.  Leiser- 
son,  who  appears  to  have  started  as  Manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Employment  Office, 
developed  the  Free  Employment  Offices  of  Wisconsin  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency, 
showed  remarkable  economy  in  operating  the~  system,  and  as  a  result  of  his  work 
was  transferred  to  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission. 

(3)   The  Control  of  Employment  Buremix. 

There  are  in  Germany  some  400  public  employment  bureaux.  Each  of  these 
is  a  municipal  organization,  under  municipal  officers.  Small  subsidies  are  often 
paid  by  the  Imperial  or  State  Governments,  but  these  do  not  alter  the  character 
of  the  system. 

The  great  impetus  to  their  establishment  in  Germany  came  with  the  business 
depression  of  1893,  which  was  felt  all  over  the  world.  It  is  generally  true  of 
any  country  that  employment  bureaux  are  first  established  in  time  of  depression 
in  order  to  cope  with  unemployment.  This,  of  course,  they  cannot  do ;  first, 
because  they  are  organized  in  emergency  to  meet  a  present  need ;  and,  secondly, 
because  they  are  organized  at  a  time  when  there  is  not  very  much  employment 
to  be  found. 

Fortunately,  the  impulse  towards  the  establishment  of  Public  Labour  Ex- 
changes in  Germany  persisted,  and  in  the  years  of  prosperity  which  followed 
the  revival  of  business  in  the  later  nineties,  many  more  Exchanges  were  created, 
without  the  drawback  of  a  present  emergency,  which  could  impair  their  efficiency. 
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Established  as  they  were,  in  a  time  of  business  prosperity,  they  soon  showed 
that  their  usefulness  lay  not  so  much  in  the  direct  opportunity  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment, as  in  the  by-products  to  which  they  contributed.  They  made  it  possible 
to  secure  accurate  and  up-to-date  information  on  the  condition  of  the  labour 
market.  Without  the  exchanges  it  would  never  have  been  possible  to  classify 
the  unemployed  for  special  and  detailed  treatment.  Moreover,  their  value  in 
shortening  the  period  between  jobs,  for  the  workmen  registered  with  them,  is 
naturally  greater  in  good  times,  when  work  is  fairly  plentiful,  than  in  bad  times 
when  work  is  very  scarce. 

Of  this  system  Mr.  Beveridge  says: 

"  Many  of  the  Labour  Exchanges  in  Germany  are  as  dead  as  the  deadest  of 
Labour  Bureaux  in  Great  Britain.^  There  are,  however,  now  not  far  short  of  150 
Public  Labour  Exchanges  which  may  be  regarded  as  "  alive."  There  is  one  in 
practically  every  municipality  of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  and  in  very  many 
smaller  ones."' 

Three  weaknesses  of  municipal  control  call  for  mention  in  this  connection: 

1.  Employment  Bureaux  managed  by  separate  municipalities  can  never  be 
so  closely  in  touch  with  one  another  as  to  make  full  use  of  the  mobility  of  labour. 
A  system,  managed  and  correlated  by  the  government  of  a  district  larger  than 
the  municipal  area,  must  always  work  more  efficiently.  That  a  municipal  bureau 
can,  in  fact,  secure  comparatively  full  use  of  the  mobility  of  labour  is  shown  by 
the  records  of  the  Munich  office.  In  1906  it  filled  no  fewer  than  53,673  situations. 
These  were  classified  as  follows: 

Situations   found   in   Munich    44,314 

in  Bavaria,  outside  Munich   9,005 

"                "        in   Germany   outside  Bavaria    291 

"               "        outside   the   German   Empire    63 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the  Munich  employment  bureau  sets  an  out- 
standing example  of  efficiency. 

2.  The  second  objection  is  more  serious.  It  is  that  the  efficiency  of  a  muni- 
cipally controlled  bureau  is  likely  to  vary  inversely  with  the  need  for  organization 
of  the  local  labour  market.  Where  a  city  does  not  realize  its  obligations,  and  has 
no  proper  welfare  organization,  it  is  likely  for  the  same  reason  not  to  maintain 
an  employment  bureau,  or,  at  most,  one  of  doubtful  value.  The  government  of  a 
larger  district  can  maintain  efficient  offices,  both  in  cities  which  feel  their  respon- 
sbilities  and  in  those  which  do  not. 

3.  The  third  objection  must  involve  at  least  a  partial  abandonment  of  the 
principle  that  a  city  must  manage  its  own  employment  bureau.  When  a  number 
of  these  are  separately  managed  by  individual  cities  their  systems  of  registration 
and  accounting,  devised  to  meet  immediate  local  needs,  will  differ  ve-ry  much. 
As  a  result,  the  combination  of  their  statistics  of  employment,  so  as  to  make  an 
index  of  the  labour  market  as  a  whole,  is  difficult.  If  one  city  carries  over 
the  registrations  of  January  into  the  month  of  February  while  another  compels 
workmen  to  re-register  month  by  month  and  places  the  names  of  those  who  fail 
to  do  this  on  the  "  dead  register,^'  their  combined  statistics  have  little  value. 
If  full  information  is  to  be  secured,  there  must  be  some  authority  above  the  cities, 
which  can  produce  uniform  methods  of  registration  and  uniform  accounting. 

^This  was  written  before  the  passing  of  the  Labour  Exchange  Act  In   1909.   when   such 
Labour  Exchanges  as  existed  in  England  were  municipal,  and  these  were  very  few. 
'Beveridge,  Unemployment,  p.  240. 
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Til  (Termany  this  was  supplied  at  first  by  local  federations  of  municipal 
employment  bureaux,  which  adopted  certain  methods  in  common.  The  fact  that 
the  Advisory  Committees  attached  to  them  were  composed  of  men  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  business  world  gave  this  movement  a  strong  impetus.  As  a  result 
the  regular  publication  of  reports  on  the  state  of  employment  in  Germany  was 
begun  in  1897,  when  a  journal  called  Der  Arbeitsmarkt  was  started  for  this 
special  purpose. 

In  1903  the  German  Government  created  an  Imperial  Labour  Department, 
with  an  Imperial  Statistical  Office,  and  now  this  work  is  done  by  the  Statistical 
Office.  A  grant  is  made  annually  to  the  General  Federation  of  German  Labour 
Exchanges.  This  financial  inducement  is  effective  in  procuring  uniformity  of 
method  as  weU  as  in  persuading  offices  outside  to  join  the  General  Federation. 
Moreover,  the  municipal  employment  bureaux,  through  recognition  by  the  State, 
secure  a  standing  with  employers  and  the  public  far  higher  than  otherwise  they 
would  obtain. 

Germany  has  been  able  to  develop  the  municipal  system  under  the  best  of 
conditions.  The  centuries  of  disunion,  which  German  historians  deplore,  gave 
to  her  free  cities  a  habit  of  communal  thought  and  action,  and  of  co-operation 
in  dealing  with  the  most  important  problems,  which  has  no  paraUel  in  cities  else- 
where. 

Little  need  be  said  in  this  connection  of  the  British  system  of  Labour 
Exchanges.  Mr.  McLaughlin's  memorandum  gives  a  detailed  description  of  their 
work.*  Organized  as  they  are  on  a  national  scale,  they  provide  an  antithesis  to  the 
German  municipal  system. 

The  British  Exchanges  in  1911  filled  439,520  situations;  of  these,  only  15,384 
are  classified  under  the  head  of  agriculture.  There  is  a  tendency  for  this  reason 
to  regard  the  work  of  a  Labour  Exchange  as  limited  to  urban  occupations.  That 
this  is  not  the  case  may  be  seen  from  the  experience  of  Wei^t  Australia.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  workers  engaged  in  agriculture  (some  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  total) 
is  so  small  in  England,  and  the  period  of  hiring  so  much  longer  than  in  urban 
occupations,  that  the  demand  made  by  farmers  on  the  Labour  Exchanges  is 
small.  But  agriculture  is  as  prominent  in  Australia  as  in  Ontario.  One  prime 
function  of  Australian  Labour  Exchanges  is  to  send  men  to  the  farms. 

In  1911  the  United  Kingdom  secured  situations  for  a  number  of  men  and 
women  equal  to  nearly  1%  of  the  total  population.  The  State  of  West  Australia 
secured  positions  for  2.8%  of  its  total  population.  Thus  the  West  Australian 
Labour  Exchanges  are  organized  on  a  scale  comparatively  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Classified  as  ''skilled,"  "unskilled"  and  "agricultural," 
the  occupations  found  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  West  Australia  were  in 

the  following  proportions: — 

Skilled.  Unskilled.  Agricultural. 

United  Kingdom    57.65%            38.85%  3.5  % 

West   Australia    21.9  %            56.75%  21.35% 

This  shows  that  where  farming  predominates,  a  flexible  system  of  employ- 
ment bureaux  can  be  no  less  useful  to  the  farmer,  than  to  the  manufacturer,  rail- 
road, or  contractor. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  in  Queensland  which  appears  to  be  of  doubt- 
ful value,  though  there  is  no  very  definite  information  on  the  subject.  The  Report 
of  the  Director  of  Labour  and  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Shops  for  1906-7 

1  See  Appendix  A,  p.   263. 
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speaks  as  follows :  "  The  present  system  is  based  on  the  system  in  operation  in 
other  States.  The  staff  engaged  consists  of  the  Director,  with  six  Divisional 
Superintendents.  In  addition  to  these  officers,  all  the  clerks  of  Petty  Sessions 
in  the  Petty  Sessions  districts  act  as  labour  agents.  The  clerical  staff  of  the 
Factories  and  Shops  Office — four  in  number — attends  to  all  general  corres- 
pondence. Approximately  156  officers  are  employed,  but  tlie  transactions  of  the 
greater  number  have  been  nil." 

This  suggests  that  the  appointment  of  registration  agents  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts, for  whom  there  can  never  be  sufficient  work  to  demand  their  full  attention, 
secures  no  very  good  results.  It  is  not  unlike  the  present  system  in  Canada,  under 
which  employment  agents  are  paid  one  dollar  per  day  to  find  employment  for 
anyone  who  cares  to  register.  These  agents  are  naturally  more  interested  in  their 
principal  source  of  income  than  in  the  small  stipend  paid  for  public  service. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  the  choice  before  Parliament  was  clear — they 
must  establish  either  a  national  system  of  Labour  Exchanges  or  a  system  con- 
trolled by  the  local  authorities.  After  long  study  of  the  German  system  the 
former  alternative  was  adopted. 

In  the  United  States  the  choice  was  not  so  simple.  Great  Britain  has  a 
unitary  Government,  so  that  a  national  system  of  Labour  Exchanges  must 
inevitably  be  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons;  but  the  United  States 
has  a  Federal  Government.  The  decision  not  to  leave  control  with  the 
municipalities  left  a  choice  between  State  and  Federal  Governments.  The 
problem  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  several  States,  notably  Massa- 
chusetts and  Wisconsin,  had  already  developed  working  systems  of  Labour 
Exchanges,  while  others  showed  not  the  least  desire  to  move  in  this  direction ; 
States  whose  need  was  greater  than  the  need  of  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin, 
because  their  labour  market  was  less  organized.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Mr.  Dowling,  Mr.  Leiserson  has  been  connected  with  the  "  Federal  Plan  '^  more 
closely  than  anyone  else.  In  a  letter  to  this  Commission,  dated  March  4th,  he 
writes :  "  Under  our  system  of  government  the  States  have  most  of  the  power  to 
deal  with  social  questions,  and  the  States  are  jealous  of  these  powers.  They  do 
not  like  to  have  a  Federal  Government  come  in  and  do  these  things  which  the 
State  and  local  governments  have  ample  power  to  do.  We  have  something  like 
80  public  employment  offices  in  twenty-six  different  states."^  Most  of  the  States 
are  extending  and  improving  the  operations  of  these  offices.  It  therefore  seemed 
to  us  that  this  movement  among  the  States  should  be  stimulated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  work  of  the  various  States  co-ordinated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  should  not  try  to  supplant  those  offices  by  an  entirely  new 
organization. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  however,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  local  or  State  authori- 
ties must  be  encouraged  to  take  upon  themselves  the  handling  of  their  problems 
of  unemployment. 

"Every  State  and  every  city  ought  to  take  a  hand  in  solving  these  problems; 
in  fact  I  think  they  ought  to  take  the  initiative,  to  standardize  their  work  in  such 
a  way  that  when  one  city  or  State  discovers  new  and  improved  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  problem,  the  discovery  can  be  passed  on,  or  perhaps  even  forced  on  the 
other  States  or  cities.  The  Federal  Government  should  also  arrange  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  various  States  and  local  agencies." 

^The  number  has  now  reached  100. 
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Stated  briefly,  the  Federal  plan  is  as  follows:  RespoDsibility  for  mobilizing 
the  labour  supply  within  the  State  boundaries  rests  with  the  State  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  drift  of  labour  between  States  in  accordance  with  changes 
in  supply  and  demand,  since  it  is  the  business  of  no  State  in  particular,  rests 
with  the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Government  assumes  responsibility 
only  for  the  transference  of  labour  between  one  State  and  another. 

The  Federal  Plan  involves  the  appointment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment under  a  Director.  The  Director  will  be  assisted  by  a  Representative  Council, 
of  which  he  will  be  Chairman.  The  Representative  Council  will  be  composed  of 
ten  members  representing  organized  employers  and  ten  members  representing 
organized  labour,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  from  a  list  of  persons  nominated 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  American  Federation  of  Labour, 
and  other  bodies.  These  are  to  be  paid  their  travelling  expenses  and  $1  per  diem 
wliile  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Tlie  duties  of  the  Bureau  will  be  as  follows : — 

1.  Publicity. —  (a)  To  co-operate  with  the  proper  authorities  in  d_evising  uni- 
form systems  of  registers  and  records  and  uniform  methods  of  doing  business ;  to 
collect  and  furnish  information  regarding  employers  seeking  men,  and  workpeople 
seeking  employment;  to  distribute  information  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  maps,  re- 
ports, etc.,  regarding  the  labour  market,  and  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  false, 
inaccurate  or  misleading  statements;  to  furnish  statistics  and  information  with 
respect  to  unemployment  to  all  authorities  regularizing  employment;  to  assist  in 
guiding  and  inducing  minors  to  enter  promising  vocations;  to  encourage  and 
assist  workers  to  insure  themselves  against  unemployment;  to  investigate  the 
causes  and  extent  of  unemployment,  and  the  remedies  therefor;  and  to  recommend 
means  for  providing  employment  and  for  the  prevention  of  distress. 

(h)  To  makes  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  employment  agents ; 
to  protect  the  public,  employers  and  workmen  against  fraud,  extortion,  etc.;  to 
prescribe  uniform  systems  of  registers,  and  reports  to  be  made  by  such  agents, 
and  to  order  the  refund  of  fees  to  applicants  who  fail  to  secure  employment. 

(c)  To  issue  periodically  a  labour  market  bulletin  containing  general 
information  regarding  labour  conditions  throughout  the  United  States.  These 
will  be  published  in  English,  and  in  such  other  languages  as  the  Bureau  may 
determine. 

2.  Supervision  of  State  Labour  Exchanges. — Public  employment  offices  will 
be  established  and  operated  by  the  State  separately  or  jointly  with  municipalities, 
counties  and  other  districts.  The  standards  to  be  required  of  these  public  employ- 
ment offices  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  There  shall  be  an  Advisory  Committee  for  each  Public  Employment  Office, 
or  an  Advisory  Committee  for  each  State  at  large,  to  advise  and  assist  in  the 
operation  of  such  offices.  Such  a  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  members  representing  organized  employers  and  organized  workmen  with  a 
Chairman,  not  from  their  own  membership,  agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 

(h)  The  Director  and  all  subordinates  shall  be  appointed  according  to  merit, 
with  permanent  tenure  of  office  as  long  as  they  properly  perform  their  duty.  All 
subordinate  officers  and  employees  shall  be  selected  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  made  or  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  in  all  cases  the 
Advisory  Committee  shall  be  consulted  before  an  appointment  is  made. 
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(c)  Separate  departments  with  separate  entrances  for  men  and  women  shall 
be  organized,  and  other  departments  for  children,  farm  labourers  and  workers 
in  different  trades. 

(d)  Services  shall  be  rendered  free  both  to  employers  and  applicants  for 
employment. 

(e)  Applicants  for  work  shall  always  be  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  strike 
or  lockout  before  being  referred  to  any  employment  where  such  dispute  exists. 

(/)  No  applicant  shall  suffer  any  disqualification  on  account  of  refusing  to 
accept  employment,  where  the  ground  of  refusal  is  that  a  strike  or  lockout  exists, 
or  that  wages  are  lower  than  those  current  in  the  trade  in  that  district. 

(g)  Public  Employment  Offices  shall  make  at  least  two  reports  each  week 
with  respect  to  unfilled  applications.  On  receipt  of  such  reports  the  Branch  Office 
of  the  National  Bureau  shall  promptly  refer  the  applications  to  other  Public 
Employment  Offices  to  be  filled. 

Labour  Exchanges  under  State  control  which  satisfy  these  requirements,  and 
such  other  requirements  as  shall  hereafter  be  made,  shall  receive  financial  assist- 
ance through  the  National  Bureau.  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1915-16  and 
1916-17  the  Federal  Government  shall  appropriate  $150,000.  After  June  30th, 
1917,  and  annually  thereafter,  this  appropriation  shall  be  $250,000.  This  sum 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  sums  which  they  annually  spend 
on  Public  Employment  Offices  in  such  manner  that  for  every  50  cents  allotted  from 
the  Federal  Fund,  the  State  shall  have  expended  for  the  same  purpose  not  less 
than  $1. 

In  the  letter  which  has  already  been  quoted,  Mr.  Leiserson  continues : — 
"While  your  Provinces  may  have  less  power  than  our  States,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  making  every  Province  and  every  city  a  free 
experiment  station  for  working  out  new  remedies  for  unemployment  and  then 
bave  the  Dominion  Government  subsidise  those  Provinces  or  municipalities  which 
adopt  the  best  methods  that  have  been  worked  out  by  local  or  Provincial  authori- 
ties, and  that  have  been  approved  by  a  Dominion  Bureau  of  Emploijrment." 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 

(1)  Federal  Expenditure. 

During  the  past  decade  the  buoyant  revenues  of  the  country  have  permitted 
the  making  of  heavy  expenditures  on  Capital  Account,  a  considerable  amount  of 
which  has  been  paid  out  of  current  income.  On  the  otlier  hand,  in  certain  instances, 
expenditures  that  properly  should  have  been  charged  to  current  income  have  been 
carried  over  to  Capital  Account.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  impossible  to  analyze 
Federal  finance  in  such  a  way  as  to  discover  the  exact  sums  spent  on  Public 
Works.  However,  the  general  trend  of  Federal  spending  is  revealed  in  the  follow- 
ing table,'  which  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Post  Offices,  and  the  capital 
expenditures  on  Canals  and  Public  Works  by  the  Dominion  Government,  from 
1900  to  1913:— 

No.  of  Capital  Capital 

Year.  Post  Expenditures     Expenditures 

Offices.  on  Canals,    on  Public  Works. 

1900    9,627 

1901    9,834 

1902    9,958 

1903  10,150 

1904  10,460 

1905  10,879 

1906  11,141 

1907  11,377 

1908  11,823 

1909  12,479 

1910  12,887 

1911  13,324 

1912  13,859 

1913  14,178 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  analysis  of  this  table  that  expenditures^  by  the  Federal 
Authorities  on  Public  Works  amount  to  a  very  large  sum — so  great,  indeed,  that 
if  they  were  planned  with  this  in  view,  they  would  help  materially  to  counter- 
balance the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  labour  when  ordinary  business  declines. 
The  Dominion,  however,  has  made  no  effort  to  apportion  its  expenditures  according 
to  a  definite  programme.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  the  above  table  takes 
no  account  of  the  enormous  sums  spent  by  the  Dominion  upon  railways  during 
the  past  decade.  The  sudden  cessation  in  this  spending,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  has  intensified  the  business  depression. 

(2)  Provincial  Expenditure. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  more 
significant  items  in  the  accounts  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Much  Provincial, 
as  well  as  Federal,  spending  cannot  be  controlled ;  an  analysis,  however,  of 
certain  accounts  shows  that  this  would  be  possible  in  several  of  the  large  spending 

*  Compiled  from  "Public  Accounts  of  Canada." 

'The    Information    given    in    this    chapter   resrardinp   Federal,    Provincial    and    ISIunlclpaJ 
Finance  was  secured  for  the  Commission  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Swanson,   of  Queen's  University. 
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$2,639,365 

$3,563,026 

2,360,570 

4,699,680 

2,114,690 

6,786,799 

1,823,273 

5,830,518 

1,880,787 

6,492,273 

2,071,593 

8,304,009 

1,552,121 

9,347,527 

887,838 

7,155,396 

1,708,156 

11,199,384 

1,868,834 

14,784,739 

1,650,706 

11,342,365 

2,349,474 

11,807,035 

2,554,938 

13,928,666 

2,255,445 

18,884,224 
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Departments,  such  as  those  concerned  with  Public  Buildings,  Public  Works, 
Colonization  Roads,  and  Crown  Lands.  The  following  table  shows  the  Provincial 
expenditure  under  these  heads  during  the  last  six  years: — 


1909-10 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1918 


1914 


Public  Buildings  . . 

Public  Works 

Colonization  Roads 
Crown  Lands 

Totals 


878,835 
140,658 
449,209 
503,296 


1,471,998 


643,092 
154,808 
452,745 
569,507 


1,198,292 
205,238 
451,111 
617,111 


1,820,152'  2,471,752 


1,483,589 
208,828 
483,623 
579,862 


2,700,897 


1,628,519  1,917,042 

184,102  199,251 

406.034  480,845 

582,593  S87,299 


2,801,248 


3,184,487 


(3)  Municipal  Expenditure. 

During  the  years  1900-1914  municipal  expenditures  throughout  the  Province 
increased  greatly.  These  have  been  made,  in  large  measure,  on  capital  account, 
for  the  construction  of  streets,  pavements,  sewers,  etc.  In  addition  to  municipal 
expenditures,  there  have  been  heavy  outlays  in  the  various  municipalities  by 
public  corporations  and  private  investors. 

From  an  investigation,  carried  out  by  the  Commission,  of  the  expenditures 
upon  public  works  of  fifteen  towns  and  cities  of  the  Province,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  steady  growth  in  Municipal  spending  between  the  years  1900-1909; 
a  remarkable  expansion  in  expenditures  in  the  years  1909-1912,  and  an  equally 
remarkable  expansion  in  the  years  1913-1914.     The  details  are  given  below. 
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In  1911  the  population  of  these  municipalities  was  724,000,  or  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  urban  population  of  Ontario.  It  appears  from  these  returns 
that  during  the  ten  years  between  1905  and  1914,  their  expenditure  on  public 
works  was  increased  a  little  more  than  fivefold. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  received  from  their  Mayors,  Clerks  and  Engineers 
suggests  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  public  work  undertaken  each  year 
might  be  carried  on  in  slack  months,  especially  in  winter.  It  is  possible  that  such 
work  as  could  be  postponed  to  the  winter  months  would  cost  slightly  more  if  done 
at  that  time ;  but  the  burden  that  would  be  lifted  from  the  municipalities,  through 
the  prevention  of  unemployment,  would  more  than  outweigh  this  increased  cost. 
Not  only  so,  but  it  is  feasible  to  postpone  till  a  year  of  depression  much  other 
municipal  work,  such  as  the  building  of  town  halls  and  fire  stations,  and  the  laying 
out  of  parks,  driveways,  etc.,  the  construction  of  which,  at  a  stated  time,  is  not 
urgently  necessary. 

Loans  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. — ^The  Province,  owing  to  the  great 
extension  of  its  public  undertakings  in  recent  years,  has  borrowed  in  the  English 
and  American  money  markets;  the  latter  market  having  become  increasingly 
important  since  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Germany.  From  January  to  May,  1915, 
the  Province  secured  $9,000,000  in  the  United  States  on  very  favorable  terms; 
one  nine  months'  loan  of  $2,000,000  being  secured  at  SJ/g  per  cent. 

Interest  rates  on  Provincial  loans  have  ranged  between  4^/2  and  5  per  cent, 
in  1914-1915,  as  against  an  average  rate  of  4  per  cent,  in  the  years  1911-1913. 
It  is  important  to  observe,  too,  that  the  Province  has  had  considerable  recourse 
to  short-time  financing,  having  issued  between  April,  1911,  and  May,  1915, 
$6,000,000  of  5  per  cent,  five-year  notes.  This  policy  is  one  that  takes  account 
not  only  of  present,  but  of  future  conditions  as  well. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  Provincial  borrowings  and  the 
terms  on  which  loans  have  been  raised  during  the  last  five  years: — 


Date  of  Issue, 


1911,  April, 
1911,  June 


1911,  October' 

1912,  April... 


1913, 


1914,  July 
1914,  October. 


1914,  December   1,000,000 


1915  January. 

1915,  April... 
1915,  May  . . . 

1915,  May  . . . 


Amount. 


Securities. 


Rate 


Term.      Sold  in. 


290,000 
2,433,333 


1,000,000 
2,210,000 

1,460,000 


Bonds  

Registered  Stock 


Stock  and  Bonds 
Stock  and  Bonds 

Stock 


2,920,000  Treasury  Bills 


1,770,300 
4,866,667 
1,000,000 


3,000,000 

1,000,000 
2,000,000 

4,000,000 


Stock 

Bonds 

Notes. 

Notes 

Bonds 

Bonds 

Notes 


4 

4^ 

5 

5 

5 

5 
3i 


Bonds !     4i 


4 

4 

4 
4 

4 


Canada 
London 


Canada 
Canada 

London 
London 


50 
5 
5 
5 

5 
9  mos. 

10 


Remarks, 


Canada  

London  

Canada  

United  States 
United  States 


Canada  

United  States 

United  States 


For  acquisition  of  timber 
in  Algonquin  Park. 

For  Public  Works,  inclu- 
ding the  Temiskaming 
and  Northern  Ontario 
Railway. 

For  Public  Works. 

For  Public  Works  and 
Algonquin  Park. 

Sold  privately 

For  Hydro-Electric  pur- 
poses. 


Used  to  pay  off  tempor- 
ary loans 

Raised    against  Provin- 
cial War  Tax. 
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Borrowings  of  Ontario  Municipalities. — A  special  investigation  waH  made 
by  tlie  Commission  of  the  borrowings  of  seventeen  Ontario  munici})alities  for  the 
years  1910-14.     The  following  figures  show  the  amounts  borrowed: — 

SUMS  BORROWED  BY  SEVENTEEN  ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES  BETWEEN 

THE  YEARS  1910  AND  1914. 


Cities 


Brautford  

Berlin 

Chatham 

Cobourg  

Fort  William  .. 

Gait 

Hamilton 

Kingsk>n 

London  

Oshawa 

Pembroke 

Peterboro 

Port  Arthur  . . . 
Smith's  Falls  . . 

Stratford 

St.    Catharines . 
Woodstock 

Totals 


1910 


1911 


1912 


H32, 104.00 

123,773.89 

3,550.46 

4,563.00 

569,415.46 

100,292.00 

673,200.00 

46,821.00 

511,436.54 

17,500.00 

12,500.00 

88,671.46 

177,888.00 

54,182.33 

136,173.00 

131,908.06 

71,578.28 


$3,055,557.48 


186,323.00' 
229,306.00 

19,491.77 

7,000.00 

662,063.00 

63,731.00 
640, 000. 00 j 

81,874.00i 
109,041.94 

10.038.08 

65,000.00 

71,602.97 
547,340.001 

76,023.571 
102,816.00 
224,800.00 

40,033.73 


1913 


58,297.00 

171,513.08 

74,579.991 

4,342.00; 

264,591.20! 

108,938,00; 

2,076,000.00 

99,193.00 

273,530.84 

77,147.16 

11,000.00 

133,616.86 

551,900.00 

27,129.67 

68,247.00 

92.726.74 

18,604.39 


359,931.00 

369,251.90 

62,740.60 

4,915.00 

1,072,809.40 

174,018.00 

1,140,000.00 

216,130.00 

1,137,705.23 

118,423.34 

50,000.00 

207,971.42 

2,257,138.15 

30,467.11 

145,944.00 

347,234.14 

63,733.49 


1914 


281,867.00 

309.709.73 

145.450.19 

6,942.00 

1,415,801.99 

218,981.00 

2,075,000.00 

217,650.00 

494,117.74 

55,478.16 

43,000.00 

65,291.88 

458,904.40 

97,854.39 

154,000.00 

25,000.00 

73,505.48 


$3,136,485.06,  $4,111,357.59   $7,758,412.78i  $6,198,553.96 


A  steady  increase  is  shown  by  these  figures,  the  high-water  mark  being  reached 
in  1913.  For  a  time  after  the  outbreak  of  war  there  was  little  or  no  municipal 
borrowing,  but  in  the  early  months  of  1915  large  sums  were  borrowed  in  the  United 
States. 

The  tables  here  presented  show  that  the  Federal  Government  and  the  muni- 
cipalities have  increased  their  expenditure  in  times  of  business  activity,  and^  the 
municipalities  have  increased  their  borrowings  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth 
in  capital  resources.  Their  competition  in  the  labour  market  has  made  it  the  more 
difficult  for  private  employers  to  secure  labour,  and  swollen  beyond  immediate 
requirements  the  tide  of  immigration.  No  reserves  of  expenditure,  which  fore- 
thought might  well  have  accumulated,  were  at  any  time  provided  for  periods  of 
depression. 

(4)   Conditions  of  Successful  Operation. 

Reference  has  been  made,*  in  the  first  part  of  this  Report,  to  the  general 
agreement,  among  students  of  this  question  in  Europe  and  America,  that  unem- 
ployment can — in  great  measure — be  prevented  by  the  judicious  control  of  public 
spending.  It  is  several  years  since  this  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment. On  July  31st,  1904,  a  circular,  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
the  Home  Minister,  was  addressed  to  all  tlie  royal  presidents  of  districts.  It  ran, 
in  part,  as  follows: — 

"We  further  request  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  direct  your  attention  to 
those  measures  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  want  of  work 
on  a  wide  scale,  or  to  mitigate  its  effects  when  it  is  unavoidable.  Not  only  the 
State,  but  also  the  Provinces,  districts,  and  communes,  in  their  capacity  as 
employers,  are  bound  to  do  their  utmost  to  counteract  the  evil  in  question  by 
paying  general  and  methodical  attention  to  the  suitable  distribution  and  regula- 


^  See  Part  I,  pp.   28  to  30. 
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tion  of  the  A\'orks  to  be  carried  out  for  their  account.  In  almost  every  industrial 
establishment  of  importance  there  are  tasks  which  do  not  absolutely  need  to  be 
performed  at  a  fixed  time;  just  so  in  every  state  and  communal  administration 
there  are  works  for  the  allotment  of  which  the  time  may,  with  certain  limits,  be 
freely  chosen  according  to  circumstances.  If  all  public  administrations  in  making 
their  arrangements  would  take  timely  care  to  choose  for  such  works  times  in  which 
want  of  employment  is  to  l)e  expected,  if  especially  works  in  which  unemployed 
peo})le  of  all  kinds,  including  in  particular  unskilled  labourers,  can  be  made  use 
of,  were  reserved  for  such  times  of  threatening  want  of  unemployment  as  have 
almost  regularly  recurred  of  late  in  winter  in  the  larger  towns  and  industrial 
centres,  the  real  occurrence  of  widespread  want  of  employment  could  certainly 
be  prevented  in  many  cases,  and  serious  distress  warded  off." 

The  Grovernment  of  India  has  successfully  followed  the  same  principles.' 
Since  1909,  they  have  been  adopted  by  the  British  Government. 

While  there  is  general  agreement  in  favour  of  this  policy,  the  difficulties  to 
be  faced  are  much  greater  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  It  is  essential  that 
there  be  some  measurement,  both  in  space  and  time,  of  the  change  in  industrial 
conditions.  Responsible  authorities  must  be  made  aware  of  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  unemployed  workmen,  before  the  situation  has  become  acute.  The 
more  readily  the  first  departure  from  normal  conditions  can  be  seen,  the  simpler 
will  be  the  task;  and  since  these  depressions  are  not  universal  in  their  early  stages, 
but  local  in  character,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  trades  first  affected,  and 
the  district  in  which  a  depression  begins,  should  be  definitely  known. 

The  prevention  of  unemployment  in  this  country,  by  the  control  of  public 
expenditure,  will  therefore  depend,  in  part,  on  the  machinery  for  measuring  local 
changes  in  employment.  When  this  shows  that  conditions  are  abnormal,  such 
nublic  works  as  are  available  can  at  once  be  started. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  useful  public  work  will  be  available  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  absorb  all  idle  workers.  In  so  far  as  trade  depressions, 
coming  at  irregular  intervals,  and  with  uncertain  intensity,  prevent  the  systematic 
planning  of  expenditure  in  future  years,  all  measurement  of  changes  in  the 
volume  of  emplojrment,  whatever  their  usefulness  in  other  directions  may  prove 
to  be,  will  be  found  useless  for  this  purpose. 

Two  enquiries  are,  therefore,  necessary: — First — Is  a  detailed  and  contin- 
uous measure  of  unemployment  possible?  and.  Secondly — With  what  approach  to 
regularity  do  trade  depressions  come? 

(5)   The  Measure  of  Unemployment. 

In  England  the  first  economic  result  of  the  declaration  of  war  on  August 
4th,  1914,  was  a  large  increase  in  unemployment.  As  a  means  of  providing 
necessary  work  for  those  who  were  suddenly  discharged,  the  Road  Board  had  a 
considerable  fund  available  for  road-building.  In  addition  to  this.  Parliament  at 
once  voted  $20,000,000  for  the  building  of  workmen's  houses. 

An  analysis  of  the  information  secured  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  enabled 
the  British  Government  to  decide  where  and  in  what  amount  this  expenditure 
was  necessary,  will  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  measuring,  in  space  of  time,  a 
change  in  conditions  of  employment. 


'  See  Part  I,  ip.   29. 
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The  monthly  returns  of  unemployment  received   from   the  principal  labour 
unions,  and  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  shown  in  tlie  table  that  follows; 

TRADE   UNION  PERCENTAGE   OF   UNEMPLOYED    (1914). 
Percentage  of  Members  Unemployed  at  end  of 


lime 


Building 

Coal  Mining ^ 

Iron  and  Steel 

Engineering  

Shipbuilding 

Miscellaneous  Metal   

Textiles — 

Cotton 

Woollen  and  Worsted 

Other 

Printing,  Bookbinding  and  Paper 
Furnishing  and  Woodworking.. 

Clothing    

Leather  

Glass  

Pottery  

Tobacco  


Average 


2.9 
0.5 
5.5 
8.0 
4.4 
1.5 

2.2 
5.1 
1.2 
3.2 
2.0 
1.7 
4.7 
0.5 
0.8 
3.6 


2.4 


July 


3.2 
0.5 
5.5 
3.4 
6.6 
1.4 

3.9 
4.3 
1.9 
2.5 
2.3 
1.7 
5.2 
0.6 
0.7 
4.0 


2.8 


Aug. 


7.4 
1.3 
7.6 
7.1 
6.3 
9.0 

17.7 
7.2 
6.1 
7.4 
9.8 
5.3 
6.2 
1.1 
2.7 

14.0 


7.1 


Sept. 

Oct. 

5.6 

3.0 

1.9 

2.5 

2.6 

3.1 

4.8 

3.3 

5.7 

6.5 

4.0 

2.2 

14.5 

9.2 

6.1 

6.1 

8.2 

6.4 

7.0 

6.7 

8.3 

6.2 

2.6 

1.5 

4.2 

2.9 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

1.3 

20.5 

12.8 

5.6 

4.4 

Nov, 


1.8 
1.6 
1.9 
1.8 
2.8 
1.5 

6.3 
5.1 

6.5 
4.7 
4.5 
1.3 
2.1 
2.0 
1.4 
6.5 


2.9 


Dec. 


2.1 
1.4 
3.0 
1.4 
1.9 
1.4 

5.2 
3.7 
5.2 
4.5 
4.5 
1.1 
2.4 
1.9 
1.0 
6.3 


i..^ 


It  will  be  seen'  that  the  greatest  increase  in  unemployment  was  felt  in  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  factories.  Among  those  which  were  seriously  affected,  how- 
ever (except  in  the  miscellaneous  textile  and  tobacco  trades),  the  volume  of  unem- 
ployment began  to  fall  in  September.  It  was  obvious  that,  so  far  as  .-killed 
workers  were  concerned,  the  situation  was  improving  very  quickly.  At  the  end 
of  October,  conditions  in  the  building  trade  were  normal  almost  everywhere.  In 
other  words,  the  need  for  additional  expenditure  on  buildings,  which  for  a  time 
was  real,  soon  disappeared.  Except  the  textile,  printing,  woodworking  and  tobacco 
trades,  all  were  in  a  normal,  or  even  prosperous  condition  at  the  year's  end. 

Since  these  returns  at  no  time  covered  less  than  900,000  men  and  women, 
ihey  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  condition  of  all  skilled  workers.  Among 
the  very  large  organized  industries  of  the  country,  cotton  alone  recovered  slowly. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  table  that  the  condition  of 
unskilled  labour  was  as  satisfactory.  Since  unskilled  labourers  seldom  contribute 
to  benefit  funds,  and  since  their  industrial  condition  is  at  all  times  precarious,  it 
was  urgently  necessary  to  discover  how  war  had  affected  them.  The  Labour 
Exchanges  were  the  means  of  doing  this.  By  comparing  the  number  of  vacant 
situations,  notified  at  the  Labour  Exchanges,  with  the  registration  of  unemployed 
workers,  it  is  possible  to  follow  changes  in  the  labour  market.  The  table  that 
follows  has  been  compiled  from  the  monthly  returns  of  the  Labour  Exchanges, 
and  is  an  index  of  conditions  in  four  occupations,  not  represented  in  the  former 
f-tatement : — ■ 
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BOARD  OF  TRADE  LABOUR  EXCHANGES. 
Number  of  vacant  situations  notified  per  100  registrations  of  adult  unemployed  workers. 


4   weeks 

5  weeks 

4  weeks 

4   weeks 

5  weeks 

4  weeks 

ending 

ending 

ending 

ending 

ending 

ending. 

June  12, 

July  17, 

Aug.  14, 

Sept.  11, 

Oct.  16, 

Nov.  13 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

4  weeks 

ending 

Dec.  11, 

1914 


Transport  Workers 
Outdoor  Domestics. 

Labourers 

Shop  Assistants  . . . 


53 

55 

48 

49 

62 

76 

60 

51 

41 

33 

40 

42 

40 

40 

39 

61 

56 

57 

36 

40 

16 

12 

8 

15 

85 
51 
62 
31 


It  will  be  seen  that  for  two  months  there  was  a  noticeable  decline  in  the 
demand  for  railwaymen,  sailors  and  bargemen,  and  that,  except  for  the  Christmas 
season,  the  demand  for  outdoor  domestic  serrice  did  not  recover  from  the  shock 
of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  marked  decline  in  the  demand  for 
general  labour,  which,  indeed,  became  comparatively  keener  than  before  the  war. 
The  demand  for  shop  assistants  fell,  and  the  Christmas  season  did  not  restore  it 
to  its  former  level.  Among  the  twenty  groups  of  workers,  whose  condition  is 
indicated  in  these  tables,  the  shop  assistants  suffered  most  intensely. 

This  information  showed  clearly  the  needs  of  the  principal  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, and  could  be  developed  in  great  detail.  It  suggested  also  the  localities  in 
which  unemployment  was  most  marked.  This  indirect  method  of  arriving  at  local 
conditions  was  not,  however,  necessary.  The  returns  of  Divisional  Offices  gave 
more  direct  information  on  this  point.     These  were  as  follows: — 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  LABOUR   EXCHANGES 
No.  of  vacant  situations  notified  per  100  registrations  of  adult  unemployed  workers 


District. 

4  weeks 

ending 

June  12, 

1914 

5  weeks 

ending 

July   17, 

1914 

4  weeks  4  weeks  5  weeks 

ending  i  ending     ending 

Aug   14,  Sept.  11,  Oct.  16, 

1914         1914     i     1914 

1 
1 

4  weeks 

ending 

Nov.  13, 

1914 

4  weeks 

ending 

Dec.  11, 

1914 

Tjondon  and  South  Eastern 

South  Western 

35 
56 
38 
52 
37 
48 
82 
37 

33 
49 
39 
54 
42 
46 
79 
36 

23 
61 
22 
30 
23 
46 
68 
28 

22 

51 
25 
31 
20 
36 
87 
26 

32 
80 
48 
51 
23 
44 
78 
38 

35 
85 
50 
55 
29 
55 
67 
27 

42 
87 

West  Midlands 

58 

Yorkshire  and  East  Midlands.. . 
North  Western 

57 
41 

Scotland  and  North  of  England. 
Wales  (including  Monmouth). . . 
Ireland 

65 
70 
27 

Average  

45 

44 

32 

30 

41 

45 

52 

It  was  obvious  that,  in  the  South  Western  Division,  recruiting  for  military 
purposes  was  absorbing  labour  faster  than  it  was  discharged  from  industry.  In 
five  other  Divisions  conditions  returned  to  normal  in  August  or  September.  Only 
t.he  returns  for  the  North  Western  Division  and  for  Ireland  showed  symptoms  of 
distress.     In  the  North  Western  Division  the  December  returns  were  reassuring, 
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but  in  Ireland  conditions  seemed  worse  instead  of  better.  Tliese  were  the  districts 
whose  need  of  attention  was  urgent;  and  it  was  then  a  simple  matter  for  the  Hoad 
Board,  or  any  great  spending  authority,  to  secure  from  the  Board  of  Trade  more 
detailed  information  regarding  these  Divisions,  and  find  in  which  towns  and  cities 
the  situation  was  acute. 

It  was  impossible,  in  the  first  days  of  the  war,  for  anyone  to  foretell  con- 
ditions of  labour.  These  returns,  however,  enabled  relief  agencies  of  every  kind, 
without  confusion  or  delay,  to  measure  the  changes  which  occurred.  The  relief 
or  prevention  of  distress  was  at  no  time  hampered  by  lack  of  information. 

Similar  returns  for  the  German  Empire  (not  all  of  which  were  secured  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette)  indicate  that  despite  conscription,  which 
made  it  possible  to  call  men  to  the  colors  at  once  on  their  discharge  from  industry, 
the  growth  of  unemployment  was  greater  there  than  in  England,  and  the  read- 
justment far  less  prompt.  While  in  England-  there  was  a  normal  demand  for 
labour  in  January,  1915,  such  a  condition  did  not  arrive  in  Germany  till  April, 

The  recommendations  of  this  Commission,  which  have  been  outlined  in 
Part  1.  of  the  Report,  provide  for  the  development  of  an  information  service 
identical  with  that  of  England.  From  the  societies  of  workingmen,  which  provide 
unemployment  benefit  for  their  members,  and  can  claim  the  Government  subven- 
tion, monthly  returns  could  be  secured  of  the  number  of  their  members  unem- 
ployed. For  industries  whose  workers  are  not  organized,  and  for  those  in  which 
this  benefit  is  not  provided,  the  returns  of  the  Provincial  Employment  Bureaux, 
whose  creation  is  suggested,  would  enable  not  only  the  Government,  but  muni- 
cipalities and  private  charities,  to  determine  the  trades  and  the  places  in  which 
distress  was  felt,  and  to  take  effective  action. 

In  the  preliminary  stages,  this  information  would  have  comparatively  little 
value.  The  more  partial  the  returns  of  unemployment,  the  more  difficult  would 
it  be  to  base  on  them  an  estimate  of  trade  and  local  needs ;  but  as  the  system 
develops,  and  the  returns  become  more  adequate,  those  who  must  deal  with  indus- 
trial distress  would  find  their  task  much  simpler.  In  time,  as  it  becomes  the 
rule  to  secure  labour  from  Employment  Bureaux,  and  as  the  provision  of  unem- 
ployed benefit  becomes  more  general,  it  should  be  possible  to  state,  positively,  what 
difficulties  have  to  be  faced. 

(6)  Periodic  Depression  in  Trade. 

The  trade  records  of  the  past  two  centuries  suggest  that  trade  depressions 
have  occurred  with  considerable  regularity.  '^  I  hold,^'  said  Stanley  Jevons  to 
the  British  Association  in  1878,  ^'  that  there  is  more  or  less  evidence  that 
trade  reached  a  maximum  .of  activity  in  or  about  the  years  1701,  1711. 
1721,  .  1732,  1742,  1753,  1763,  1772,  1783,  1793,  1805,  1815,  1825,  1837, 
1847,  1857,  and  1866.  These  years,  whether  marked  by  the  bursting  of  a 
commercial  panic  or  not,  are,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  corresponding  years, 
and  the  intervals  vary  only  from  nine  to  twelve  years."^  Three  years  before  this 
meeting,  Mr.  Jevons  had  concluded  a  paper,  which  was  withdravm  from  publica- 
tion, with  this  forecast :  "  It  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed  that  the  fluctuations 
of  the  money  market,  though  often  apparently  due  to  expansion  and  accidental 
events,  such  as  wars,  great  commercial  failures,  unfounded  panics,  etc.,  yet  do 
exhibit  a  remarkable  tendency  to  recur  at  intervals  approximating  to  ten  or  eleven 
years.  Thus  the  principal  commercial  crises  have  appeared  in  the  years  1825, 
1836  to  1839,  1847,  1857  and  1866,  and  I  was  almost  adding  1879,  so  convinced 

*W.   S.   Jevons,   Investigations   in   Currency  and   Finance,   page    195. 
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do  I  feel  that  there  will,  within  the  next  few  years,  he  another  great  crisis."^  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  year  1.879  the  Board  of  Trade  Index  of  Unem- 
ployment reached  10.7%,  a  larger  figure  than  has  been  recorded  at  any  time 
before  or  since.  The  prophecy  was  based  on  very  desultory  records,  and  its 
fulfilment  is  remarkable. 

In  modern  times,  continuous  and  accurate  records  have  been  plentiful;  these 
confirm  the  view  that  a  period  exists,  but  point  to  one  of  seven  years,  rather  than 
of  ten  years.  In  the  table  which  follows,  the  Board  of  Trade  Index  of  Unem- 
ployment for  the  years  1878-1912  has  been  placed  beside  the  annual  average 
mininuini  rate  of  discount  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

Unemployed  Percentage     Bank  of  England 
United  Kingdom         Average  Minimum 
Board  of  Trade  Annual  Rate  of 

Year.  Returns.  Discount. 

%  % 

1878     6.25  3.78 

1879 10.70  2.52 

1880  5.25  2.77 

1881  3.55  3.50 

1882  2.35  4.13 

1883  2.60  3.57 

1884  7.15  2.95 

Average,  5.4%  Average,  3.3% 

1885  8.55  2.88 

1886  9.55  3.05 

1887  7.15  3.35 

1888  4.15  3.30 

1889  2.05  3.55 

1890  2.10  4.52 

1891  3.40  3.26 

Average,  5.3%  Average,  3.4% 

1892  6.20  2.53 

1893  7.70  3.05 

1894  7.70  2.11 

1895  6.05  2.00 

1896  3.50  2.48 

1897  3.65  2.64 

1898  3.15  3.24 

Average,  5.4%  Average,  2.6'  'o 

1899  2.40  3.75 

1900  2.85  3.98 

1901  3.80  3.72 

1902  4.60  3.33 

1903 5.30  3.75 

1904  6.80  3.30 

1905  5.60  3.00 

Average,  4.5%  Average,  3.5% 

1906  4.10  4.26 

1907  4.30  4.93 

1908  7.80  3.00 

1909  7.70  3.10 

1910  4.70  3.72 

1911  3.00  3.47 

1912  3.20  3.78 

Average,  5.0%  Average,  3.8% 

In  thi.s  there  is  a  clearly  marked  period  of  seven  years.  In  each  period,  with 
one  exception,  there  is  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  of  unemployment.  In  each 
period,  with  one  exception,  the  average  amount  of  unemployment  during  seven  years 
is  almost,  but  not  quite,  the  same.    For  all  but  the  first  of  the  four  periods,  which 

^W.    S.    Jevons,   Investigations   in   Currency   and   Finance,   page    205. 
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show  this  completeness  of  resemblance,  plans  might  have  been  made  beforehand, 
with  the  records  of  similar  past  periods  as  a  })asis.  The  years  against  which  it 
would  have  been  advisable  to  make  provision  were  1879,  188G,  1803-1891,  and 
11)07-1908.  There  are  tluis  two  periods  of  seven  years,  and  one  '^  (](mhU'  period  " 
of  fourteen  years. 

The  reason  for  this  exception  is  not  difficult  to  find.  The  fourth  of  the  tra/le 
depressions  was  due  to  begin  during  the  war  in  South  Africa.  The  war  for  some 
time  absorbed  the  energies  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men,  and  involved  the 
spending  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  on  their  equipment  and  maintenance. 
It  was  as  though,  in  the  fourth  of  these  five  periods,  public  works  on  an  enormous 
scale  had  been  initiated  at  the  crucial  moment.  As  a  result  of  thi?,  there  was 
little  unemployment. 

The  difference  between  such  a  method  of  preventing  unemployment  and  that 
recommended  in  Part  1.  of  this  Eeport,  lies  in  the  fact  that  money  was  not  spent 
on  necessary  public  work  for  which  provision  had  been  made,  but  to  meet  an 
expensive  emergency.  Its  indirect  influence  is  reflected  in  the  large  amount  of 
unemployment  which  prevailed  during  the  years  1903,  1904,  and  1905. 

But  for  the  war  in  South  Africa,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  period 
between  the  years  1899  and  1905  would  have  differed  from  those  which  preceded, 
and  which  followed  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  possible  in  future  to 
govern  the  conditions  of  such  a  period  at  less  expense. 

Similar  tables  for  Canada  cannot  of  course  be  constructed.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  discuss  with  the  same  precision  the  regularity  of  trade  depressions 
in  this  country.  Nevertheless  it  is  evident  that  much  the  same  changes  have 
occurred  in  Canada  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  there  has  been  a  coincidence  in 
time. 

Reference  to  the  preceding  table  shows  that  the  rate  of  discount  charged  by  the 
Bank  of  England  has  fluctuated  with  considerable  regularity.  By  a  mathematical 
method  accepted  in  the  science  of  statistics,  it  is  demonstrable  that  there  is  a  marked 
causal  relationship  between  the  rate  of  discount  and  the  volume  of  unemployment, 
as  indicated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  ;^  and  since  the  rate  of  discount  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  by  reason  of  London's  position  as  a  free  market  for  gold,  has 
an  international  significance,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  variations  recorded  in  the 
British  labour  market  should  be  closely  paralleled  in  other  countries,  including 
Canada. 

Tliat  tills  was  the  case,  even  with  the  Canadian  Banking  System  in  a 
rudimentary  form,  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Roeliff  Morton  Breckenridge.""  The 
first  suspension  of  payments  in  Lower  Canada  was  made  in  May,  1837,  at  a  time 
when  England,  also,  was  suffering  from  a  financial  and  business  depression.  Nor 
was  it  confined  to  Lower  Canada.  "  The  crisis  of  1837  was  as  severe  in  L^pper 
Canada  probably,  and  the  results  as  distressing  to  the  community  generally,  as 
anywhere  on  the  continent.""  Another  crisis  occurred  in  1847.  "  Tlie  brunt  of  the 
crash  in  England,  so  far  as  it  affected  North  American  possession-,  fell  upon 
Lower  Canada  or  Canada  East,  for  it  was  the  merchants  in  Montreal  and  Quebec 
whose  connection  with  Britain  was  the  closest  by  reason  of  their  dominance  in 
the  export  trade.  Commercial  failures  in  number,  the  great  falling  off  in  over- 
seas shipments  of  timber,  wheat  and  produce,  the  heavy  reductions  of  disconni? 

*  See  Anpendix  D. 

'The  History  of  Banking  in  Canada,  Washington  Government  Printing  Office,  Senate 
Document,  No.   332. 

3  Breckenridge,  op.  cit.,  pp.  39-40. 
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hy  the  bankers,  and  the  sharp  contraction  in  their  circulation  made  1848  a  hard 
year. 

The  British  crisis  of  1857  found  a  similar  parallel  in  Canada.  "Following 
the  poor  crop  of  1857,  low  grain  prices,  and  heavy  reduction  of  the  inflow  of 
British  funds,  came  the  financial  crisis  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Thrown  as  they  were  almost  entirely  upon  capital  and  circulation  for  their  lending 
resources,  and  confronted  at  this  juncture  by  the  prospect  of  large  demands  for 

note  redemption,  the  Canadian  Bankers  ceased  to  discount Within 

the  year,  their  circulation  had  fallen  to  two-thirds  its  volume  in  1856;  discounts, 

of   course,   were   cut   down   in   corresponding   degree Without   their 

usual  advances,  divers  local  industries  were  forced  to  run  short  time  or  not  at  all, 
while  throughout  the  Province,  hut  more  especially  in  the  western  part,  many 
failures  occurred,  and  much  distress  followed  the  abrupt  fall  in  land  values.^^'' 

The  crisis  in  1866  in  England  was  accompanied  by  the  failure  of  the  Bank 
of  Upper  Canada  in  1866,  and  that  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Canada  in  1867. 

The  Canada  Year  Book  provides  material  for  the  more  detailed  study  of  trade 
fluctuations  in  Canada  during  the  last  generation.  The  recor^is  of  Canadian 
mineral  production,  import  trade  and  railway  earnings,  show  that  Canada  has 
prospered  when  England  has  prospered,  and  has  suffered  from  depression  at  the 
times  when  England  suffered.  The  degree  of  exactness  with  which  the  trade 
depressions  of  the  different  countries  synchronize,  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
public  importance,  and  merits^  continuous  investigation. 


Year. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
189B. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


Value  of  Mif^eral 
Production  in  Canada. 


10,221,255 
10,321,331 
12,518,894 
14,013,113 
16,763,353 
18,976,616 
16,623,415 
20,035,082 
19,931,158 
20,505,917 
22,474,256 
28,485,023 
38,412,431 
49,234,005 
64,420,877 
65,797,911 
63,231,836 
61,740,513 
60,082,771 
69,078,999 
79,286,697 
86,865,202 
85,557,101 
91,831,441 
106,823,623 
103,220,994 
135,048,296 
145,634,812 
128,475,499 


Total  Import  Trade 
of  Canada. 


$ 


Gross  Railway  Earn- 
ings of  Canada. j  J 


104,424,561 

112,892,236 

110,894,630 

115,224,931 

121,858,241 

119,967,638 

127,406,068 

129,074,268 

123,474,940 

110,781,682 

118,011,508 

119,218,609 

140,323,053 

162,764,308 

189,622,513 

190,415,525 

212,270,158 

241,214,961 

259,211,803 

266,834,417 

294,286,015 

259,786,007=' 

370,786,525 

309,756,608 

391,852,692 

472,247,540 

559,320,544 

692,032,392 

650,746,797 


33,389,382 

38,842,010 

42,159,153 

42,149,615 

46,843,826 

48,192,099 

51,685,768 

52,042,397 

49,487,965 

46,655,883 

50,374,295 

52,109,518 

59.359,930 

61,831,235 

70,231,979 

72,898,749 

83,666,503 

96,064,527 

100,219,436 

106,467,198 

125,322,865 

146,738,214 

146,918,314 

145,056,336 

173,956,217 

188,733,494 

219,403,753 

256,702,703 

243,083,539 


*  Breckenridge,  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 

>  Breckenrldge,   op.   cit.,   p.   67. 

*The  trade  figures  for  1907  are  for  nine  montlis  only.  Tiie  fiscal  year  from  1907  onward 
iates  from  March  31st.  The  value  of  imports  into  Canada  during  1907,  on  the  twelve 
months'  basis  of  the  old  fiscal  year,  was  $359,793,278;  and  on  the  twelve  months'  basis  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,   1343,913,824. 
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These  figures  throw  no  light  on  the  depressions  preceding  1890;  but,  if 
evidence  were  needed  of  the  fact,  they  show  that  in  the  years  between  1892  and 
1895  there  was  a  severe  depression.  The  war  in  South  Africa  produced  the  same 
L-ffect  in  Canada  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  depression  which  was  due  to  come 
in  1900  never  came.  Tlie  records  of  Canadian  production  in  the  years  1902,  1903, 
and  1904  provide  a  close  parallel  to  the  contemporary  British  figures.  There  was 
a  depression  in  1907  and  1908,  which  is  reflected  in  the  second  and  third  of  these 
columns;  and  the  year  1914,  in  which  a  depression  might  have  been  expected, 
witnessed  the  conditions  with  whicli  everyone  is  still  familiar. 

It  is  certain  that,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  trade  depressions  have 
a  periodic  character.  It  is  probable  that  depressions  and  expansions  are  occurring 
in  periods  of  seven  years.  Plans  based  on  regular  returns  of  unemployment,  with 
a  view  to  meeting  the  depressions,  must  take  this  into  account.  It  should  be  the 
object  of  our  national  endeavour  to  provide,  during  five  years  of  plenty,  for  the 
two  lean  years  that  may  succeed  them. 


CHAPTKR    VI. 


THE   LAXD  PEOBLEM  OF  ONTAEIO. 

(1)   The  Movement  of  Population. 

In  the  forty  years  that  followed  1871,  the  rural  population  of  Ontario  declined 
by  111,620.  Most  of  this  occurred  in  the  latter  half  of  the  period.  In  the  first 
ten  years  of  this  century  the  decline  amounted  to  52,184,  or  more  than  four  per 
cent,  of  the  rural  population  enumerated  in  1901.  The  counties  which  lost  most 
heavily  during  the  decade  were  as  follows: — • 

County.  Decline  1910-11. 

Simcoe   7,590 

Huron   7,687 

Bruce 7,922 

Grey 10,836 

In  parts  of  the  United  States  the  same  tendency  was  at  work.  Proportion- 
ately to  their  population  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont  have 
suffered  since  1900  even  more  heavily  than  has  Ontario. 

This  decline  in  the  rural  population  has  from  time  to  time  been  represented 
as  a  healthy  growth.  It  has  been  attributed  largely  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
rural  industries.  Farmers  who  made  their  own  fences  at  one  time  now  buy  them 
from  the  cities.  So,  too,  it  is  maintained  that  the  necessities  of  cheap  production, 
in  centralizing  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements  and  vehicles,  of  harness  and 
of  tiles  for  drainage,  have  produced  results  which  might  have  been  foreseen,  and, 
far  from  involving  a  decline  in  agriculture,  have  been  helpful  to  the  farmer. 

The  following  table,  which  is  taken  from  the  introduction  to  the  Third  Volume 

of  the  Census  of  1911,  shows  very  broadly  the  most  recent  changes  in  the  location 

of  industry: — 

1901  191] 

Value  of  Value  of 

Products.  f^M  of  Total         Products.     %  of  Total. 
Toronto,    Ottawa,    Hamilton,    London, 

Brantford $97,000,000  40%           $262,000,000         45% 

All  other  cities,  towns  and  villages  of 

more  than  1,500  people    87,000,000  36%             198,000,000         34% 

Centres  of  less  than  1,500  people 58,000,000  24%            120,000,000         21% 

Total $242,000,000       100%  $580,000,000       100% 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  Province  have  gained  \ 
so  fast  since  1900,  that  the  smaller  cities,  as  well  as  the  country  districts,  are 
relatively  less  important  than  before.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  production 
in  the  smaller  centres  has  grown  in  volume  of  output  as  well  as  in  values.  The 
disappearance  of  the  rural  industries  does  not  explain  a  loss  of  50,000  people 
from  the  rural  districts  during  ten  years  of  the  present  century. 

A  further  indication  that  the  rural  population  occupied  in  farming  has 
declined,  is  to  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Census 
of  1911,  which  records  that  the  amount  of  hired  labour  performed  in   Ontario 

[148] 
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(luring  that  year  was  Jess  by  071,615  weeks  tlian  it  had  been  in  I'JOl.  Tliis 
decline  has  occurred  in  spite  of  a  growth  in  the  size  of  the  average  farm.  A  part 
explanation  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  wages  of  farm  labour  rose 
by  40%  in  the  decade.' 

Not  that  agriculture  has  actually  proved  unprofitable  during  the  period  under 
.\'\iew.  Between  1901  and  1911  the  prices  of  dairy  products  rose  by  32%,  of 
animals  and  meats  by  33%,  of  grains  and  fodder  by  38%.''  The  census  of  1911 
>liows  an  increase  of  nearly  30%  in  the  value  of  all  property  per- farm  in  Ontario. 

While  the  population  of  Ontario  has  migrated  elsewhere,  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  foreign  population.  The  Census  of  1901  places  the  number 
of  persons  born  in  Continental  Europe  and  living  in  Ontario  at  30,895.  Ten  years 
later  it  was  found  to  be  86,967,  an  increase  during  the  decade  of  about  280%. 
Mr.  Coats  suggests  that  enumeration  was  not  in  either  year  exhaustive.  The 
Census  is  taken  at  a  time  when  many  foreigners  are  engaged  on  railway  construc- 
tion in  distant  places,  of  whom  some  no  doubt  are  overlooked.  Thus  each  of 
these  figures  is  likely  to  be  an  nnder-estimate ;  but  since  railway  construction  was 
greater  in  1911  than  in  1901,  the  omission  would  be  larger  in  the  latter  year.  In 
other  words,  the  growth  in  the  number  of  residents  of  Ontario  born  in'  Europe 
is  likely  to  have  been  not  less,  but  more  than  280%. 

Of  all  the  Continental  Europeans  enumerated  in  1911,  more  than  one-third 
(30,201)  were  found  in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur. 
Since  the  Census  was  taken  on  June  1st,  it  is  clear  that  the  proportion  living  in 
these  cities  during  winter,  swollen  as  it  is  by  foreigners  returning  from  construc- 
tion work,  is  even  larger. . 

Nor  does  this  include  all  those  of  Teutonic,  Latin  or  Slavonic  race  who  have 
migrated  to  this  Province.  A  recent  Government  Eeporf  has  analyzed  the  racial 
origin  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States.  It  finds  that  thirty-eight  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  them  are  of  Continental  European  stock.  In  other  words,  there 
are  about  21,000  American  immigrants  in  Ontario  who  should  be  classified  racially 
with  Continental  Europeans.  Of  these,  about  6,000  live  in  the  cities  above  men- 
tioned, which  thus  contained,  in  1911,  nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  108,000 
immigrants  in  Ontario  who  were  of  European,  but  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

So  far  as  the  population  of  this  Province  is  recruited  from  Continental  Europe, 
the  rural  districts  benefit  but  little.  While  statistics  of  occupation  based  on 
nationality  are  difficult  to  gather,  it  is  evident  that  few  foreigners  are  occupied 
in  agriculture.  This  is  the  more  striking  since  a  very  large  proportion  have  had 
considerable  farm  experience,  and  little  else,  before  coming  to  this  country. 

No  detailed  study  bearing  on  this  point  has  yet  been  made  in  Toronto.  The 
probable  results  of  an  enquiry  may  be  judged  from  two  small  indications.  In 
February,  1915,  the  Department  of  Public  Health  enquired  of  100  Italian  heads 
of  families,  selected  at  random  from  among  those  requiring  medical  attendance, 
what  their  previous  experience  had  been.  Eighty-nine  of  these  had  been  farmers 
or  farm  labourers  in  Italy.  On  another  occasion  the  Rev.  Awdrey  Brown  took  a 
census  of  a  large  Polish  night  class,  and  found  that  every  man  came  from  the 
land  in  Poland.  All  were  expert  farmers;  none  had  farmed  in  Canada.  "In 
my  community,'*  the  witness  states,  "  I  find  Poles  who  do  not  know  that  farm 
land  may  be  had  here.     They  land  at  Montreal  and  come  on  the  night  train  to 


^Census  of  Canada.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  LX. 

^Wholesale  Prices,   Canada,   1912,  pp.   1S0-S2. 

■'Special   Report   on   the  Foreign-Born   Population.   Ottawa,    1915. 
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Toronto;  they  find  work  excavating  sewers  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  are 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  farms  in  Canada." 

The  same  conditions  may  be  found  in  Hamilton.  A  report  made  in  1914 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  McCullough  to  the  Canadian  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion showed  that  twenty  Magyars,  who  had  worked  in  Canadian  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  at  railway  construction  for  about  eight  years,  had  saved  an  average 
of  nearly  $3,000  each.  This  had  been  sent  back  to  Hungary  for  investment  in 
small  farms.  These  Magyars  intended,  as  soon  as  they,  had  saved  a  little  more 
money,  to  return  to  the  farms  which  had  been  purchased.  All  were  skilled,  indus- 
trious farmers  who  knew  nothing  of  farming  in  Canada  and  had  come  out  as 
general  labourers.  The  only  newspapers  which  they  could  read  were  published 
in  their  own  language  in  New  York,  and  contained  no  mention  of  farming  possi- 
bilities in  Canada.  The  men  were  astonished  when  told  that  they  could  have 
obtained  at  least  five  times  as  much  land  in  Canada  as  their  money  had  enabled 
them  to  purchase  in  Hungary. 

More  detailed  surveys  have  been  conducted  in  Port  Arthur.  In  an  article 
contributed  to  Training  (May,  1915),  Mr.  Norman  L.  Burnette,  teacher  in  charge 
of  the  classes  for  non-English  in  that  city,  gives  an  account  of  an  enquiry  made 
by  him.  Among  the  pupils  in  his  classes,  who  belonged  to  twenty  nationalities, 
he  found  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  had  originally  come  from  the  land.  Of  the 
men,  sixty  per  cent,  were  trained  farm  workers:  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the 
Finnish  pupils,  men  and  women,  had  lived  and  worked  on  farms. 

This  enquiry  can  be  supplemented  from  the  registration  of  the  unemployed 
made  by  the  civic  authorities  in  Port  Arthur.  Among  362  men  from  continental 
Europe,  from  whom  information  on  this  point  was  obtained,  the  proportions  are 
as  follows: — 


Country  of 
birth. 

Italy 

Austria 

Finland 

Russia 

Scandinavia   .   . 
Other    countries 


No.  men 

No. 

with  farm 

Percentage  with 

registered. 

experience. 

farm  experience. 

165 

64 

39 

104 

77 

74 

43 

28 

65 

23 

14 

61 

16 

12 

75 

11 

7 

77 

t 


Total 362  202  56 

In  detail  the  two  sets  of  figures  fail  to  correspond.  The  Finnish  proportions 
differ  very  widely;  but  in  the  mass  these  individual  differences  cancel  one  another. 
Mr.  Burnette's  calculation  of  sixty  per  cent,  is  closely  confirmed  by  the  civic 
registration. 

Thus  the  Port  Arthur  figures  are  more  definite  than  any  that  have  beeD 
gathered  elsewhere  in  the  Province.  It  would  of  course  be  foolish  to  make  definite 
cl eductions  from  them.  Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  a  large  proportion  of  aliens 
in  the  cities  have  had  farm  experience. 

Similar  statistics  have  been  supplied  from  Winnipeg  by  Mr.  Howard  Falk, 
General  Secretary  to  the  Associated  Charities  of  that  city.  Though  this  enquiry 
was  made  outside  the  Province,  it  is  eminently  relevant. 

In  administering  the  Patriotic  Fund  Mr.  Falk  instructed  his  agents  to  record 
liow  applicants  had  been  employed  just  before  their  departure  for  Canada.  During 
the  week  in  which  this  enquiry  was  conducted,  returns  were  obtained  from  255 
families  as  follows: — 
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No.  I'ercontage. 

Cases  in  which  land  was  owned  and  cultivated 179  70 

Cases  in  which  land  was  rented  and  cultivated   18  7 

Cases  in  which  head  of  family  was  a  farm  labourer.  .  43  17 

Cases  in  which  head  of  family  made  a  livelihood  from 

any  source  other  than  the  land  15  6 

Total 255  100 

Few  of  these  families  had  enough  land  in  their  home  countries  entirely  to 
support  them.  One  or  more  members  of  the  family  worked  during  part  of  the 
year  for  adjoining  land  owners  or  had  trades  in  nearby  towns.  While  they  under- 
stood the  production  of  all  the  staple  crops,  and  the  care  of  livestock,  only  one  had 
experience  of  farm  machinery  beyond  the  harrow  and  the  plough.  Almost  all 
these  immigrants  were  told  while  still  in  Europe  that  they  could  buy  160  acres 
for  $10.  One  man  had  called  his  informant  a  liar.  Almost  all  came  to  Canada 
determined  to  farm  as  soon  as  they  had  saved  a  little  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Talk  asked  why  they  had  made  payments  on  their  city  houses  instead 
of  using  their  money  to  start  a  homestead.  The  reply  was  invariably  "  I  thought 
(or  was  told)  that  if  I  bought  a  house  it  would  increase  in  value  and  then  I  could 
sell  and  would  have  more  money  to  start  farming."  Some  immigrants  admitted 
that  times  were  too  good  in  the  city  and  that  the  farm  no  longer  appealed  to  them. 
Seven  had  farms  or  homesteads  at  the  time,  but  for  lack  of  money  could  not  work 
them. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  proper  guidance  numbers  of  these  men  would  prove 
efficient  farmers,  nor  w^ould  it  be  difficult  to  place  them  on  the  land  if  their  needs 
received  attention  when  they  landed. 

(2)  Schemes  of  Settlement. 

Attempts  to  meet  conditions  similar  to  those  described  have  been  numerous 
in  Canada.  The  notes  which  follow  have  been  taken  from  Dr.  S.  C.  Johnson^s 
"  History  of  Emigration,"  which  discusses  them  in  detail.^ 

The  first  experiment  that  calls  for  mention  was  made  at  the  height  of  the 
British  agricultural  depression,  in  1883,  by  Lady  Gordon  Cathcart.  From  among 
her  impoverished  tenants  in  the  Hebrides  ten  families  were  chosen ;  each  received  a 
loan  of  $500,  which  was  secured  on  the  homestead,  in  accordance  with  the  Dominion 
Land  Act.  So  successful  was  their  settlement,  that  in  1884  fifty-six  more  families 
were  sent  to  join  them.  The  movement  was  completed  when  the  last  ten  families 
arrived  in  1886.  The  whole  number  were  distributed  between  St.  Andrews, 
Manitoba,  Red  Jacket,  Saskatchewan,  and  Wapella,  Saskatchewan. 

The  first  reports  were  very  satisfactory.  Average  effects  were  valued  at 
$1,300.  Only  when,  after  the  second  year,  their  first  repayment  was  demanded, 
did  the  men  complain  of  poverty.  Whether  their  complaints  were  justified  was 
more  than  doubtful.  "'When  heard  of  twenty-three  years  later  the  settlers  were 
hopelessly  in  arrears,  only  one  amongst  them  having  paid  both  capital  and  interest 
in  full."'  From  the  standpoint  of  its  promoters,  the  sclieme  was  an  admitted 
failure;  from  that  of  the  settlers,  partly  perhaps  because  they  had  evaded  their 
indebtedness,  it  was  a  success.  In  1907  Mr.  Obed  Smith  sent  an  Inspector  to 
report  on  the  three  settlements,  who  found  them  "wealthy  communities  and  inde- 
pendent, notwithstanding  the  early  struggle  in  getting  established." 

*A  History   of  Emigration   from   the   United   Kingdom    to   North    America,    1913,    bv   Dr. 
Stanley   Johnson. 

'Johnson,  A  History  of  Emigration,  p.  237. 
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Meanwhile,  in  1882,  Sir  J.  Eankin  had  bought  land  at  Elkhorn  in  Manitoba. 
In  1884  he  selected  twenty-five  families,  including  one  hundred  and  twenty  people, 
and  put  them  to  work  on  partly  prepared  land.  He  paid  all  expenses  on  condition 
of  receiving  half  the  crop.  The  sum  invested  was  nearly  $160,000,  and  thousands 
of  people  were  examined  before  the  choosing  of  the  settlers.  "  In  spite  of  these 
precautions  the  plan  proved  a  failure,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Sir  J. 
Rankin  estimated  he  had  received  a  rate  of  two  per  cent,  on  his  capital  from  the 
sale  of  the  crops  which  reverted  to  him  during  the  first  four  years,  and  that  he 
suffered  no  pecuniary  loss  on  selling  his  untenanted  plots,  as  these  had  undergone 
some  measure  of  improvement.^'^  Only  six  of  the  twenty-five  families  remained 
on  the  land  in  1891. 

The  most  important  of  the  plans  discussed  by  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  Crofters' 
Colonization  Scheme  of  1888.  Nearly  $60,000  was  advanced,  five-sixths  by  the 
British  Government  and  the  rest  from  private  sources,  for  the  settlement  of  certain 
Scots  farmers  in  Manitoba.  The  management  was  given,  in  1889,  to  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  representing  the  Imperial  Government,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, the  private  subscribers  and  the  land  companies  offering  assistance.  Advances 
varied  from  $500  to  $750.  Repayment  of  capital  and  interest  was  to  be  made 
in  eight  instalments,  beginning  four  years  after  settlement.  A  mortgage,  was 
taken  oil  the  land  and  the  chattels  on  the  farms. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  settlement  is  that  it  was  made  in  two  sections,  the 
first  of  wdiich  was  a  complete  success,  while  the  second  was  a  total  failure. 

The  first  batch  of  eighteen  families  came  to  the  Killarney  settlement  in 
Southern  Manitoba.  The  number  rose  at  once  to  thirty.  During  the  following 
year  the  second  batch  of  settlers,  forty-nine  families  in  all,  was  settled  at  Salt- 
coats, in  Saskatchewan. 

The  Killarney  settlers  built  their  houses  and  prepared  their  farms.  By 
working  sometimes  for  hire  they  secured  their  upkeep  till  the  crop  appeared. 
When  spring  came  they  w^ere  so  successful  that  their  loans  were  soon  repaid  with 
interest. 

The  Saltcoats  settlers  fared  altogether  differently.  They  drew  lots  for  the 
sections  in  their  district,  and  then  refused  to  take  the  farms  that  fell  to  them. 
When  the  timber  for  the  houses  came,  they  refused  to  haul  it  from  the  railway 
to  the  farm.  When  work  was  offered  them  at  wages,  they  refused  it  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  farmers.  Rather  than  work  they  wrote  letters  to  the  Scottish  press 
about  their  troubles.  "  In  every  respect  the  men  were  a  failure,  some  left  their 
lands  almost  as  soon  as  they  reached  them,  and  only  one  remained  to  meet  fully 
the  obligations  which  were  due  to  the  Government."''  The  land  was  sold  with 
difficulty  for  a  sum  that  covered  debts  incurred,  without  including  interest. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  3  903,  which  interested  the  Dominion  Government. 
Archdeacon  Lloyd  and  the  Rev.  I.  M.  Barr  secured  a  number  of  small  plots  of 
land  adjoining  districts  already  settled.  Nearly  2,000  English  people  were  placed 
on  them.  They  were  mostly  townsmen,  able  to  pay  their  expenses.  Some  of  the 
settlers  were  successful  and  remained,  but  more  than  three-quarters  of  them  have 
deserted.  The  chief  cause  of  their  failure  was  ignorance  among  the  settlers.  Dr. 
Johnson  concludes  that  this  might  have  been  avoided  ^^  had  a  number  of  successful 
•olonists,  with  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  boon  intcrmixcfl 


1  Johnson,  A  History  of  Emigration,  p.  75. 
»John?on.  A  History  of  Emiprration,  p.  242. 
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with  the  raw  settlers,  and,  secondly,  had  the  colony  been  situated  nearer  the  recog- 
nized lines  of  communication." 

Since  then,  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  has  begun  another  scheme.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  has  prepared  and  irrigated  farms  near  Calgary  which  are 
offered  to  settlers  who  possess  $1,000,  on  condition  that  all  expenses  are  repaid  in 
ten  annual  instalments.  "  The  people  who  have  so  far  availed  themselves  of  the 
offer  are  of  a  class  much  above  the  average.  They  include,  amongst  others,  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  a  coal  merchant,  two  engineers,  a  Scotch  gardener,  with  a  large 
family,  a  retired  Indian  civil  servant,  a  first  mate  of  the  merchant  service,  a  piano 
tuner,  a  Norfolk  farmer,  and  a  Cambridge  M.A."  ^  The  success  of  this  cannot  be 
determined  at  present. 

Only  one  other  experiment  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Commission. 
Mr.  P.  P.  Farmer,^  of  Jeanette's  Creek,  Ontario,  having  failed  with  a  settlement  of 
English  families,  and  again  with  a  careful  selection  of  Canadian  families,  has 
established  a  group  of  Hungarian  farmers,  who  came  without  capital,  farm  on  a 
contract  basis,  and  do  not  own  the  land.  These  men  are  industrious  and  thrifty, 
and  have  succeeded  under  conditions  generally  fatal  to  the  British  settler.  The 
secret  of  their  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  given  terms  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  In  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  farming  has  been  capitalistic  so  long  that 
the  farmer  who  has  no  stake  in  his  operations  is  often  irresponsible.  Arrange- 
ments must  be  varied  for  men  of  different  nationalities,  and  schemes  of  settlement 
are  unlikely  to  succeed,  whose  central  principle  is  unfamiliar  to  the  men  them- 
selves. 

(3)   The  Colonization  of  Northern  Ontario. 

The  largest  area  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture  which  is  still  held  by  the 
Crown,  is  that  known  as  the  Clay  Belt.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Transcontinental 
Railway  from  the  east  boundary  of  the  Province  to  a  point  about  fifty  miles  east  of 
Lake  Nipigon.  Its  length  is  from  350  to  400  miles,  and  its  width  is  about  75  miles. 
The  Provincial  Department  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  estimates  that  it  contains 
at  least  16,000,000  acres  suitable  for  producing  field  crops,  or  for  sheep  and 
cattle  ranching. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  various  bodies  in  the  Pro- 
vince, that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  land  settlement.  On 
March  3rd,  1915,  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council  of  London,  Ontario,  adopted  the 
following  resolution  on  the  motion  of  Alderman  Max  Lerner: — 

"Whereas  unemployment  in  the  cities  of  the  Dominion  has  become  a  national 
problem; 

"  And  whereas  there  are  many  men  in  the  Dominion  with  ability  and  experience  in 
farming,  who  are  unable  to  take  up  homestead  farm  lands  through  lack  of  sufficient 
money  to  tide  them  over  the  first  year  of  settlement; 

"  And  whereas  thousands  of  desirable  Russian,  Italian,  Hungarian,  Austrian,  Rou- 
manian, Bulgarian  and  other  European  immigrants  of  the  agricultural  class  have  come 
to  Canada,  and  because  they  lack  sufficient  capital  to  take  up  homesteads,  are  forced  to 
live  in  the  cities,  where,  dissatisfied  with  their  prospects  for  the  future,  they  exist  in  the 
cheapest  possible  way,  sending  all  their  savings  home,  returning  back  when  they  have 
accumulated  a  thousand  dollars  or  more,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  a  strong  and 
Industrious  agricultural  people,  such  as  are  required  to  develop  the  uncultivated  lands 
of  New  Ontario; 

"  And  whereas  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  Europe  is  bound  to  be  followed  by  a 
flood  of  immigration  to  this  continent: 

*Johnson,  A  History  of  Emigration,  p.  247. 

*See  Mr.  P.   P.   Farmer's  evidence  in  Part  IV.,  pp.   225-6   of  this  Report. 
11    V. 
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"  Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  taking  into  consideration  the  facts  recited  above,  the 
Premier  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Mines  and  other  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Provincial  Government 
of  Ontario,  be  asked  to  give  favourable  consideration  to  the  advisability  of  amending  the 
Colonization  Act  to  permit  desirable  agricultural  settlers  with  little  or  no  money,  to 
take  up  homestead  farm  lands  in  New  Ontario,  making  such  financial  provision  as  is 
required  to  supply  them  with  their  first  year's  needs  in  the  way  of  seed,  food,  implements, 
stock  and  dwellings,  the  sum  advanced  for  this  purpose  being  chargeable  against  the 
homestead,  but  no  payment  of  principal  or  interest  demanded  during  the  three  years  of 
the  homestead  period,  repayment  to  be  arranged  with  reasonable  interest,  in  yearly 
payments  from  the  fourth  to  eighth  years  inclusive." 

This  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  City  Council  of  London, 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Council  of  Peterborough,  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  Hamilton  City  Council. 

On  May  26th,  1915,  the  Convention  of  Mayors,  then  sitting  in  Ottawa,  drafted 
a  memorial  to  Sir  Eobert  Borden,  in  which  the  same  principles  of  settlement  are 
affirmed. 

"  That  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  body  that  the  final  solution  of  the 
unemployment  conditions  in  Canada  must  come  through  placing  the  idle  agriculturists 
on  the  land,  to  this  end  we  would  strongly  urge  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
select  suitable  agricultural  districts  throughout  the  Dominion  where  conditions  are 
favourable  for  settlement,  settlers  to  be  allotted  not  more  than  forty  acres  each  and  to 
receive  from  the  Government  by  way  of  a  loan  suflQcient  money  to  purchase  stock  and 
such  implements  as  are  required,  and  to  assist  the  settlers  until  such  time  as  they  can 
become  self-supporting,  such  advances  to  be  a  charge  against  the  land  and  to  be  repayable 
in  instalments  covering  a  period  of  years." 

"With  two  minor  verbal  changes,  the  same  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Union 
of  Canadian  Municipalities  at  its  special  meeting  on  July  20th  and  21st,  at  Niagara 
Falls. 

A  more  detailed  proposal,  which  looks  to  the  settlement  on  the  land  of  a 
large  proportion  of  those  now  serving  in  the  military  forces,  was  adopted  at  the 
thirty-first  annual  Convention  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada,  which 
met  at  Vancouver  on  September  20th,  1915. 

"  Your  Committee  has  spent  much  time  considering  conditions  which  will  imme- 
diately follow  the  declaration  of  peace  and  the  return  to  the  open  market  of  thousands 
of  soldiers,  munition  workers  and  others.  We  therefore  desire  to  submit  a  scheme  which 
has  for  its  object  the  primary  one  of  finding  productive  employment  for  discharged 
soldiers  and  others;  the  secondary  one  of  relieving  crowded  centres  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  practicable,  and  the  third,  which  is  eminently  desirable,  in  the  shape  of  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  some  of  our  vacant  lands. 

"Your  Committee  considers  that  the  present  system  of  homesteading  is  useless  as 
a  solution  of  unemployment  difficulties.  To  avail  himself  of  it  the  applicant  must  have 
sufficient  to  maintain  himself,  purchase  implements,  etc.,  and  is  in  most  cases  further 
and  finally  handicapped  by  complete  lack  of  agricultural  knowledge  or  experience. 
Temporary  sustenance,  shelter  and  tuition  must  be  provided. 

"  Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  Government  should  select  such  land  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  which  will  meet  the  abnormal 
conditions  which  confront  the  Dominion,  which  land  should  not  be  privately  owned,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  be  requested  to  offer  as  an  option  to  discharge  from  the 
army,  further  enlistment  for  a  period  of  five  years,  of  such  men  as  would  be  willing  to 
undertake  agricultural  work  under  the  direction  of  qualified  experts  from  experimental 
farms  and  agricultural  colleges.  That  such  men  should  receive  the  regular  army  pay 
and  allowances,  with  rations,  on  same  basis.  Suitable  accommodation  to  be  provided, 
with  quarters  for  married  men  with  families. 

"  After  such  period  of  enlistment  has  expired  the  men  who  have  thus  served  should 
have  the  option  of  settlement  upon  suitably  sized  allotments  of  the  land  so  improved, 
the  same  to  be  held  on  leasehold  terms  from  the  Dominion  Government." 
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There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  witnesses  who  diKcussed  this  sub- 
ject with  the  Coniniission,  in  favour  of  action  along  these  lines. 

Dr.  Seath  insists  that  agricultural  instruction  for  the  adult  uncjuployed  can- 
not be  carried  on  successfully,  unless  those  who  receive  such  instruction  are  given 
a  prospect  of  becoming  independent  farmers.  Without  this  stimulus,  interest  will 
be  lacking  in  the  men. 

Mr.  Bryce  is  in  favour  of  establishing  a  loan  system,  whereby  the  Government 
can  lend  selected  settlers  an  amount  of  capital  equal  to  the  sum  which  they  possess. 
Dr.  Bruce  Smith  is  even  more  definite  in  his  proposals,  and  would  approve  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  modelled  on  that  of  New  Zealand,  which  is  explained  in  detail 
in  the  section  following  this. 

In  a  memorandum  supplied  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  John  King,  Vice- 
Consul  for  Belgium  at  Fort  William,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Government  should 
lend  to  settlers  $125  in  their  first  season  for  the  clearance  of  three  acres  of  land; 
$200  in  the  second  season  for  the  clearance  of  another  five  acres;  and  $250  in  each  of 
the  third  and  fourth  seasons  for  the  clearance  of  five  more  acres  in  each  season. 
In  addition  to  these  advances,  the  Government  should  appoint  agents,  controlling 
teams  of  horses  and  agricultural  implements,  to  help  the  settlers.  The  first  repay- 
ment of  advances  should  be  made  in  the  sixth  season,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not 
exceeding  5%  per  annum.  The  Government  should  require  that  all  the  land  on 
the  homestead  be  cleared  within  ten  years,  and  for  security,  should  take  a  first 
mortgage  on  everything  possessed  by  the  settler. 

Mr.  Alexander  Snelgrove,  of  Fort  William,  who  discussed  the  possibilities  of 
using  the  labour  of  enemy  aliens,  believes  that  "  semi-ready  '^  farms  should  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Government,  with  advances  of  seed  for  the  first,  and  possibly  tjie 
second  crop.  He  believes  that  the  return  of  money  so  spent  should  be  made  on  a 
system  of  deferred  payments,  like  that  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

The  Rev.  Awdrey  Brown  would  develop  the  Crown  Lands  in  Northern  Ontario 
by  creating  a  series  of  villages,  each  of  them  having  as  its  nucleus  a  farm  main- 
tained by  the  Government,  which  could  use  much  of  the  produce  of  the  village. 

(4)  Policies  Adopted  in  Australasia. 

(a)  Australia.  The  land  problem  developed  in  Australia  much  earlier  than 
it  has  done  in  Ontario.  Between  1881  and  1891,  while  the  population  of  the  six 
capital  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  increased  by  70%,  the  population  outside  the 
capital  cities  increased  only  by  27%.  As  a  result,  in  1891,  more  than  one-third  of 
all  the  white  inhabitants  of  Australia  were  living  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane, 
Adelaide,  Perth  or  Hobart. 

In  the  twenty  years  that  followed  1891,  a  great  mass  of  land  legislation  was 
enacted  by  every  State.  It  is  now  possible  for  intending  settlers  to  secure  land  on 
easy  terms  of  payment,  borrowing  from  the  Government  a  large  part  of  their  work- 
ing capital,  and  even,  in  New  South  Wales,  their  purchase  money.  Since  1891,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  living  in  the  capital  cities  has  increased  comparatively 
slowly.    At  the  census  of  1911,  it  formed  39%  of  the  total  for  the  Commonwealth. 

No  complete  analysis  is  here  attempted  of  the  conditions  under  which  this 
result  has  been  achieved.  There  are  many  kinds  of  land  tenure  relating  to  city 
holdings,  mines  and  farms,  which  are  difficult  to  classify.  The  points  that  follow 
have  been  summarized  from  the  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Coninionwoalth  of  Aus- 
tralia, No.  6,  1913,  pp.  265-330,  and  416-425. 
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Free  grants  of  Crown  Lands  were  practically  abolished  in  1831,  though  the 
Land  Acts  of  all  the  States  contain  provisions,  under  which  land  may  be  given  free 
for  charitable,  educational  and  other  specified  purposes.  Land  settlement  is  effected 
mainly  through  sales  at  auction,  conditional  purchases  of  land,  leases,  and  licenses. 
There  are  also  provisions  for  "Closer  Settlement,"  which  include  allotments  to 
workmen  and  farmers,  and  the  establishment  of  villages  and  co-operative  com- 
munities. 

The  sale  of  land  at  auction  or  on  conditional  purchase  admits,  almost  in  every 
case,  of  payment  by  instalments.  The  conditions  as  a  rule  include  fencing,  im- 
provements, and  the  destruction  of  vermin.  In  South  Australia,  the  preference  is 
always  given  to  future  residents,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  the  terms  of  purchase, 
to  those  who  do  not  propose  to  live  on  their  land,  are  double  the  ordinary  rate.  New 
South  Wales  also  guards  against  the  land  speculator  by  providing  that  farms  sold 
by  conditional  purchase,  to  those  who  do  not  intend  to  live  upon  them,  may  not 
exceed  one-eighth  of  the  2,560  acres  open  to  purchase  by  bona  fide  farmers. 

Eegulations  governing  the  sale  of  land  at  auction  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  provide  against  undue  development  in  periods  of  trade  expansion.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  land  sold  at  auction  in  a  single  year  may  not  exceed  200,000 
acres.  In  Victoria  the  corresponding  maximum  is  100,000  acres.  The  provision 
of  an  "  upset "  price  in  these  States  and  in  Queensland  is  a  further  safeguard. 

Statistics  of  the  village  communities,  founded  according  to  "  Closer  Settle- 
ment'' provisions,  are  not  available  in  all  the  States  where  these  exist.  On  June 
30th,  1912,  those  of  New  South  Wales  covered  1,795  acres,  and  had  a  population, 
in  all,  of  186,  while  the  village  communities  of  Victoria,  with  a  cultivated  area  of 
13,725  acres,  included  4,963  persons. 

A  notable  feature  of  Australian  development  is  the  high  proportion  of  land, 
which,  in  all  the  States  but  Tasmania,  has  been  leased  or  licensed.  The  ten- 
dency, however,  as  the  leases  of  large  areas  terminate,  is  to  divide  the  land  for 
settlement  under  systems  of  deferred  payment. 

The  extent  to  which  all  the  States  are  fostering  land  settlement  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  which  describes  the  conditions  of  1911 : —   - 


Area  in  acres. 

New  South  Wales..  198,054,420 

Victoria 56,245,760 

Queensland 429,120,000 

South  Australia  .  . .  243,244,800 

West   Australia    . . .  624,588,800 

Tasmania 16,777,600 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

in  process  of 

alienation. 

Per  cent, 
held  under 

Per  cent, 
occupied  by 

alienated 

lease  or 

the  Crown  or 

absolutely. 

license. 

unoccupied. 

19.50 

8.16 

62.04 

10.30 

42.18 

11.31 

26.34 

20.1T 

3.66 

2.10 

71.82 

22.42 

4.07 

0.72 

45.67  - 

49.54 

1.15 

1.90 

27.21 

69.74 

29.60 

7'.60 

9.05 

55.75 

All  the  States  have  adopted  systems  of  financing:  settlers  by  loans  from  a  Gov- 
ernment Bank.  In  Victoria,  this  is  done  through  a  special  department  of  the  Govern- 
jnent  Savings  Bank;  in  the  other  States,  special  banks  have  been  established  for 
^he  purpose.  These  developments  appenr  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Credit 
'Foncier  of  France.  Repayments  are  made  in  annual  or  semi-annual  instahnents. 
•  each  of  which  includes  a  payment  on  account  of  interest,  and  part  repayment  of  the 
principal.  The  State  of  Western  Australia,  which  passed  its  Agricultural  Bank 
^A.ct  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer. 

The  amount  of  money,  which  may  be  advanced  under  these  schemes  is,  of 
-course,   determined  by  the  conditions  of  farming  in   each    State.     Within   fixed 
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minima  and  maxima,  loans  are  marie  at  the  discretion  ol'  trustees.  In  Tasmania, 
whose  provisions  are  perhaps  the  least  ambitious,  the  maximum  which  may  be 
loaned  is  $2,500.  The  maximum  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  is  $10,000. 
The  laws  of  each  State  allow  loans  to  be  used  for  improvements,  and  for  the  dis- 
charge of  existing  liabilities.  In  New  South  Wales,  farms  may  be  purchased  from 
the  Crown  with  capital  borrowed  in  this  way. 

The  provisions  as  to  the  ratio  which  the  value  of  the  farm  which  is  mort- 
gaged must  bear  to  the  amount  of  the  loan,  vary  considerably  from  State  to  State. 
They  are  based  sometimes  on  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land  and  sometimes  on 
the  value  of  improvements  which  have  been  effected.  It  appears  that  New  South 
Wales,  which  permits  loans  to  be  made  at  80%  of  the  value  of  the  security,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Government  Savings  Bank,  is  the  most  generous 
of  all. 

In  the  first  legislation  of  this  kind,  the  shortest  period  allowed  for  the  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  was  that  of  New  South  Wales — ten  years.  The 
Amendment  Act,  passed  by  that  State  in  1902,  increased  the  period  to  thirty-one 
years.  The  Closer  Settlement  Act  of  1901  allows  settlers  who  borrow  under  its 
provisions  to  make  their  payments  over  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years. 

Repayment  in  Victoria  is  made  in  sixty-three  half-yearly  instalments.  The 
period  is  twenty-five  years  in  Queensland,  thirty  years  in  Western  Australia,  and 
thirty  years  in  Tasmania.  In  South  Australia,  repayments  are  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment between  the  bank  and  the  borrower. 

In  Victoria,  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  the  rate  of  interest  is 
not  fixed  by  statute,  and  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time.  A  fixed  rate  of  5% 
has  been  established  in  Queensland  and  Western  Australia.  The  Agricultural  Bank 
of  Tasmania  charges  6%. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  agricultural  credit  has  been 
extended  up  to  1912,  and  the  condition  of  each  system  in  that  year: — 

Total  advanced  Profits  for  Accumulated 

to  date.  the  year.  profits. 

New  South  Wales $984,574  $46,443  $123,365 

Victoria 14,379,141  14,936  428.296 

Queensland 2,094,628  16,148  57,762 

South  Australia  10,047,637'  30,606  248.867 

West    Australia     9,471 ,429  39,225  223,341 

Tasmania 90,695  394  151 

Total    for    Commonwealth $45,658,104  $147,752  $1,081,782 

(h)  New  Zealand.  New  Zealand  has  suffered,  though  less  intensely  than 
Australia,  from  the  concentration  of  its  people  in  the  cities.  An  important  cause 
was  the  purchase  of  large  estates  by  men  of  considerable  capital,  which  at  one  time 
compelled  those  who  wished  to  take  up  land  to  settle  in  districts  which  lacked  roads 
and  were  badly  served  by  the  railways.  This  circumstance  has  given  to  the  land 
legislation  of  New  Zealand  a  character  which  may  be  found  in  that  of  Australia. 
It  is  evidently  designed  to  prevent  the  creation,  in  future,  of  very  large  estates. 

The  provisions  here  outlined  are  taken  from  the  Official  Year  Book  of  New 
Zealand,  1914,  pp.  521-534,  and  730-738. 

In  order  to  make  land  accessible  to  the  small  farmer,  the  Land  for  Settle- 
ments Act  was  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  New  Zealand  in  1892.  This  authorized 
the  purchase  from  private  individuals  of  suitable  properties  for  subdivision  into 
farms.     Its  provisions  were  extended  in  the  Land  for  Settlements  Consolidation 
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Act  of  1900,  which  was  itself  consolidated  with  subsequent  amending  Acts  in  1908, 
and  again  amended  in  1909. 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  properties  have  been  acquired  and  divided  into 
small  farms.  These  were  originally  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  5%  rental  on  an 
estimated  capital  value  sufficient  to  cover  first  cost  together  with  survey,  adminis- 
tration and  roads  if  required. 

The  Act  of  1908  substituted  for  this  arrangement  a  renewable  lease  of  thirty- 
three  years  and  reduced  the  rent  to  41/2%  per  annum,  with  provisions  for  revaluation 
at  the  termination  of  each  lease.  The  Land  Laws  Amendment  Act  of  1912  makes 
it  possible  for  the  holders  of  renewable  leases  to  acquire  the  freehold  of  their  land. 
Lessees  in  perpetuity,  under  the  former  Acts,  may  exchange  their  leases  for  renew- 
able leases  under  the  present  Act,  paying  a  rental  of  41/2*^^  upon  the  capital  value 
of  their  land  at  the  time  of  selection,  or  on  the  present  day  value,  including  the 
value  of  improvements. 

These  Acts  are  administered  by  the  Board  of  Land  Purchase  Commissioners, 
consisting  of  a  chairman,  three  other  Government  officials,  and  a  local  lay  member. 

When  a  property,  suitable  for  subdivision,  is  offered  to  the  Government,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  obtains  a  report  with  a  valuation  of  the  land,  and  submits  it 
to  the  Board.  The  Board  advises  the  Government  as  to  whether  the  purchase 
should  be  made,  and  how  much  should  be  given  for  the  land.  The  amount  which 
may  be  spent  annually  on  such  purchases  is  fixed  at  £500,000.  The  Act  also  pro- 
vides for  the  exchange  of  pastoral  Crown  lands,  situated  on  high  ground,  for 
suitable  agricultural  lands,  situated  on  low  ground. 

Where  the  Board  cannot  agree  with  the  owner  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the 
land  shall  be  taken,  the  Government  may  resort  to  expropriation.  The  compensa- 
tion due  to  the  owner  is  based  on  the  unimproved  value  for  assessnient  purposes, 
with  certain  specified  additions,  and  on  a  special  valuation  of  improvements.  To 
the  total  ascertained  in  this  way,  2%  is  added  as  compensation  for  the  compulsory 
purchase;  and  the  owner  of  any  estate  acquired  in  this  way  has  the  option  of  ob- 
taining from  the  Government  a  lease  of  400  acres  of  first  class  land,  or  1,000  of 
land  belanging  to  the  first,  second  and  third  classes,  without  competition,  before  the 
estate  is  opened  for  public  application.  When  the  land  is  subdivided,  the  Land 
Board  selects  the  tenants.  Applicants  must  satisfy  the  Board  that  they  have  the 
means  to  stock  and  cultivate  the  property  and  construct  suitable  buildings.  A 
large  number  of  men  of  moderate  capital  have  been  helped  in  this  way. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Land  Purchase  Commissioners  for  the  year  1913-14 
(which  is  quoted  in  the  Year  Book),  states  that  the  total  expenditure  up  to  March 
31,  1914,  was  $33,758,183.  The  number  of  acres  purchased  was  1,490,367.  This 
area  has  been  leased  to  5,529  persons ;  and  19,398  persons  were  living  at  that  time 
on  their  holdings. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  the  Land  Settlements  Finance  Act  of  1909, 
which  is  not  unlike  the  Closer  Settlement  provisions  of  the  Australian  States, 
enables  groups  of  purchasers  to  buy  freehold  property  for  subdivision  among  them- 
selves, and  to  raise  the  purchase  money  by  means  of  a  loan  guaranteed  by  Govern- 
ment. 

Any  five  or  more  persons  may  by  agreement  form  an  Incorporated  Land  Settle- 
ment Association,  and  in  its  name  may  purchase  any  estate  of  250  acres  or  more. 
The  agreement  to  purchase  must  include  a  scheme  for  subdivision,  into  allotments 
of  not  le.ss  than  25,  or  more  than  200  acres.  If  the  land  is  worth  less  than  $25  per 
acre,  the  maximum  allotment  is  increased  to  500  acres. 
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This  agreement  requires  the  confirmation  of  an  Order  in  Council,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Land  Purchase  Commissioners.  After  it  has  been 
obtained,  the  Public  Trustee,  as  a<^ent  for  the  Land  Settlement  Association,  may 
raise  the  total  purchase  money  by  the  issue  of  debentures  guaranteed  by  Govern- 
ment. When  the  purchase  is  complete,  the  estate  is  handed  over  to  the  Association, 
wiiicli  transfers  individual  allotments  to  the  several  purchasers. 

Each  of  these  gives  a  mortgage  to  the  Association,  equal  to  the  price  of  his 
allotment,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  paid  on  the  debentures,  and  incidental 
expenses  of  administration.  The  purchase  price  of  an  allotment  is  paid  by  such 
instalments  as  the  mortgagor  prefers,  with  a  minimum  sufficient  to  discharge  his 
debt  in  twenty  years.  These  payments  are  used  to  meet  interest  charges  on  the 
debentures,  and  the  balance  forms  a  sinking  fund  for  their  redemption. 

To  meet  the  exj)^enses  of  administering  the  Association,  each  member  pays  in 
addition  a  sum  equal  to  %%  of  the  sum  paid  for  his  allotment.  This  can  also  be 
used,  if  necessary,  to  meet  future  losses  by  default. 

An  amending  Act  of  1910  forbids  any  person  to  secure  an  interest  in  land 
acquired  in  this  way,  if  the  unimproved  value  of  such  land,  together  with  that  of 
any  other  land  which  he  may  hold,  exceeds  $12,000. 

Under  these  provisions  266  members  of  Land  Settlement  Finance  Associations 
had,  up  to  March  31,  1914,  acquired  an  area  of  39,232  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  for  assisting  Land  Settlement  Finance  Associa- 
tions with  loans  guaranteed  by  Government,  an  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  was 
established  by  an  Act  of  1894.  Its  position  is  now  determined  by  the  State  Ad- 
vances Act  of  1913,  authorizing  the  borrowing  of  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  lending 
to  settlers,  workers  and  local  authorities.  Of  these  three  classes  of  borrowers,  only 
the  first  calls  for  consideration  here.  The  sum  which  may  be  borrowed  in  each  year 
for  advances  to  settlers  alone,  is  $7,300,000. 

The  fund  is  administered  by  a  superintendent  and  an  advisory  board.  The 
("■lassification  of  securities,  and  the  granting  of  advances,  are  determined  solely  by 
this  board,  whose  decisions  are  binding  on  the  superintendent.  Money  is  advanced 
to  settlers  on  first  mortgage  of  lands  and  improvements,  held  under  eighteen  classes 
of  tenure,  free  from  all  encumbrances,  liens,  and  interests  other  than  leasehold 
interests. 

All  applications  for  advances  must  be  accompanied  by  a  valuation  fee,  which 
is  graduated  according  to  the  amount  of  the  advance.  The  securities  offered  are 
valued  by  officials  of  the  Valuation  Department.  Applicants  offering  securities 
which  are  obviously  not  eligible  are  repaid  their  valuation  fee. 

When  advances  are  required  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  the  sum  which 
is  borrowed  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  by  the  board,  when  the  building  is  completed ; 
or  if  the  applicant  prefers,  it  may  be  advanced  in  "  progress  payments  "  from  time 
to  time  during  the  construction  of  the  building.  In  this  case,  an  inspection  and 
report  must  be  made  by  an  officer  of  the  Valuation  Department,  before  each  pay- 
ment can  be  made.  For  each  inspection  a  fee,  graduated  according  to  the  size  of 
the  loan,  must  be  paid  by  the  applicant.  The  Department  requires  not  less  than 
three  inspections,  and,  in  the  case  of  other  than  farm  properties,  insists  that  the 
fencing  be  completed  before  the  full  amount  of  the  loan  is  advanced. 

Loans  are  granted  only  on  the  instalment  system,  which  is  practically  the  same 
in  New  Zealand  as  in  Australia.  On  all  freeholds  an  amount  may  be  advanced 
equal  to  three-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  security;  on  first  class  agricultural  free- 
holds, advances  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  value  may  be  made.     In  the  case  of 
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leaseholds,  advances  must  not  exceed  three-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  lessees'  interest 
in  the  lease. 

No  loan  of  less  than  $25  or  more  than  $2,000  can  be  granted.  Applicants  for 
loans  not  exceeding  $2,500  have  a  prior  claim.  Applicants  may  receive  more  than 
one  loan,  if  the  sum  advanced  does  not  exceed  $10,000  in  all.  The  cost  of  perusing 
titles,  preparing  and  registering  the  mortgage,  with  incidental  cash  disbursements, 
is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  advance.  This  am^ounts,  as  a  rule,  to  about 
1%  of  the  sum  so  borrowed. 

The  detailed  charges  follow: — 

Mortgages  under  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1908. 

Law  costs  of  perusing  title,  preparing  and  registering  mortgage  (to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  advance)  : — 

£  s.  d. 

If  advance  be  not  exceeding  £250 0  7  6 

Exceeding  £250  but  not  exceeding  £500 0  10  0 

Exceeding  £500  but  not  exceeding  £750 0  15  0 

Exceeding  £750  but  not  exceeding  £1,000 1  1  0 

Exceeding  £1,000  but  not  exceeding  £1,500 1  6  0 

Exceeding  £1,500  but  not  exceeding  £2,000 1  11  6 

With  cash  disbursements  which  are  the  same  in  every  case,  namely: — 

£     8.     d. 

Search  fee  (with  an  additional  2s.  for  every  certificate  of  title 

after  the  first)    0      2      0 

Registration  (with  an  additional  2s.  for  every  certificate  of  title 

after  the  first)    0    10      0 


Law  costs  of  perusing  title,  preparing  and  registering  mortgage  (to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  advance) : — 

£  s.  d. 

If  advance  be  not  exceeding  £150 0  18  0 

Exceeding  £150  but  not  exceeding  £250 1  0  6 

Exceeding  £250  but  not  exceeding  £500 1  5  0 

Exceeding  £500  but  not  exceeding  £750 1  13  0 

Exceeding  £750  but  not  exceeding  £1,000 2  3  0 

Exceeding  £1,000  but  not  exceeding  £1,500 2  13  0 

Exceeding  £1,500  but  not  exceeding  £2,000 3  13  0 

With  cash  disbursements: —  £  s.  d. 
Fee  chargeable  by  solicitor  not  residing  in  registration  centre 

for  employing  agent  to  register  mortgage  0  5  0 

Fee  for  partial  or  total  discharge  of  mortgage  0  5  0 

Fee   for   execution    of   consent   by   the    Superintendent    of   any 

document 0  5  0 

Fee  for  production  of  title-deeds  held  by  the  Superintendent 0  5  0 

On  securities  classified  by  the  board  as  first  class,  repayments  are  made  over  a 
term  of  thirty-six  and  one-half  years;  on  those  classified  as  second  class,  the  term 
is  thirty  years;  and  on  those  which  are  rated  as  third  class,  the  term  is  twenty  years. 

Payments  of  principal  and  interest  are  made  half-yearly,  with  provisions  for 
repayment  in  full  at  any  time,  should  the  mortgagor  prefer  it.  The  rate  of  interest 
is  5%,  reducible  to  4^/2^^,  provided  payment  is  made  within  fourteen  days  after  an 
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instalment  falls  due,  and  no  previous  payments  are  outstanding.  This  involves  a 
payment  in  each  half  year  except  the  last,  of  $3.00  for  every  hundred  dollars  hor- 
rowed.    The  payment  for  the  last  half  year  is  $1.70  per  hundred  dollars  horrowed. 

Besides  possessing  the  right  of  repayment  in  full  at  any  time,  the  mortgagor 
has  three  alternatives,  should  he  desire  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  term  of  his 
liabilities, 

(a)  He. may  make  additional  deposits  in  sums  of  $25  or  a  multiple  thereof,  to 
be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  future  payments,  as  each  instalment  falls  due,  till  the 
deposit  is  exhausted. 

(&)  He  may  make  deposits  of  $25  or  a  multiple  thereof  in  payment  of  as 
many  future  half-yearly  instalments  of  principal,  but  not  of  interest,  as  the  smn 
deposited  will  cover.  In  this  case  the  corresponding  interest  is  not  charged,  and 
while  the  payment  of  instalments  is  continuous,  until  the  debt  is  extinguished,  it  is 
discharged  in  full  within  a  less  period  than  that  originally  fixed. 

(c)  After  at  least  one-tenth  of  his  loan  has  been  repaid,  the  mortgagor  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  superintendent,  re-adjust  the  balance  still  unpaid  and  treat 
it  as  a  fresh  loan,  granted  at  that  time  under  the  same  conditions  of  repayment  as 
exacted  under  his  previous  arrangement. 

Mortgagors  may  pay  their  instalments  and  interest  to  the  credit  of  the  super- 
intendent at  any  money-order  office,  free  of  all  costs,  for  remitting  the  money  to 
Wellington.  Loans  may  be  repaid  in  part  or  in  full,  and  advances  may  be  made 
through   the   post   office. 

The  number  of  loans  which  had  been  authorized  up  to  March  31st,  1914,  was 
41,420,  amounting  in  all  to  $74,693,065.  The  amount  of  loans  to  settlers  out- 
standing on  March  31st,  1914,  was  $37,622,102;  on  March  31st,  1915,*  it  was 
$38,885,304.  Net  profits  of  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Ofiice  were,  in  the  financial 
year  1913-14,  $398,551,  and  in  the  financial  year  1914-15,  $279,517.  The  average 
value  of  the  advances  is  about  $2,000. 


*The  figures  for  the  financial  year  1914-15   are  taken  from   the  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa,  dated  October  11th.   1915. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE  HOUSE  WOEKEK. 


Unemployment. 

There  has  been  no  unemployment,  and  what  is  more  noteworthy,  wages  have 
not  been  reduced  for  house  workers  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  depression 
in  Canada.  In  August,  1914,  the  wages  of  domestics  were  cut  in  a  few  instances. 
But  the  domestic  employee  invariably  protested,  and  since  the  market  for  house 
workers  showed  that  a  competent  servant  could  easily  obtain  a  position  at  wages 
equal  to  the  rate  before  the  war,  any  reduction  put  in  force  has  been  cancelled. 

State  of  Employment  Market — Supply  and  Demand. 

Few  employment  agencies  for  house  workers  keep  statistics.  In  reply  to  a 
question,  they  merely  state  that  moje  employers  ask  for  house  workers  than  can  be 
supplied.  At  the  Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League,  Sherbourne  Street,  where 
a  general  employment  bureau  for  women  workers  was  established  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled : 


1915 

Employers' 

Applications. 

Positions  Filled. 

Toronto. 

Out-of-town. 

Toronto. 

Out-of-town. 

January  

241 
241 
290 
280 
242 
170 
146 
272 
307 

190 

February 

59 
47 
37 
26 

March 

April 

May 

34 
66 
84 
58 
73 

9 

June 

27 
31 
32 
49 

27 

July 

55 

August 

18 

September 

26 

2,189 

315 

498                     135 

Total  number  of  employers'  applications,  January  1st,  1915,  to  September 
30th,  1915—2,504. 

Total  number  of  positions  filled — 633. 

Number  of  women  registered  for  house  workers'  positions,  January  1st,  1916, 
to  September  30th,  1915,  in  town — 487.     Out-of-town— 294.     Total,  781. 

Out  of  480  house  workers  who  registered  at  the  employment  bureau  of  the 
Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League  from  September,  1914,  to  March,  1915,  154, 
or  32  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  unskilled.  It  is  reported  at  this  bureau  that 
even  poorly  trained  women  and  girls  can  get  good  wages  as  domestics. 

[165]  Ij 
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Number  Engaged  in  Employment. 

Returns  on  occupations  in  Ontario  from  the  Office  of  the  Census  in  Ottawa 
give  the  number  of  female  servants  in  Ontario  as  30,962;  this  return  is  for  1911.       . 
The  number  in  Ontario  now,  judging  from  other  enquiries,  is  likely  to  be  between      ] 
40,000  and  50,000. 

Training. 

There  is  no  systematic  training  for  girls  who  wish  to  enter  domestic  employ- 
ment. A  number  of  well-trained  house  workers  have  been  taught  in  good  homes, 
trained  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  trained  by  women  employers  in  Canada  who 
can  spare  the  time  and  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  teach  a  domestic  who  does 
not  know  her  work.  Classes  in  domestic  science  in  a  number  of  the  public  schools 
undoubtedly  do  good  work,  and  are  a  help  in  teaching  girls  some  knowledge  of 
.cooking  and  household  management,  but  these  classes  are  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  teach  house  workers.  There  is,  therefore,  no  adequate  system  of  training  for 
domestics  in  Ontario.  As  a  consequence  of  this  fact,  and  owing  to  other  circum- 
stances, an  untrained,  incompetent  maid  can  command  wages  almost  as  high  as 
those  paid  a  competent  worker.  She  may  not  remain  in  a  position  as  long  as  the 
competent  domestic,  but  she  can  always  find  a  new  position  at  ^ood  wages.  A 
domestic  who  knows  little  about  her  work,  and  is  of  comparatively  small  assistance 
about  the  house,  can  secure  from  $18  to  $20  a  month,  since  if  she  is  discharged  her 
-employer  believes  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  a  more  competent  worker. 

There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of  competent  domestics  Avho  do,  as  good 
work  as  any  other  class  of  women  in  the  Province,  and  who  contribute  as  much  to 
the  comfort,  health  and  well-being  of  the  community  as  the  members  of  any  other 
emplo3^ment.  Domestic  work  stands  high  as  a  good  occupation  in  its  possible  effect 
on, the > community's  standards  of  living. 

(Organization  and  Standardization. 

Domestic  employment  is  not  organized.  The  only  standardization  is  vrith 
j-egard  to  wages,  but  even  in  this  there  are  remarkable  variations.  There  are  no 
employers'  or  employees'  associations.  Hours,  work,  time  off,  to  some  extent 
wages,  and  rooming  accommodation,  are  all  left  to  individual  agreement.  No 
women  employers'  association  has  arranged  for  the  training  of  house  workers. 
Unlike  members  of  several  other  women's  employments,  the  members  of  this  em- 
ployment have  not  organized  to  conduct  an  employment  bureau  of  their  own. 
Disorganization  in  this  employment  is  reflected  in  various  reports  from  different 
social  points  of  ^dew.  In  the  report  from  the  Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League 
Employment  Bureau,  it  is  noted  that  eight  noticeably  feeble-minded  women  applied 
for  work  as  domestics.  Out  of  32  women  in  Toronto  Gaol,  August  3rd,  1915,  20 
were  returned  as  being  domestics.  A  woman  who  is  unable  to  engage  in  any  other 
occupation  apparently  is  able  to  describe  herself  as  a  domestic.  The  fact  shows 
how  acutely  training  and  organization  are  required. 

Present  Employment  Offices. 

These  are  partly  philanthropic,  as  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
Employment  Bureau,  and  at  present  the  employment  Bureaux  conducted  by  Women's 
Patriotic  Leagues:  some  churches  also  engage  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in 
placing  domestics  in  positions.     The  Ontario  Government  gives  a  grant  to  Welcome? 
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Hostels  where  domestics  who  come  to  ('anada  on  assisted  passages  through  Gov- 
erumeut  help  are  received  on  their  arrival  in  Ontario.  These  Hostels  act  also  as 
Employment  Bureaux.  Most  of  the  employment  offices  lor  domestics,  however,  are 
commercial,  are  not  inspected,  and  are  not  under  Government  regulation,  with  the 
exception  of  employment  offices  haiidliii<(  immigrants,  wiiicli  are  inspected  by  the 
Dominion  Government. 

Grants  made  by  the  Ontario  Government  from  1910  to  1914,  for  welcome 
hostels,  welcome  ieagues  and  several  other  agencies  assisting  immigrant  women 
house  workers,  amounted  to  over  $13,000.  A  high  percentage  is  returned  to  the 
Government  of  moneys  advanced  for  assisted  passages  in  the  case  of  both  house 
workers  and  farm  labourers.  For  1910-11,  this  amounted  to  80  per  cent.;  for 
1911-12,  90  per  cent.;  for  1912-13,  92  per  cent.;  and  1913-14,  83  per  cent.  In 
addition,  repayment  on  assisted  passages  advanced  by  the  Ontario  Government 
through  the  Salvation  Army  amounted  in  1910-11  to  76  per  cent.;  1911-12,  90  per 
cent.;  1912-13,  94  per  cent. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  House  Workers'  Employment. 

The  advantages  are:  good  wages;  practical  certainty  of  steady  employment  if 
the  worker  is  at  all  competent;  a  permanent  position  in  a  number  of  cases,  if  the 
worker  chooses  to  remain  in  one  place;  and  traininii'  in  home-makincr  occupations. 
House  work  is  considered  a  more  healthful  occupation  for  women  than  factory  work, 
salesmanship  or  even  office  work.  Physicians,  however,  report  frequent  ill-health, 
due,  apparently,  to  loneliness  and  want  of  open  air  exercise.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  health  of  the  house  worker  suffers  because  she  is  not  allowed  time  free  from 
interruptions  for  her  meals. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  occupation  are:  poor  rooming  accommodation;  no 
room  in  which  to  receive  friends;  long  hours  and  not  being  able  to  count  on  fixed 
time  off;  sometimes  unkind  treatment;  loneliness  and  social  disadvantage.  One 
of  the  disadvantages  referred  to  by  the  girls  themselves  is  not  being  able  to  live  at 
home.  With  regard  to  the  disadvantage  of  frequent  changes  made  in  time  off,  the 
teacher  of  a  large  women's  Bible  Class,  whose  members  are  almost  all  house  workers, 
reports  that  none  of  these  girls  can  promise  to  be  present  any  Sunday  afternoon, 
since  they  may  be  required  to  be  on  duty.  The  teacher  and  the  class  have  tea 
together  in  the  church  basement  and  attend  the  evening  ser^dce  as  a  company. 
Girls  whose  turn  it  is  to  prepare  the  tea  cannot  promise  to  be  present,  and  fre- 
quently are  unable  to  come. 

Employers  have  not  seemed  to  recognize  that  extra  domestic  help  can  be 
secured  for  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  that  the  presence  of  this 
extra  help  will  ensure  the  house  worker  definite  hours  of  leisure.  A  large  number 
of  women  who  are  competent  to  cook  dinner,  care  for  the  house  in  the  evening,  and 
wlio  can  do  other  work  of  a  like  character,  would  be  glad  to  secure  this  extra 
employment. 

Development  of  Employment, 

The  greatest  advance  possible  in  the  future  for  this  occupation  is  to  make  it  a 
skilled  trade,  with  trained  workers  holding  certificates.  The  domestic  employment, 
even  with  its  present  disadvantages,  is  one  of  the  best  occupations  for  women.  Only 
widespread  national  disaster  is  likely  to  bring  unemployment,  since  the  comfort 
of  the  home  is  the  last  sacrifice  to  be  made.       With  its  disadvantages  removed, 
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domestic  employment  will  ofEer  work  with  good  conditions  and  fair  pay  to  a  larger 
number  of  women  than  at  present.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  Employment 
Offices  will  be  able  to  keep  statistics  which  will  indicate  whether  the  occupation  is 
likely  to  become  overcrowded.  A  considerable  measure  of  training  can  be  provided 
by  the  Government,  but  it  is  to  employers  mainly  that  the  public  must  look  for  this 
improvement.  An  association  of  women  employers  would  greatly  assist  in  develop- 
ing training  for  this  occupation  and  could  undertake  the  work  of  its  standardization. 
In  the  same  way,  associations  of  house  workers  could  do  valuable  work  in  providing 
recreation  and  companionship  for  their  members,  could  help  to  secure  positions  for 
house  workers  and  improve  conditions  of  emplojnnent. 

Nationality. 

An  ever-increasing  percentage  of  the  members  of  this  occupation  is  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  small  percentages  are   Canadian  and  foreign  born.       In  the 
absence   of   statistics,  it  is   impossible   to   indicate   these   percentages  with   any' 
definiteness. 

Effort  to  Improve  Employment. 

A  committee  of  the  University  Women's  Club  of  Toronto,  acting  in  co-oper- 
ation with  Principal  McKay  of  the  Toronto  Technical  School,  arranged  in  the 
winter  of  1915  a  course  of  instruction  for  house  workers.  Twenty-three  employers 
were  found  who  were  willing  to  allow  their  domestics  time  off  in  which  to  attend 
classes  at  the  Technical  School.  The  time  off  amounted  to  three  afternoons  and 
two  evenings  a  week,  when  classes  were  held  in  cooking,  household  work,  sewing  and 
the  care  of  children.  The  employer  also  paid  a  fee  of  two  dollars,  intended  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  food  used  in  cooking. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  were  finally  made  mth  thirteen  young  women  who 
wanted  training  as  house  workers.  Among  these  were  2  dress-makers,  2  steno- 
graphers, 3  who  had  been  assisting  in  their  own  homes,  1  factory  worker  and  1 
assistant  nurse.  The  wages  paid  these  domestics  while  in  training  varied  from 
$6.00  to  $15.00  per  month.  The  ages  of  the  applicants  were  from  18  to  30  years. 
Of  the  total  number  applying  21  were  Canadian,  5  Scotch,  4  English  and  1  Ice- 
landic. The  plan,  on  the  whole,  worked  out  with  success,  and  letters  from  the 
Principal  were  given  to  the  young  women  who  completed  the  three  months'  course 
of  training.  The  large  number  of  Canadians  applying  and  the  fact  that  the 
applicants  were  attractive  and  refined  in  appearance  indicate  that  such  training  and 
the  standing  it  would  afford  would  do  much  to  improve  the  employment  and  to 
induce  a  larger  number  of  women  to  engage  in  it. 

Recommendations. 

Your  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  Government  should  pass  legislation 

to  secure: 

Training  for  House  Workers,  (a)  Training  schools  to  be  established  in  con- 
nection with  existing  Welcome  Hostels  for  immigrant  women  intending  to  be 
house  workers  and  certificates  granted  to  competent  workers,  (h)  Training  classes 
(with  certificates  to  graduates)  to  be  established  in  connection  with  technical 
schools  and  in  other  schools  where  such  arrangements  are  possible,  (c)  Part- 
time  courses  of  training,  with  certificates,  to  be  arranged  for  house  workers  in 
positions,  (d)  The  Provincial  Employment  Bureau  to  co-operate  with  these  train- 
ing schools  and  classes. 

Other  recommendations  of  a  general  character  which  affect  this  employment 
will  ho  ^und  in  Part  I,  pages  63,  71  and  72. 


CHAPTER    II. 
THE  FACTORY  WORKER. 


Unemployment. 

There  was  a  decline  of  8.1  per  cent.,  or  of  4,759  workers,  among  women 
factory  operatives  in  Ontario  in  1914  as  compared  with  1913.  Seasonal  unem- 
ployment also  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  among  factory  workers  in  Ontario. 
One  firm,  to  take  a  single  example,  employed  174  operatives  in  February,  1912; 
15  in  July,  1914;  and  113  in  December,  1914.  The  depression  has  been  felt 
seriously  also  by  factory  workers  in  short  time;  there  has  been,  as  well,  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  rate  of  payment  for  piece-workers.  This  reduction 
varied  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  although  the  30  per  cent,  reduction  is  said  to  apply 
only  in  a  few  cases. 

Possibly  in  no  other  women's  employment  is  it  so  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
amount  of  real  unemployment  as  in  the  case  of  the  factory  worker.  Judging  by 
advertisements,  placards  outside  factories,  and  personal  enquiry,  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers are  unable  to  find  all  the  operatives  they  need.  In  other  lines  experienced 
workers  cannot  obtain  positions,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  men's 
clothing.  No  factory  has  been  found  where  the  management  would  engage  other 
than  experienced  operatives;  inexperienced  applicants  are  not  considered  at  the 
present  time.  The  burden  of  training  the  operative  and  the  time  of  employment 
which  elapses  before  the  operative  acquires  experience  and  skill  has  been  divided  in 
the  past  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  operative.  This  method  has  not  been 
altogether  satisfactory;  operatives  once  trained  in  many  cases  do  not  remain  where 
they  have  received  their  training.  Manufacturers  in  the  present  time  of  depression, 
as  far  as  can  be  judged,  are  not  willing  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  training 
inexperienced  operatives.  It  would  seem  that  in  good  times,  the  present  system  of 
training  does  not  contribute  to  unemployment,  since  the  manufacturer  wants  all 
the  workers,  experienced  and  inexperienced,  that  he  can  secure.  In  hard  times, 
however,  the  method  by  which  the  factory  worker  is  trained,  apparently,  does  con- 
tribute to  unemployment. 

But  the  factory  worker,  although  she  may  have  lost  her  employment  in  a 
factory,  is  not  necessarily  out  of  work.  Some  have  found  employment  as  domestics, 
m  cases  where  they  have  some  knowledge  of  domestic  work,  and  are  willing  to 
undertake  it.  A  number  have  gone  to  their  homes  in  the  country  or  city,  where  they 
are  certainly  not  idle,  and  are  probably  earning  more  than  their  board  and  lodging, 
although  they  may  not  be  receiving  any  money  payment.  Factory  employment  is 
better  in  the  autumn  of  1915  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  in  1914.  It  remains 
true,  however,  that  there  was  loss  of  employment  among  women  factory  workers, 
that  there  is  still  unemployment  among  some  factory  workers,  and  that  the  suffer- 
ing and  privation  have  been  considerable.  Unemployment  for  women  is  some- 
what different  in  its  character  from  unemployment  for  men.  When  a  bricklayer 
is  out  of  work,  he  has  rarely  any  other  employment  by  which  he  can  earn  a  living. 
A  woman,  if  she  has  domestic  training,  can  readily  find  work  in  a  household.  Or 
she  may  have  a  home  where  her  contribution  in  work  is  valuable  and  desirable.  At 
least,  many  women,  when  out  of  their  usual  trained  employment,  are  able  to  tide 
over  for  a  while,  since  work  in  o  home  is  one  of  the  primary  employments  for 
women,  and  out  of  all  reckoning  the  largest  women's  employment. 

[169] 
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There  are,  however,  thousands  of  women  factory  workers  in  Ontario;  and  it  is 
practically  certain,  not  only  that  there  always  will  be  thousands,  but  that  the 
number  will  increase.  Whenever  business  depression  throws  women  factory  workers 
out  of  employment  there  will  be  loss  and  suffering,  not  only  to  those  unemployed 
but  through  them  to  the  community,  w^hich  is  only  mitigated,  and  not  prevented,  by 
the  fact  that  domestic  employment  is,  generally  speaking,  open  to  women.  The 
statement  is  made  by  manufacturers,  factory  inspectors,  and  others  familiar  with 
the  work  of  factories,  that  any  experienced,  skilful  woman  operative  is  certain  of 
employment  at  all  times.  This  statement  can  apply  only  to  our  present  Canadian 
experience,  in  which  the  demand  for  workers  has  exceeded  the  supply.  Miss 
Josephine  McKenna,  in  her  able  study  of  the  whitewear  industry,'  describes  the 
position  of  the  experienced  factory  worker  with  regard  to  steadiness  of  employment 
as  follows:  "The  dependence  of  the  manufacturer  upon  his  help  varies  according 
to  the  skill  required  of  the  worker,  and  the  time  necessary  to  acquire  this  skill. 
In  section  work  factories,  the  degree  of  this  dependence  hangs  upon  the  supply  of 
unskilled  help.  This  is  usually  plentiful  and  the  policy  of  the  manufacturer  with 
regard  to  irregularity  of  work  is  influenced  more  by  the  consideration  of  machinery 
standing  idle  than  of  the  idle  time  of  the  operators.  For  the  latter  can  be  secured 
at  almost  any  time  and  can  be  trained  in  a  few  weeks — ^but  machinery  unused  is  an 
ever  increasing  expense.  Where,  however,  a  factory  of  Class  3  aims  at  a  high 
quality  of  work,  consideration  of  the  workers  pei'  se  has  a  larger  share  in  the  policy 
of  the  factory,  and  secures  high  wages,  less  seasonal  fluctuations  of  work,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  permanence  among  the  employees.  In  factories  of  Class  1,  the 
manufacturer  often  finds  work  for  the  employees,  rather  than  let  them  go  and  find 
himself  without  a  capable  body  of  workers  when  the  busy  season  comes.  This 
necessity  more  than  balances  the  influence  of  the  more  seasonal  character  of  the 
product." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  woman  factory  operative  has  less  power  to  ensure 
herself  of  employment  by  becoming  experienced,  skilful  and  capable  than  women 
engaged  in  many  other  women's  employments.  This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  greater  need  for  the  study  and  statistical  analysis  of  factory  employment. 

In  seasonal  unemployment  also,  the  women  factory  operative  is  not  necessarily 
out  of  work  during  slack  periods.  Seasonal  employment  is  convenient  to  many 
w^omen,  at  least  in  a  financial  way.  Whether  or  not  it  is  beneficent  in  other  ways 
is  a  question  which  society  has  not  yet  collected  sufficient  information  to  answer 
accurately.  Women  who  pick  fruit,  workers  in  canning  factories,  the  seasonal 
employees  of  Christmas  trade  are,  generally  speaking,  women  whose  other  occupa- 
tions allow  them  to  earn  money  during  short  periods  of  paid  employment.  The 
young  milliner  calculates  on  seasonal  employment,  and  is  able  to  tide  over  the  slack 
season  at  home,  or  in  some  other  occupation.  It  is  true,  however,  that  there  are 
many  harmful  characteristics  in  seasonal  employment;  and  that  the  seasonal  worker 
is  not  at  an  advantage  as  compared  with  regular  wage-earners.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  interchange  between  women's  seasonal  employments.  The  woman 
factory  operative  often  becomes  a  waitress  in  a  summer  hotel,  and  women  teachers 
are  sometimes  engaged  in  picking  fruit  in  summer. 

There  exists  among  factory  operatives  a  floating  population  who  have  not  ac- 
quired skill  or  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire  it.  These  operatives 
lose  employment  readily,  and  are  always  thrown  out  of  work  in  slack  seasons  and 
times  of  depression.  They  change  from  one  factory  to  another  and  steadily  lose 
the  ability  to  become  good  workers.  This  class  of  women  operatives  accounts  for 
a  good  deal  of  unemployment.    Miss  McKenna*  in  her  description  of  the  irrespons- 

^  "  The   Whitewear   Industry   In   Toronto,"   toy   Josephine    B.    McKenna,    B.A.,    MacKenzie 
Fellow  in  Political  F5cience,  University  of  Toronto  Studies,   1916   (Forthcoming). 
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ible  factory  worker  has  made  definite  what  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  danger  by 
employers  and  others. 

••  One  section  is,  however,  excluded  from  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  this 
class,  namely,  that  floating  factory  population  which  exhibits  the  worst  features  of 
unrest  among  workers  on  mechanical  work — those  who  learn  no  trade,  but  drift 
from  one  to  another,  staying  at  each  a  few  months.  Taking  no  interest  in  the  work, 
they  show  a  disrespect  for  property  and  material  with  which  they  bring  disrespect 
on  the  factory  girl  as  a  class.  Tlio  proportion  of  the  floating  population  increases 
with  the  size  of  the  factory  and  with  the  subdivision  of  the  work ;  nevertheless,  the 
division  on  social  lines  between  those  earning  $6  and  $8  and  those  earning  less,  is 
vague,  and  any  feeling  of  division  arises  rather  from  the  feeling  of  older  employees 
for  apprentices  or  migrants  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  small  number 
averaging  $8.50  and  over  put  their  standard  of  living  on  a  level  with  those  of 
Class  1,  and  in  individual  cases  they  equal,  or  even  surpass  this  standard,  but  aside 
from  matters  of  personal  comfort,  such  as  dress,  eating,  laundry,  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  in  culture  to  Class  1.  This  is  natural,  because  their  position  is  less 
stable;  they  may  at  any  time  be  replaced  by  a  younger  girl,  who  may  be  trained 
satisfactorily  in  a  few  months,  at  the  utmost.  The  general  ignorance  of  trade  con- 
ditions is  still  more  marked  among  those  working  in  factories  of  Class  3  than  Class 
1,  and  their  ignorance  of  each  other  and  degree  of  aloofness  is  more  marked  among 
that  class  who  are  subsidized  from  home,  but  it  tends  to  be  broken  down  among 
those  who  must  support  themselves  from  this  industry  and  cannot  draw  on  the 
resources  provided  by  the  industry  of  fathers  or  brothers.  The  great  instability 
of  this  class  of  workers  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics:  In  1912,  a  number 
of  the  largest  firms  in  sewing  trade,  chiefly  under  sectional  systems,  hired  15,000 
•employees;  in  the  last  six  months  of  1913,  and  iirst  six  months  of  1914,  11,000  were 
■employed;  in  last  six  months  of  1914  and  first  six  months  of  1915,  only  1,000  were 
hired.  Of  the  11,000  hired  in  1913-14,  one-third  stayed  a  year  or  more,  two-thirds 
-changed  within  the  year.  This  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  frequency  of  the  ex- 
pression in  the  economic  experience  of  factory  girls — '  then  it  got  slack,  and  then 
I  went  to  another  factory.'  The  chief  elements  of  this  instability  are:  (1)  seasonal 
fluctuations  of  work;  (2)  character  of  the  work,  namely,  its  lack  of  development 
and  failure  to  offer  a  consecutive  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  trade  and 
opportunity  in  it — the  cleavage  between  sectional  and  individual  operating;  (3) 
«hort  apprenticeship,  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  this  last." 

With  regard  to  fluctuation  in  employment,  the  following  maximum  and  min- 
imum figures,  representing  the  number  of  women  operatives  in  1912,  1913  and 
1914,  are  taken  from  businesses  in  three  different  industries: 


Firm  Xo.  1 . . 
Firm«,No.  2.. 
Finn  Xo.  o. . 


1912 


81-154 

246-255 

B9-  52 


1913 


120-167 

230-276 

31-  57 


1914 


85-127 

236-279 

18-  29 


Xumher  engaged  in  Employment  and  Nationality. 

According  to  the  estimate  prepared  by  The  Ontario  Commission  on  Unemploy- 
ment from  returns  sent  in  response  to  the  Commission's  letter  of  enquiry  by  651 
manufacturers,  in  1913  there  were  58,488  women  factorv  operatives  in  Ontario, 
and  in  1914.  53,729. 
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A  large  number  of  the  women  operatives  are  native  Canadians;  a  certain  pro- 
portion are  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  an  increasing  number  of  Jewish 
workers  is  noted,  especially  in  lines  of  clothing  manufacture. 

State  of  Employment  Market — Supply  and  Demand. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  women  factory 
operatives  in  Ontario.  Generally  speaking,  manufacturers  in  their  busy  season 
have  not  been  able  to  get  as  many  operatives  as  they  needed.  This  shortage  appears 
to  exist  even  at  present  in  some  lines  of  manufacture.  Untrained  applicants,  how- 
ever, are  finding  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  opportunity  to  work.  It  seems 
certain  that  there  will  always  be  a  strong  demand  for  women  factory  operatives  in 
Ontario;  and  that  there  will  be  a  corresponding  difficulty  for  manufacturers  to 
engage  the  class  of  worker  and  the  supply  they  need.  Since  these  conditions  have 
existed,  and  are  likely  to  exist,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  manufacturers  and  the  com- 
munity to  consider  the  supply  of  women  factory  workers,  their  training,  and  the 
effect  of  seasonal  trade  on  factory  emplojnnent  for  women. 

Training. 

Enquiry  has  shown  that  in  some  cases  the  manufacturer  apparently  prefers^  to 
train  his  own  help.  A  number  of  manufacturers  are  decided  in  their  expression 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  advantage  of  training  workers  in  their  own  methods. 
These  prefer  to  take  entirely  inexperienced  workers,  saying  that  it  is  more  trouble 
to  have  operatives  unlearn  what  they  have  learned  than  to  begin  with  an  untrained 
applicant.  In  other  cases,  the  clothing  industry,  for  example,  the  experienced 
worker  is  preferred.  That  is,  the  manufacturer  prefers  to  have  the  workers  trained 
in  some  other  factory.  It  has  been  stated  in  one  line  of  industry  that  it  takes  an 
operative  three  weeks  to  carry  herself,  that  is,  before  she  begins  to  earn  what  she 
is  paid.  This  statement,  of  course,  applies  only  to  particular  industries  where  a 
weekly  wage  is  paid. 

In  response  to  enquiry  as  to  what  school  training  would  be  of  help  to  the 
woman  operative  in  factory  emplo5rment,  the  only  answer  received  was  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  power  machinery  in  clothing  trades  would  be  valuable. 

Only  extensive  and  prolonged  study  by  a  permanent  authority  can  arrive  at  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  training  of  factory  operatives.  By  means  of  this  study 
conclusions  could  be  come  to  as  to  how  this  training  or  the  want  of  it,  affects  the 
operative  s  steady  employment.  The  complex  nature  of  the  problem  is  indicated 
by  the  variety  of  manufacturing  operations  in  Ontario  in  which  women  operatives 
are  engaged.     A  partial  list  of  industries  which  employ  women  follows: 

Drugs  and  chemicals ;  dyers,  bleachers  and  cleaners ;  match  makers ;  paint  and 
color  makers;  powder  and  explosives;  soap  and  candle  makers;  pottery,  glass  and 
china;  button  makers;  clothing  factory  (men's);  clothing  factory  (women's); 
feather  and  flower  makers;  felt  makers;  furriers;  laundresses;  hat,  cap  and  glove 
makers;  hosiery  and  knitted  goods;  shirt,  collar  and  cuff  makers;  tailors;  white- 
wear  makers;  biscuit  and  confectionery  makers;  canners  and  curers  (fish) ;  canners 
and  curers  (meat);  canners  (fruit  and  vegetables);  milk  and  cream  products; 
tobacco  and  cigars;  vinegar  and  pickle  makers;  various  food  products;  gold  and 
silver-smiths ;  watch,  clock  and  jewelry  makers ;  fancy  goods  and  notions ;  bolt,  nut 
and  screw  factory ;  boot  and  shoe  factory ;  other  leather  goods  makers ;  rubber  cloth- 
ing and  shoe  makers ;  paper  box  and  bag  makers ;  pulp  and  paper  makers ;  stationery 
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makers;  bag  and  sack  makers;  carpets  and  rugs;  cordage  and  twine;  cotton  milla; 
woollen  mills;  various  textiles;  basket,  broom  and  brush  makers;  mattress  and 
hammock  makers;  mica  workers;  printers  and  engravers;  box  and  fruit  basket 
makers.     (From  a  list  compiled  by  the  Census  Oilice,  Ottawa.) 

Organization  and  Standardization. 

The  standardization  of  hours  and  general  working  conditions  has  been  well 
developed  in  Ontario  factories,  largely  through  Government  regulation.  The  em- 
ployers are  well-organized;  but  the  employees  have  organized  only  to  an  unim- 
portant extent.  Standardization  and  regularization  of  piece-work  payments  and 
shortening  of  the  working  day  are  generally  the  aims  stated  in  the  constitution  of 
women's  unions.  The  social  consciousness  and  sense  of  solidarity  of  women  factory 
workers  have  not  been  developed  into  useful  organizations  which  will  aid  in 
securing  companionship,  self-improvement,  and  betterment  of  training  and  work- 
ing conditions,  as  it  is  hoped  may  happen  in  the  future. 

Present  Employment  Offices. 

Women  factory  operatives  find  employment,  not  through  employment  offices, 
but  by  means  of  advertisements,  placards,  through  friends,  other  workers,  family 
connections,  personal  application  from  factory  to  factory,  and  so  on.  There  is  no 
employment  agency  which  acts  in  the  interest  of  the  factory  operative ;  and  there  is 
practically  no  well-informed  authority  on  present  or  future  prospects  of  factory 
employment.  No  girl  intending  to  become  a  factory  operative  can  go  to  anyone 
who  is  able  to  tell  her  what  the  facts  are  with  regard  to  factory  employment,  its 
advantages,  disadvantages,  what  she  can  earn,  how  long  she  can  continue  in  em- 
ployment, what  prospects  there  are  for  steady  employment  and  advancement,  what 
she  can  do  to  improve  herself  as  a  worker,  or  other  information  essential  to  her 
success  in  factory  employment. 

The  employment  departments  of  factories  are  various  in  character.  In  a 
very  few  of  these  the  worker  is  carefully  examined  and  estimated  before  being 
engaged  as  an  employee;  during  the  employee's  term  of  service  a  careful  watch  is 
kept  of  progress,  earning  capacity,  and  so  on,  and  an  effort  is  made  both  to  in- 
struct the  worker  and  to  move  any  employee  who  may  be  unsuccessful  at  one  line 
of  work  to  another  department  where  she  may  become  more  successful.  Such  em- 
ployment departments  are  few.  But  the  impression  gained  in  this  investigation  is 
that  they  amply  repay  the  time  and  expense  of  management.  The  field  of  em- 
ployment departments  in  improving  the  output  of  industry  and  the  standing, 
capacity,  and  steady  employment  of  the  worker  is  believed  to  be  of  great  importance. 

Advantages,  Disadvantages  and  Possibilities  of  Employment. 

Enquiries  addressed  to  several  experts  have  brought  replies  which  contain 
the  following  information  on  factory  employment:  A  woman  factory  operative 
needs  to  be  fairly  strong  physically.  The  employment  does  not  interfere  with  her 
health,  if  she  is  herself  sensible,  and  if  conditions  are  good  in  the  factory.  Any 
girl  with  average  ability  is  said  to  be  able  to  earn  good  wages  on  piece-work.  It 
is  not  shown,  however,  that  this  statement  applies  to  every  industry  and  every 
factory.  The  unusually  ambitious  factory  operative  on  piece-work  is  subject  to 
over-strain  if  she  tries  hard  for  a  big  pay  envelope.  About  sLxty  per  cent  of 
factory  operatives  live  at  home  in  the  judgment  of  one  expert;  another  authority 
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says  that  three-quarters  live  at  home.     Opportunities  for  social  life  and  recrea- 
tion are  as  good  as  those  of  the  average  business  girl.     When  the  operative  lives  at 
home,  opportunities  for  social  life  and  recreation  are  said  to  be  good;  but  if  the 
operative  is  boarding,  opportunities  are  not  good.     The  social  standing  of  the 
factory  operative  has  been  steadily  rising  in  the  opinion  of  one  expert,  and  is  now 
fully  on  a  level  with  that  of  a  saleswoman.     Another  statement  is  to  the  effect  that 
while  the  factory  worker  may  not  be  regarded  as  having  the  standing  of  the  sales- 
woman, in  the  experience  of  one  industrial  establisliment,  some  of  the  "  finest  and 
most  intelligent  people ''  are  employed  in  the  factory.     Asked  as  to  whether  having 
worked  in  a  factory  is  any  help  to  the  employee  when  she  afterwards  marries,  one 
employer  replied  that  "regularity,  punctuality,  and  knowledge  of  sewing  gained 
while  in  a  factory  should  help  to  make  any  girl  a  more  competent  home-maker." 
The  length  of  service  possible  depends  on  the  individual  woman ;  "  a  good,  smart, 
active,  businesslike  woman  can  always  command  work;''  the  question  asked  was: 
"  Can  a  woman  continue  in  factory  work,  or  get  a  new  position,  after  she  is  forty 
or  fifty?"     The  enquiry  has  shown  that  while  a  number  of  factory  women  workers 
marry,  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  employed  remain  in  factory  work  un- 
married until  middle  life.     The  advancement  possible  to  a  worker  in  a  clothing 
factory  includes  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  designer  if  she  has  artistic  ability; 
otherwise  the  factory  operative  may  become  head  of  a  section  and  have  charge  of 
help  and  control  of  work;  or  slie  may  become  an  efficient  operative,  a  position  which 
will  always  pay  wages  above  the  average.     The  factory  operative  has  all  public 
holidays  and  two  weeks  in  summer,  without  pay,  according  to  one  expert.     "  Two 
weeks'  holidays  is  usual,  but  without  pay  except  for  forewomen,''  is  another  state- 
ment with  regard  to  holidays.     Practically  all  factory  workers  are  said  to  be  de- 
pendent on  their  work  for  their  living;  and  the  great  majority  help  to  support  the 
family  home.     One  expert  says  that  a  good  many  factory  workers  are  indifferent  to 
their  work ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  statement  is  made  of  piece-workers  that  they  have 
to  concentrate  in  order  to  make  their  pay  and  cannot  be  indifferent.     The  majority 
of  operatives  are  said  to  acquire  skill  at  a  trade  which  ensures  their  employment. 
Domestic  knowledge  is  of  benefit  to  the  factory  operative,  both  when  she  marries, 
and  while  she  is  an  employee,,  on  account  of  the  advantage  such  knowledge  is  for 
health.     A  good  many  factory  girls  are  said  to  save.     In  one  instance,  the  firm 
maintains  a  savings  department  where  a  good  rate  of  interest  is  paid ;  the  employee 
can  elect  to  have  a  certain  percentage  taken  from  her  pay  envelope  and  deposited 
in  this   savings  department   without  any   further   trouble  to   herself.       Fifteen, 
sixteen  and  eighteen  are  given  as  the  best  ages  for  a  girl  to  enter  factory  work. 
There  is  universal  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  average  boy  or  girl  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  looking  for  work  is  satisfied  to  take  any  kind  of  position,  regard- 
less of  individual  aptitude,  in  order  to  get  started  with  some  kind  of  wage — "  as 
long  as  they  get  a  pay  envelope."       The  remedy   urged  for  this  is  vocational 
guidance  in  schools,  and  a  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  in  the  employ- 
ment of  their  children.     Mothers  from  the  United  Kingdom  sometimes  accompany 
their  daughters  when  they  apply  for  work,  but  Canadian  mothers,  it  is  said,  prac- 
tically never  come. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  girls  leave  school  and  go 
to  work  at  fourteen.  They  receive  no  advice  or  guidance  as  to  the  choice  of  work 
from  school  authorities,  unless  in  the  case  of  an  exceptionally  interested  teacher. 
Their  parents,  in  many  cases,  unfortunately,  seem  also  not  to  direct  their  choice  of 
work.  Unless  the  child  by  good  fortune  enters  some  occupation  where  she  will 
acquire  skill  and  training,  it  is  unlikely  that  she  will  be  steadily  employed  in  her 
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future  as  a  worker.  By  the  time  she  is  fourteen,  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  a  girl 
has  had  sufficient  domestic  training,  at  home  or  at  school,  to  give  her  knowledge 
necessary  for  health  or  home-making.  Of  the  108  factory  girls  who  applied  for 
work  at  the  Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League  up  to  March,  1915,  57  were  under 
twenty  and  of  these  40  were  foreign  girls ;  the  whole  108  were  classed  as  unskilled 
factory  workers. 

Enquiry  has  made  it  evident  that  the  employment  of  young  girls  in  factory 
work  is  more  or  less  precarious  under  present  conditions  of  training;  and  that  some 
degree  of  unemployment  results  from  the  tendency  of  the  young  unskilled  worker 
to  drift  into  the  floating  factory  population  described  by  one  expert  on  factory 
employment  as  *"  the  travelling  or  moving  class." 

Recommendations. 

Your  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  Provincial  Labour  Commission 
undertake  the  following  work: 

1.  An  enquiry  into  seasonal  employments. 

2.  A  study  of  factory  employment  with  a  view  to  learning  how  far  the  train- 
ing obtained  from  work  in  factories  gives  skill  that  ensures  employment,  along 
with  other  conclusions  as  to  the  desirability  of  factory  employments  for  women; 
an  enquiry  to  be  made  as  to  what  special  training  for  factory  workers  can  be 
provided  in  schools. 

3.  To  co-operate  with  the  employment  departments  of  factories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  employment  methods. 

4.  To  require  factories  to  furnish  statistics  regarding  number  of  employees 
and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  considered  desirable  by  the  Commission. 

Other  Eecommendations  of  a  general  character  which  affect  this  employment 
will  be  found  in  Part  I,  p.  71. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  SALESWOMAN. 


Unemployment, 

No  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  number  of  saleswomen  out  of  employ- 
ment during  the  winter  of  1914-15.     The  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Toronto 
Women's  Patriotic  League  registered  32  saleswomen  out  of  work,  24  of  whom 
were  classed  as  skilled.     In  reply  to  direct  enquiry  at  stores,  it  is  said  that  not 
as  many  girls  are  looking  for  positions  as  saleswomen  in  the  autumn  of  1915 
as  there  were  in   1914.     But  answering  a  question  as  to  whether  the  number 
looking  for  work  in  1914-1915  was  larger  than  in  1913,  the  reply  was  in  the 
negative.     It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  there  was  not  as  much  unemployment 
among  saleswomen  as  among  factory  workers.       That  there  was  some  degree  of 
unemployment  is  certain.     The  whole  enquiry  into  the  employment  of  saleswomen 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  average  employee  stays  in  lone  position  for 
only  a  short  period  of  time.     One  firm  has  made  a  calculation,  based  on  actual 
statistics,  that  over  70  per  cent,  of  those  in  their  employ  stay  less  than  a  year. 
Even  if  this  percentage  is  reduced  by  taking  away  the  extra  help  employed  at 
Christmas,  the  percentage  of  employees  staying  less  than  a  year  is  over  50.     The 
percentage  of  factory  workers  who  stay  in  one  position  less  than  a  year  is  con- 
siderable, but  not  as  considerable,  apparently,  as  among  saleswomen.     This  rapid 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  working  staff  cannot  but  be  a  menace  to  any 
employment.     But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  comparatively  little  seasonal  unem- 
ployment in  salesmanship.     The  organization  of  most  well-managed  stores  tends 
to  steady  employment.     Store  managers  say  that  there  is  little  seasonal  unem- 
ployment among  the  regular  staff.     Extra  workers  at  Christmas  are  not  employed 
in  the  store  the  rest  of  the  year,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained.     But  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  study  on  The  Factory  Worker,  women  in  strictly  seasonal 
work  are  generally  speaking  those  whose  other  occupations  allow  them  to  take 
short  seasons  of  paid  employment. 

Number  Engaged  in  Employment,  and  Nationality. 

Judging  from  statistics  furnished  by  the  -Census  Department  at  Ottawa, 
this  employment  in  Ontario  engages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  12,000  women 
and  girls.  A  survey  of  the  occupation  in  Toronto,  however,  leads  one  to  say 
that  there  are  probably  between  five  and  six  thousand  saleswomen  in  Toronto 
alone. 

Within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  young  women  in  stores,  who  have  come  to  Canada  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  previously  the  employment  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Canadian 
girls.  There  are  few  saleswomen  of  foreign  extraction  in  Ontario.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  by  one  well-informed  authority  that  the  rapid  change  from 
one  position  to  another  began  about  the  same  time  as  the  influx  of  workers  from 
the  Old  Country. 

State  of  Employment  Market — Supply  and  Demand. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  saleswomen.  The  occupation  calls  at  present 
for  a  considerable  number  of  women  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  a  large 
employment.     In  quantity,  the  demand  is  well  supplied.     If  anything,  there  ap- 
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pears  to  be  an  over-supply  of  new  workers.  One  has  not  at  any  time  heard  it 
said  by  store  managers  that  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  saleswomen. 
This  statement  is  somewhat  frequently  made  with  regard  to  factory  workers. 
The  explanation  for  the  difference  in  the  supply  of  workers  in  the  two  employ- 
ments may  lie  partly  in  the  fact  that  factory  work  is  seasonal.  In  his  busy 
season,  the  manaufacturer  has  to  look  for  the  body  of  workers  whom  he  may  have 
laid  off  in  the  last  slack  season,  while  employment  in  stores  is  only  slightly 
seasonal;  steady  employment  undoubtedly  contributes  to  the  steady  supply  of 
workers. 

Training. 

Experience  is  the  principal  way  in  which  training  is  acquired  in  salesman- 
ship. It  is  somewhat  haphazard  training  and  the  employee  is  largely  dependent 
on  her  own  ability  and  conscientiousness.  Schools  for  saleswomen  have  been 
organized  successfully  in  the  United  States.  One  establishment  at  least  in  Ontario 
has  begun  a  school  of  instruction  in  salesmanship  in  its  own  store.  The  manage- 
ment say  that  the  school  pays  the  employer  and  the  employee,  in  increased  sales 
and  larger  pay  envelopes.  The  statement  has  been  made  frequently  to  the  in- 
vestigator that  the  occupation  as  a  trained  employment  has  a  bright  future,  that 
training  is  desirable,  and  that  if  technical  schools  would  provide  such  training 
the  advantage  to  the  employment  would  be  great.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  employment  of  salesmen  and  women  is  one  rising  steadily  in  standing,  and 
that  no  one  other  contribution  of  as  great  value  as  training  can  be  made  to  this 
employment.  It  would  overcome  many  disabilities,  such  as  lack  of  efficiency  and 
indifference  on  the  part  of  some  employees  who  never  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  learn  how  much  skill  is  required  in  the  occupation. 

Organization  and  Standardization. 

Hours  and  wages  in  this  employment  are  fairly  well  standardized.  The 
hours  in  the  larger  stores  are  from  8  or  8.30  to  5  or  5.30.  These  hours  do  not 
apply  to  small  stores  nor  to  stores  in  the  residential  parts  of  towns  and  cities, 
which  keep  open  in  the  evenings. 

Effective  organization  of  employees  apparently  has  been  difficult  to  establish. 
The  investigator  has  learned  of  a  little  club  among  the  parcel  girls  in  one  store, 
tbegun  through  the  good-will  of  one  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  store, 
which  has  evidently  resulted  in  much  good  to  the  girls  who  have  profited  in 
education,  interest,  training  and  comradeship.  What  has  been  said  in  other 
studies  as  to  the  advantage  of  organizations  among  business  and  professional 
women  applies  also  to  the  saleswoman.  Clubs  or  societies  are  an  effective  means  of 
providing  opportunities  for  improvement  in  training,  thrift,  health,  education, 
and  recreation. 

Present  Employment  Offices. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  factory  worker,  the  saleswoman  has  no  employment 
bureau  by  means  of  which  she  can  obtain  a  situation.  Nor  is  there  any  authority, 
philanthropic  or  other,  to  whom  she  can  go  for  advice  in  her  employment.  Ex- 
perts consulted  in  this  employment  are  more  emphatic  than  authorities  in  any 
other  woman's  employment  as  to  the  necessity  for  vocational  guidance  and  train- 
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ing.  They  speak  of  frequent  examples  of  misfits,  and  of  a  certain  amount  of 
indifference  and  carelessness  which  seriously  interfere  with  the  worker's  steady 
employment  and  her  prospects  of  advancement. 

Situations  are  obtained  through  personal  application  at  stores,  occasionally 
through  advertisements  in  newspapers,  and  sometimes  through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  friends  or  relatives  who  have  some  connection  with  the  place  of  employ- 
ment. There  is  no  way  by  which  intending  workers  can  find  out  whether  or 
not  there  are  vacant  positions  or  prospects  of  employment  as  saleswomen,  except 
through  personal  application  at  the  store.  In  the  case  of  large  stores  there  is  a 
constant  stream  of  applicants  who  come  into  the  employment  department  and 
either  get  work  or  leave  name  and  address  in  the  hope  of  being  called  on  later. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Employment. 

The  best  age  for  a  young  woman  to  enter  this  employment  is  from  18  to  22. 
There  are  in  stores  besides  saleswomen,  other  younger  girls  in  such  positions 
as  messenger  girls,  parcel  girls  and  cashiers.  In  many  cases,  those  in  charge 
of  departments  say  that  these  younger  girls  are  in  need  of  training  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  older  saleswomen  who  have  already  to  some  extent  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  become  self-supporting  and  useful  workers.  This  class  of  young 
girls  employed  in  stores  needs   special   consideration. 

It  is  stated  in  this  occupation,  as  in  most  other  women's  employments  in 
Canada,  that  if  the  individual  is  efficient  she  is  certain  of  employment.  During 
the  present  business  depression  efficient  saleswomen  are  said  not  to  be  out  of  work. 
Equal  emphasis,  however,  is  given  to  the  statement  that  a  course  of  training 
would  be  of  marked  benefit  both  to  the  individual  in  increased  wages  and  certainty 
of  employment,  and  generally  in  raising  the  standing  of  the  occupation.  The 
object  of  the  efficient  saleswoman  is  to  sell  goods  which  will  give  satisfaction. 
It  is  claimed,  with  justice,  that  this  is  useful  work,  requiring  fine  personal  qualities 
of  sympathy,  patience  and  understanding.  The  really  efficient  saleswoman  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  both  of  the  needs  of  the  public,  and  of  the  quality 
and  characteristics  of  the  goods  which  she  is  selling. 

It  is  noted  also  in  this  occupation  that  young  girls  apply  for  positions  without 
any  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  step  as  it  affects  their  own  future.  The  appli- 
cant should  be  bright  and  active  in  appearance,  and  should  have  entrance  stand- 
ing, or  one  year  in  a  high  school,  which  is  preferred.  She  should  be  a  fairly 
good  writer.  Where  instruction  is  given,  the  beginner  is  allowed  one  hour  a  day 
in  the  training  school  for  a  week.  This  is  done  so  that  she  may  learn  the  system 
of  the  store.  Her  work  in  the  department  where  she  has  been  placed  is  watched 
and  if  she  shows  interest  in  her  work,  the  statement  is  made  that  she  will  get 
every  encouragement.  If  she  does  not  do  well  in  one  department,  she  may  be 
transferred  once,  or  even  two  or  three  times,  until  the  position  for  w'hich  she  is 
best  suited  is  found.  She  may  be  a  failure  in  several  departments,  in  which  case, 
she  is  advised  to  look  for  other  work.  Those  who  are  successful  receive  instruction 
in  efficiency  and  salesmanship  after  they  have  had  some  experience  in  the  store. 

The  employment  is  spoken  of  as  a  young  woman's  occupation.  This  condi- 
tion is  said  to  be  specially  true  of  Canada;  and  the  statement  was  made  in  one 
instance  that  store  managers  in  the  United  States  understand  better  than  Canadians 
the  value  of  the  experienced  older  woman  as  a  saleswoman.  In  another  instance, 
it  was  said  that  the  public  demand  older  and  more  experienced  saleswomen  when 
buying  more  expensive  goods.     There  seems  to  be  a  tendency,  however,  to  prefer 
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the  young  girl  as  a  saleswoman.  Xo  conclusive  reason  has  been  given  for  this 
preference. 

A  certain  amount  of  welfare  work  is  carried  on  in  a  few  of  tlie  larger  stores. 
Some  stores  have  one  woman  whose  work  it  is  to  take  a  motherly  interest  in 
the  girls  of  the  store.  The  health  and  general  well-being  of  individual  girls 
engage  her  attention.  In  one  instance,  such  a  welfare  worker  has  a  special  fund 
in  reserve.  If  a  girl  looks  as  if  she  needed  attention,  the  welfare  worker  sends 
for  the  girl  to  come  to  her  office  and  studies  the  case.  Frequently  the  welfare 
worker  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  better  nourishment  is  required.  If  this  is 
so,  she  makes  the  girl  a  special  allowance  for  a  few  weeks  to  provide  a  warm 
dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  statement  was  made  by  this  welfare  worker 
that  all  business  women  are  underfed,  sometimes  from  necessity,  but  mainly 
because  the  average  business  woman  does  not  understand  the  economic  wisdom 
of  keeping  up  her  strength  and  efficiency  by  taking  regular  and  sufficient  nourish- 
ment. 

Store  authorities  generally  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  of  a  sales- 
woman to  interfere  with  her  health.  It  is  admitted,  however,  o;i  further  question- 
ing, that  close  air  and  confinement  do  have  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  health. 
When  conditions  are  good  in  a  store,  the  health  of  the  workers  seems  on  the 
whole  to  be  fairly  good.  But  health  is  maintained  by  the  saleswoman  only  if 
she  is  careful.  She  needs,  as  a  rule,  to  counteract  the  confinement  of  her 
employment  by  outdoor  exercise  and  recreation.  It  is  also  true  that  the  more 
skilful  a  saleswoman  is,  the  more  she  feels  the  nervous  strain  of  her  occupation. 
If  a  saleswoman  really  puts  her  heart,  intelligence  and  personality  into  her  em- 
ployment, the  work  is  most  exacting.  As  efficiency  and  training  are  increased 
a  close  watch  should  be  kept  on  this  neiTOus  strain  and  means  adopted  to  counter- 
act it,  if  salesmanship  is  to  continue  a  good  occupation  for  women.  A  welfare 
worker  spoke  of  one  health  project  as  a  dream  of  the  future.  She  would  like 
to  see  a  gymnasium  and  shower  bath  in  the  larger  stores  to  which  workers, 
especially  parcel  girls,  could  go  for  exercise  and  bathing. 

Over  half  the  number  of  saleswomen  employed  live  at  home.  One  return 
gave  ^^Yi  per  cent.  Opportunities  for  social  life  and  recreation  are  good  for 
those  living  at  home;  not  so  good  for  those  boarding.  Opportunities  for  self- 
improvement  are  thought  to  be,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  A  number  of  sales- 
women take  advantage  of  night  classes  in  sewing  and  domestic  work,  and  in 
literature,  etc.  This  is  found  to  be  true  especially  where  arrangements  for  such 
classes  are  made  by  employers.  The  majority  of  saleswomen  marry.  A  consider- 
able number,  however,  remain  in  the  employment  until  after  middle  life.  The 
qualities  brought  out  by  efficient  salesmanship  are  said  to  be  an  advantage  to 
the  saleswoman  when  she  marries.  '  She  should  have  acquired  tact,  business 
methods  and  neatness.  The  saleswoman  can  look  forward  to  becoming  the  head 
of  a  section  if  she  has  more  than  average  ability.  The  average  girl  employed  in 
a  store  can  earn,  if  she  is  successful,  from  $15  to  $20  a  week,  but  only  after 
some  years  spent  in  learning  her  occupation.     Custom  as  to  holidays  varies  greatly. 

One  return  speaks  of  about  a  third  of  the  number  of  saleswomen  becoming 
skilled  workers ;  another  return  says  25  per  cent,  do  not  improve ;  25  per  cent,  are 
fairly  satisfactory;  50  per  cent,  are  satisfactory.  It  is  submitted  that  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  is  a  small  number  of  skilled  workers  for  any  emplo3inent.  While 
authorities  consulted  are  certainly  inclined  to  be  optimistic  in  their  attitude 
towards  the  occupation,  yet  many  of  the  girls  are  said  to  be  inefficient;  and  one 
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return  says  that  about  half  are  indifferent.  This  attitude  is  probably  to  some 
extent  the  result  of  want  of  training  for  the  employment.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  girl  worker  in  many  women's  employments  is  influenced  by  a 
feeling  that  she  is  unlikely  to  continue  in  wage-earning  work.  That  this  attitude 
is  hurtful  to  her  success,  not  only  as  a  wage-earner,  but  as  a  woman,  cannot  be 
denied.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  girls  and  women  should  be  taught  so  they 
may  realize  that  if  a  girl  is  an  unsatisfactory,  indifferent  saleswoman,  stenographer, 
factory  worker,  teacher,  nurse  or  other  worker,  the  probability  is  that  she  will 
be  an  indifferent  and  unsatisfactory  wife  and  mother. 

The  average  saleswoman  is  dependent  on  her  work  for  a  living,  and  those 
who  live  at  home  pay  their  board  and  help  to  support  the  home  in  addition.  The 
statement  is  made  by  one  authority  that  the  saleswoman  who  boards  is  at  a  financial 
advantage  when  compared  with  the  saleswoman  who  lives  at  home,  because  the 
girl  at  home  helps  so  largely  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  the  family.    ' 

A  strong  plea  is  made  by  store  authorities  for  training  and  vocational 
guidance.  These  two  improvements,  it  is  believed,  would  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  occupation. 

Recommendations. 

Your  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  Grovernment  pass  legislation  to 
secure  the  following: 

1.  Classes  in  salesmanship  in  technical  schools. 

And  that  the  Provincial  Labour  Commission  undertake  the  following  work: 

1.  To  co-operate  with  the  employment  departments  of  stores  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  employment  methods. 

2.  To  require  stores  to  furnish  statistics  regarding  number  of  employees,  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  considered  desirable  by  the  Commission. 

Other  recommendations  of  a  general  character  which  affect  this  employment 
will  be  found  in  Part  I,  p.  72. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  STENOGRAPHEK. 


Unemployment. 


Following  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  unem- 
pLoyment  among  stenographers.  Salaries  in  many  cases  (stated  to  be  75  per 
cent.)  were  reduced  ten  per  cent.,  and  this  reduction  in  general  still  holds. 
About  200  stenographers  out  of  work  in  Toronto  is  given  as  the  highest  estimate 
of  unemployment  by  two  agencies.  Elsewhere  in  Ontario  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  would  probably  be  higher.  Registration  at  the  Toronto  Women's 
Patriotic  League  Employment  Bureau  shows  75  stenographers  and  55  office  girls. 
These  would  be  the  least  efficient,  since  it  appears  that  trained  workers  do  not 
register  at  such  an  employment  bureau;  they  are  probably  deterred  from  doing 
so  on  account  of  a  feeling  that  it  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  taking  charity. 
Toronto  employment  agencies  say  that  efficient  stenographers  are  not  out  of  work 
and  that  being  an  efficient  stenographer  ensures  employment.  This  statement 
must  be  taken  as  applying  only  to  known  €anadian  business  conditions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  office  employees  in  Toronto  and  Ontario  are  looked 
after  by  efficient  employment  bureaux,  it  can  be  stated  positively  that  there  would 
have  been  much  more  unemployment  among  stenographers. 

Number  Engaged  in  Employment. 

There  are  11,500  stenographers  in  Toronto;  a  small  proportion  of  this  number 
are  men.  In  Ontario  outside  Toronto,  not  including  Ottawa,  there  are  13,132. 
Total  24,632.  With  Ottawa,  the  number  of  stenographers  at  work  in  Ontario 
must  be  over  26,000. 

Nationality. 

One  employment  agency  in  Toronto  with  a  total  registration  in  18  months 
of  3,212,  gives  the  following  information  with  regard  to  place  of  residence  of 
those  registering,  Toronto,  2,663;  from  outside  Toronto,  484;  from  Old  Country, 
65.  Taking  into  consideration  the  youth  of  the  average  office  worker,  it  is  evident 
that  the  employment  is  largely  filled  by  native-born  Canadians. 

State  of  Employment  Market,  Supply  and  Demand. 

At  the  Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League  Employment  Bureau  the  statement 
was  made  that  the  occupation  appeared  to  be  overcrowded.  The  employment 
agencies  connected  with  typewriter  enterprises,  however,  are  not  of  this  opinion. 
At  these  agencies  it  was  said  that  efficient  stenographers  are  always  in  demand 
and  that  there  are  not  too  many  stenographers,  but  rather  that  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  efficient  workers.  The  occupation,  however,  is  said  to  be 
overcrowded  with  young,  inefficient,  poorly  trained  workers.  So  much  is  this 
said  to  be  true,  that  in  the  opinion  of  these  agencies  the  emplo3rment  is  suffering 
from  the  number  of  inefficient  workers  and  unless  some  action  can  be  taken  to 
lessen  this  danger  the  occupation  will  cease  to  be  as  good  an  employment  as  it 
is  at  present.     At  one  agency,  with  an  employment  expert  of  standing,  the  state- 
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ment  was  made  that  salaries  for  efficient  workers  would  be  higher  and  that  their 
field  of  work  would  be  broader  if  it  were  not  for  the  distrust  created  in  the  mind 
of  employers  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  poor  worker. 

Training. 

There  are  28  schools  and  business  colleges  teaching  stenography  in  Toronto, 
and  a  number  in  Ontario  outside  of  Toronto.  There  are  two  sessions  in  each 
year.  The  schools  in  Toronto  are  supposed  to  turn  out  an  average  of  over  2,000 
stenographers  in  a  year.  Only  10  per  cent,  of  those  attending  classes  in  business 
colleges  in  Toronto  remain  long  enough  to  obtain  a  certificate.  In  business  colleges 
outside  of  Toronto  it  is  estimated  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  obtain  certificates 
and  complete  course  of  training.  The  extent  to  which  the  occupation  is  being 
entered  by  large  numbers  of  half-trained  young  girls  will  be  readily  understood 
from  these  facts.  Managers  of  employment  agencies  say  that  three  years  at  a 
Secondary  School  is  too  short  a  time  to  fit  a  girl  to  become  an  efficient  stenographer. 
She  enters  the  employment  with  insufficient  general  training  at  about  sixteen,  which 
is  too  young.  A  girl  should  be  at  least  seventeen,  or  better  eighteen,  before  she 
takes  a  position  as  stenographer  in  an  office.  The  standard  spoken  of  as  desirable 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  advantages  for  the  occupation  is  university  matriculation, 
or  three  years  in  a  high  school,  and  nine  months'  or  a  year's  training  in  a  business 
college.  The  average  girl  requires  one  year's  work  in  an  office  position  in  addition 
before  she  can  be  regarded  as  an  efficient  stenographer.  Business  colleges  charge 
fees  of  $10  a  month;  this  sum  apparently  is  too  low  to  put  training  on  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  the  instructor.  But  i£  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  occupation  or 
of  the  public  that  anyone  should  be  able  to  rent  a  room  and  start  a  business 
college.  Vocational  guidance  is  said  to  be  greatly  needed  for  this  occupation  by 
those  in  charge  of  employment  agencies. 

Organization  and  Standarization. 

There  are  no  employers'  or  employees'  associations  in  this  occupation.  There 
is  .  .  Toronto,  however,  the  Canadian  Business  Women's  Club,  which  has  in  its 
n"  ibership  a  large  number  of  girls  who  fill  office  positions.  The  Business  Women's 
Cj  j  offers  its  members  opportunities  for  study  and  self-improvement,  for  outings 
''^  xd  social  enjoyment.  It  is  an  excellent  organization,  the  work  of  which  might 
06  usefully  extended.  The  employment  agencies  maintained  by  typewriter  com- 
panies have  standardized  this  employment  as  perhaps  no  other  women's  employment 
has  been  standardized,  with  the  exception  of  nursing. 

Present  Employment  Offices. 

The  employment  agencies  maintained  by  typewriter  companies  largely  control 
the  field  of  employment.  In  Toronto  there  are  two  agencies  one  of  which  fills 
6,000  positions  in  a  year,  40  per  cent,  permanent  and  fiO  per  cent,  temporary; 
and  the  other  1,200  to  1,500  positions,  25  per  cent,  permanent  and  75  per  cent, 
temporary.  The  work  of  these  agencies  is  so  thorough  that  a  stenographer,  if 
she  so  prefers,  can  keep  employed  constantly  in  temporary  work.  She  may  work 
for  a  week  at  a  time,  then  take  several  days  off,  and  be  practically  certain  of 
employment  when  she  returns  to  the  employment  office,  that  is,  of  course,  if  she 
is  an   efficient  stenographer.     No   fee   is   charged   either   employer   or   employee. 
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The  requirements  of  the  employer  are  studied  by  an  expert  whu  understands 
what  is  needed  in  his  office  and  the  particular  kind  of  stenographer  he  wants. 
The  stenographer  is  given,  as  far  as  possible  the  kind  of  position  that  she  is  in 
search  of.  She  is  given  advice,  not  only  when  she  is  placed,  but  if  she  finds 
herself  in  difficulty,  or  if  she  feels  after  successful  work  that  she  should  be  getting 
a  higher  salary,  she  always  can  have  recourse  to  the  employment  office.  One 
of  these  employment  agencies,  in  particular,  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
stenographers.  Eight  years  ago  when  the  empl/oyment  agency  was  established,  the 
highest  salaries  paid  were  said  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $10  per  week;  now 
the  highest  salaries  are  twenty-five  and  thirty  dollars  a  wfeek.  The  employment 
agency  has  had  a  considerable  share  in  helping  to  secure  this  improvement.  The 
typewriter  companies  provide  rooms  where  stenographers  looking  for  work  are 
furnished  with  machines,  paper,  etc.  Applicants  are  required  to  pass  a  test  before 
their  names  are  placed  on  the  register  and  are  given  every  opportunity  to  practise 
and,  if  possible,  improve. 

In  return  for  this  valuable  service,  stenographers  who  are  placed  through  an 
employment  agency  maintained  by  a  typewriter  company,  are  expected  to  recom- 
mend the  machines  and  supplies  of  the  company  to  their  employers,  who  have  also 
received  valuable  service  from  the  employment  agency.  Many  stenographers  are 
in  positions  where  their  advice  is  not  sought  when  machines  and  supplies  are 
bought.  One  the  other  hand,  stenographers,  beyond  question,  have  greatly 
furthered  the  sales  of  typewriter  companies  through  whose  good  offices  they  have 
obtained  employment.  In  one  employment  office  over  the  desk  of  the  expert  in 
charge  is  a  large  card  on  which  is  printed : 

"  Whose  bread  I  eat, 
His  song  I  sing." 

Underneath  are  a  couple  of  prose  sentences  to  the  effect  that  since  the  company 
is  helping  stenographers  to  secure  employment,  they  are  expected  to  help  the 
company  by  selling  supplies. 

The  usefulness  of  an  employment  office  in  securing  positions  for  applicants 
is  remarkably  shown  by  the  work  especially  of  one  of  these  agencies.  Even  in 
good  times  the  stenographer  would  suffer  a  considerable  loss  if  these  emplo}Tnent 
agencies  were  withdrawn,  without  the  substitution  of  some  agency  equally  effective. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Stenography  as  an  Employment. 

A  girl  can  earn  a  good  salary  in  stenography  with  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  training  and  little  expenditure.  It  is  a  well-thought-of  occupa- 
tion. The  appearance  of  the  stenographer  is  in  her  favour;  she  has  to 
dress  well,  in  good  taste  and  neatly  if  not  smartly,  and  this  is  not  with- 
out a  good  effect  on  her  character  and  work.  Her  business  training  teaches 
her  to  be  orderly  and  systematic  and  to  work  with  despatch;  it  should  also  teach 
her  thrift.  The  hours  are  good  and  she  has  as  a  general  rule  two  weeks'  lioliday 
with  pay,  which  is  of  importance  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  health.  The 
average  stenographer  reniains  working  six  or  seven  years  and  then  marries.  Dur- 
ing her  wage-earning  life  she  can  live  at  home.  Like  all  other  girls,  it  is  said 
of  the  office  girl  that  she  lacks  knowledge  of  what  to  eat,  what  to  wear  and  of 
how  to  keep  herself  in  health ;  also  that  more  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money, 
how  to  spend,  and  how  to  save  would  be  an  advantage  to  her. 

Working  in  poorly  lighted  offices,  and  with  old  machines  that  do  not  receive 
proper  care,  are  spoken  of  as  occasional  disadvantages  met  with  by  stenographers. 
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Possibilities  of  Employment,  its  Present  and  Future. 

The  danger  that  threatens  stenography  as  an  occupation  is  the  inefficient, 
poorly  trained  worker.  Stenography  is  a  good  employment  with  opportunities 
for  the  well  endowed,  well  trained  stenographer.  An  exceptional  stenographer 
who  has  managing  ability  can  look  forward  to  a  responsible  position,  with  a 
salar}^  of  $30,  $35  or  even  $40  a  week.  If  a  woman  retains  elasticity,  she  does  not 
lose  her  work  in  this  occupation  on  account  of  age.  A  girl  who  is  an  expert 
operator,  and  nothing  more,  cannot  expect  as  much  as  the  woman  with  managing 
ability,  but  an  efficient  stenographer  can  get  $18  a  week.  This  employment  has 
fairly  realized  its  possibilities. 

One  of  the  employment  agencies  has  on  its  register  about  100  young  girls, 
classed  as  copyists.  These  girls  have  taken  a  little  typewriting,  but  are  misfit 
stenographers.  Their  appearance  is  poor.  As  a  rule,  they  come  from  public 
schools  where  they  are  given  some  instruction  in  typewriting.  They  are  not  ji 
suited  to  office  work,  but  can  work  in  mail  order  departments,  and  in  other  offices, 
fyling,  addressing  envelopes,  etc.  Their  ages  are  fifteen  and  sixteen,  and  they  get 
about  $5.00  a  week.  These  girls  are  kept  on  the  register  apparently,  in  part  as  f 
an  accommodation  for  customers  who  want  work  of  this  class,  and  partly  for  the 
sake  of  the  girls.  They  are  allowed  to  practise  and  are  urged  by  the  employment 
expert  to  improve  their  work,  but  do  not  do  so. 

It  is  clear  that  unemployment  comes  largely  from  this  class  of  ill-trained, 
inefficient  workers,  who  are  not  generally  in  steady  work  at  the  best  of  times, 
and  who  in  any  period  of  depression  are  at  once  thrown  out  of  employment. 

i 

i 


Recommendations, 

Your  'Commissioners  recommend  that  the  Government  should  pass  legislation 
to  secure  the  following: 

1.  No  business  college  to  be  allowed  to  teach  without  license  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Such  schools  and  colleges  to  be  inspected  and  required  to 
maintain  a  standard  of  teaching  to  be  fixed  by  the  Department. 

And  that  the  Provincial  Labour  Commission  undertake  the  following  work: 

1.  To  require  private  employment  offices  for  stenographers  to  maintain  a  uni- 
form test  in  proficiency  before  registering  applicants  and  a  minimum  standard 
in  age. 

Other  recommendations  of  a  general  character  which  affect  this  employment 
will  be  found  in  Part  I,  p.  72. 


CHAPTER    V. 
THE  TRAINED  NURSE. 


Ufiemployment. 

The  Nurses'  Central  Registry,  Toronto,  had  in  November,  1914,  a  waiting  list 
ol'  1(30  graduate  nurses;  some  of  these  had  been  waiting  for  a  case  as  long  as  six 
weeks.  This  figure  should  be  compared  with  80  on  the  waiting  list  in  Nov- 
ember, 1913;  and  50  in  November,  1910.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1915,  the  same 
registry  had  a  waiting  list  of  120.  October  and  November  are  the  two  slack  months 
in  nursing.  In  February,  1915 — February  is  a  good  month  for  nurses'  employ- 
ment— there  was  a  waiting  list  at  this  registry  of  107.  The  number  of  calls  for 
nurses  at  the  Central  Registry  for  October,  1914,  was  73  less  than  for  October, 
1913;  for  November,  1914,  78  less  than  November,  1913;  for  January,  1915,  62  less 
than  for  January,  1914. 

In  every  case  but  one,  the  woman  in  charge  of  a  nurses'  registry  where  enquiry 
was  made,  said  that  there  were  too  many  nurses  in  Toronto.  In  the  one  case,  the 
woman  in  charge  declined  to  give  any  opinion. 

Several  of  the  registries  said  they  did  not  know  how  nurses  w^ere  managing 
last  winter,  and  spoke  of  suffering.  In  two  instances,  the  woman  in  charge  of 
the  registry — in  both  cases  a  private  registry — said  that  she  was  helping  a  few 
of  the  nurses  herself.  One  was  not  taking  any  commission  from  some  of  the  nurses, 
because  she  knew  they  were  "  hard  np."  Others  said  they  knew  the  nurses  were 
"  just  managing."  Every  private  registry  spoke  of  having  refused,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  enquiry  of  refusing  daily,  many  applicants  to  be  entered  on  the  register. 
In  two  instances,  as  many  as  100  and  150  nurses  had  been  refused  registration. 
A  registry  will  not  take  the  name  of  a  nurse  whose  name  is  on  any  other  registry. 
Sixty-one  nurses,  20  described  as  trained  and  41  as  experienced,  registered  at  the 
Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League.  The  20  trained  nurses  probably  would  be 
graduates  from  the  Old  Country;  Canadian  graduate  nurses  would  be  unlikely  to 
register  at  such  an  employment  bureau.  Conditions  of  unemployment  apply 
throughout  Ontario,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  about  the  same  extent  as  they 
do  in  Toronto. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  in  other  occupations  enquiry  has  shown  that 
efficiency,  training  and  experience  practically  ensure  emplo)rment  for  a  woman  in 
the  present  state  of  Canadian  development,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  true  to-day  in 
nursing. 

Nitmher  Engaged  in  Employment  and  Nationality. 

Under  the  heading  Nurses,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  gives  for 
1911,  in  Ontario,  the  number  1,392.  Enquiry  at  eight  nurses'  registries  in 
Toronto  last  winter  places  the  actual  number  of  nurses  registered  at  733 ;  the 
estimate  given  by  these  registries  was  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  of 
nurses  at  work  in  the  city  are  not  registered.  These  figures  do  not  include  nurses 
on  the  staffs  of  public  and  private  hospitals.  Probably  between  800  and  900  nurses 
are  engaged  in  private  nursing  in  Toronto.  The  Central  Nurses'  Registry  is  for 
graduate  nurses  only ;  of  the  number  registered  about  130  out  of  500  are  graduates 
from  hospitals  outside  of  Toronto  and  of  these  37  are  from  the  Old  Country.  The 
private  registries  show  a  larger  proportion  of  Old  Country  nurses.     Trained  nurses 
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from  the  United  Kingdom  come  to  Canada  under  the  impression  that  they  can  find 
work  readily.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  nurses 
in  Ontario;  between  2,000  and  3,000  is  probably  not  wide  of  the  mark.  If  nurses 
on  the  staffs  of  hospitals  are  included,  this  number  should  be  increased. 

State  of  Employment  Market — Supply  and  Demand. 

There  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  nurses  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  business  depression.  People  at  the  time  of  writing,  October, 
1915,  are  doing  without  nursing  care  whenever  possible.  Figures  given  above 
seem  to  show  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  an  over-supply  of  nurses.  This  con- 
dition exists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  500  Canadian  nurses  are  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  public  has  naturally  taken  for  granted 
that  the  war  has  largely  relieved  any  condition  of  unemployment  among  nurses, 
but  this  belief  seems  to  be  mistaken.  There  is  need  of  a  systematic  enquiry  by 
an  Employment  Office  or  other  Government  agency  into  the  number  of  nurses 
normally  required  in  Ontario  and  as  to  whether  training  schools  are  turning  out 
more  graduate  nurses  than  can  be  absorbed  even  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  In- 
formation furnished  by  the  Central  Eegistry  in  Toronto  shows  that  a  nurse  is 
employed  on  the  average  not  longer  that  eight  months  in  the  year.  A  nurse  in 
private  nursing  is  not  physically  able  to  be  employed  constantly  throughout  the 
year.  But  although  the  graduate  nurse  while  engaged  receives  $21  a  week,  her 
income  for  the  year  averages  about  $600.  Allowing  an  additional  $100  or  $150, 
for  food  while  employed,  it  is  plain  that  the  graduate  nurse  is  not  in  receipt  of  the 
large  income  which  she  is  generally  supposed  to  secure.  At  the  private  registries, 
the  average  income  for  a  nurse  is  given  as  $400,  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
nurse  has  had  to  give  two  or  three  years  for  training,  and  that  her  working  years 
are  limited,  this  is  a  smaller  income  than  might  reasonably  be  expected.  A  study 
of  the  financial  side  of  the  employment  would  be  helpful  to  nurses. 

Training. 

Most  hospitals  of  any  size  have  a  training  school  for  nurses.  In  return  for 
training,  board,  lodging  and  uniform,  the  nurse  in  training  gives  her  time  and  work 
for  two  or  three  years.  In  some  instances,  the  nurse  in  training  is  paid,  at  the 
rate  of  $10,  $15  or  $20  a  month,  but  the  allowance,  when  made,  has  to  cover  the 
expenditure  for  text  books,  uniforms  and  other  expenses.  It  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  present  arrangements  with  regard  to  training  are  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  nurse.  The  hospital  takes  no  responsibility,  generally  speaking,  for  her 
future  employment,  although  in  large  hospitals  a  number  of  graduate  nurses  are 
constantly  employed,  and  these  are  engaged  first  from  the  hospital's  own  graduates. 
Apparently,  there  is  good  reason  for  stating  that  a  nurse's  working  life  varies  from 
8  to  12  years.  Hospital  training  is  undoubtedly  good;  and  there  is  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  among  nurses.  It  might  be  suggested  that  hospitals  should 
take  some  obligation  for  the  employment  of  their  graduates;  or  that  the  system  of 
hospital  nursing  might  be  changed  so  that  a  nurse  in  training  would  pay  a  fee,  and 
the  work  of  the  hospital  be  carried  on  by  paid  graduates.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, the  expense  of  the  hospital,  in  many  cases  a  public  institution,  seems  to 
rest  to  some  extent  on  the  nnrpo  in  training.  If  hospitals,  under  present  conditions, 
require,  in  carr)dng  on  their  work,  more  nurses  in  training  than  can  find  paid 
employment  after  they  graduate,  this  condition  seems  to  call  for  readjustment  by 
some  public  authority  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  young  woman  who  takes  a 
nurse's  training  so  that  she  may  fit  herself  for  self-support. 
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Organization  and  S landardization. 

The  nursing  prol'ession  is  well  organized,  and  the  work  is  .staridardiz(;d  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Associations  of  graduate  nurses  have  performed  valuable 
work  in  establishing  employment  bureaux  for  their  own  profession.  They  also 
promote  a  high  professional  standard  of  conduct  among  nurses;  and  they  are 
constantly  raising  the  standing  and  efficiency  of  the  employment.  These  asso- 
ciations have  also  helped  to  establish  valuable  social  comradeship,  and  engage  in 
various  philanthropic  undertakings.  They  further  would  greatly  benefit  their 
membership  if  they  studied  the  effect  of  nursing  upon  the  health  of  nurses  and 
sought  remedies  for  the  physical  strain  of  the  occupation.  The  members  of  possibly 
no  other  women's  employment  have  done  so  much  for  the  efficiency,  standing  and 
good  of  the  members  of  their  profession  as  have  trained  nurses.  This  record  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  government  or  public  action  can  never  take  the  place  or  perform 
the  duties  of  private  initiative.  But  the  more  complex  questions  of  employment, 
the  effect  of  a  fixed  rate  of  remuneration  on  employment,  over-crowding,  etc.,  are 
technical;  and  in  these  respects,  the  nurse's  employment,  like  all  other  employ- 
ments, should  have  the  benefit  of  technical  advice  and  guidance.  Statistics  nec- 
essary for  adequate  study  by  an  expert  can  be  secured  only  through  government 
action. 

Present  Employment  Offices. 

The  principal  employment  bureau  is  maintained  by  an  association  of  nurses. 
There  are  numbers  of  private  registries,  generally  speaking  in  charge  of  women 
who  are  themselves  nurses  and  have  retired  from  active  employment.  A  boarding 
house  is  often  maintained  in  connection  with  the  private  agency;  the  nurse  pays 
a  small  sum  for  her  room  whether  she  uses  it  constantly  or  not,  but  pays  for  her 
meals  only  when  she  is  in  the  house.  The  fees  of  the  employment  agency  main- 
tained by  the  nurses'  association  are  five  dollars  a  year;  members  only  make  use 
of  the  bureau.  The  private  agencies  charge  $2.00  annually,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the 
fees  paid  in  each  case.  A  few  agencies  charge  $3.00  annually  and  6  per  cent,  on 
each  case.  These  employment  agencies  are  not  licensed  or  inspected  by  the 
Government,  nor  do  they  make  any  returns  to  the  Government. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

The  profession  of  nursing  is  highly  esteemed.  It  is  believed  to  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  change,  interest,  adventure,  and  for  the  exercise  of  kindness  and 
benevolence.  These  considerations  undoubtedly  act  as  incentives  to  young  women 
in  their  choice  of  this  occupation.  The  universal  testimony  met  with  in  this 
enquiry  is  to  the  effect  that  the  trained  nurse  is  better  fitted  for  marriage  by  virtue 
of  her  training.  Knowledge  of  health,  nursing  care,  the  care  of  children,  and  of 
housekeeping  matters,  diet,  cleanliness  and  so  on  is  generally  valued  by  the  nurses 
themselves,  and  the  fact  of  this  knowledge  is  always  commented  on  with  favor 
by  women  in  other  occupations  who  have  been  questioned  in  this  enquiry. 

On  the  other  hand  the  work  of  a  nurse  is  acknowledged  to  be  strenuous  and 
exacting;  hours  are  long;  and  many  circumstances  are  trying.  The  nurse  needs 
relaxation  and  entertainment  to  an  extent  not  found  in  other  occupations.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  among  nurses,  those  who  have  been  nurses  and  among  man- 
agers of  employment  agencies,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  health  of  the  averasre  nurse 
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sutlers  after  a  term  of  years.  The  statement  is  often  made  that  no  woman  ought 
to  nurse  twelve  years;  if  she  does  her  health  suffers.  A  number  of  nurses  who 
have  given  up  nursing  are  found  in  other  occupations.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  when  a  nurs6  enters  another  occupation,  she  is  inclined  to  go  into  business  on 
her  own  account.  She  may  run  a  tea  room,  raise  squabs,  establish  a  registry  for 
nurses,  open  a  rest-home,  or  small  private  hospital:  but  generally  speaking  she  is 
owner  or  partner  in  the  enterprise. 

Possibilities  of  Employment. 

Highly  as  the  possibilities  of  the  nursing  profession  have  been  lived  up  to  by 
nurses,  it  seems  possible  that  this  profession  may  look  to  the  future  for  greater 
developments.  The  nurse  is  likely  to  be  a  leading  figure  in  the  bettering  of  living 
conditions  everywhere.  One  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  a  nurse  were  to  organize 
Si  country  district,  she  would  find  employment  and  a  helpful  healthful  life — provided 
she  does  not  undertake  more  than  anyone  ought  to  do.  In  the  management  of 
institutions,  health  departments  of  municipalities,  and  in  general  in  the  prevention 
of  sickness  and  promotion  of  better  standards  of  living,  the  nurse  will  be  more  and 
more  an  effective  and  beneficent  worker.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  organized  de- 
partments of  nursing,  the  individual  nurse  is  not  likely  to  be  over-worked  to  the 
same  extent  she  sometimes  is  in  private  nursing. 

Eecommendation. 

Your  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  Provincial  Labour  Commission 
undertake  the  following  work : 

1.  An  enquiry  as  to  whether  the  nursing  profession  is  becoming  over-crowded 
and  if  hospitals  should  continue  to  graduate  trained  nurses  at  the  present  rate. 
Data  to  be  collected  as  to  the  number  of  Canadian  nurses  trained  in  the  United 
States  who  return  to  practise  in  Canada. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

WOMEN  WHO  WOKK  BY  THE  DAY. 


Unemployment, 

Women  who  work  by  the  day,  generally  known  as  charwomen,  wash,  iron, 
scrub  and  clean;  they  have  not  the  regular  employment  of  domestics,  except  in  the 
case  of  office  cleaners ;  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  married  women  with  children, 
widows  with  children  or  deserted  wives.  The  number  of  women  who  work  by  the 
day  is  increased  in  times  of  depression.  In  the  winter  of  1915,  a  great  many  were 
seeking  such  work;  but  even  in  normal  times  there  are  some  thousands  of  married 
women  in  Ontario  so  employed.  In  April  and  May,  and  in  September,  October  and 
part  of  November,  most  women  who  want  work  by  the  day  can  find  employment. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year,  there  is  more  or  less  unemployment.  In  the  slack 
season  of  1914  and  1915,  there  was  considerable  unemployment  for  two  reasons: 
because  of  the  unemployment  of  their  husbands,  women  were  looking  for  work  by 
the  day,  who,  in  normal  times,  would  not  have  needed  to  add  to  the  family  income ; 
and  second,  there  was  less  employment  by  the  day  than  usual,  because  of  the  general 
cutting  down  of  household  expenditure.  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  unemployment  among  these  women,  but  it  has  been 
considerable.     There  is  likely  to  be  some  unemployment  in  the  winter  of  1915-16. 

Number  Engaged  in  Employment  and  Nationality. 

The  statistics  by  occupation  supplied  by  the  Census  give  the  number  of  char- 
women in  Ontario  for  1911,  as  1,000.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-two  charwomen 
registered  at  the  Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League  from  September,  1914,  to 
March,  1915,  and  this  number  has  gone  on  increasing.  Five  day  nurseries 
in  Toronto  have  a  registration  of  workers  varying  from  75  to  250.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  between  600  and  700  charwomen  are  on  the  registers  of  these  day  nurseries. 
A  considerable  percentage  of  the  registration  at  the  Women's  Patriotic  League  is 
probably  included  in  these  figures.  Many  charwomen  have  their  own  customers 
and  do  not  register  at  any  employment  centre.  There  are,  besides,  the  office 
cleaners.  It  is  evident  that  in  Toronto  alone  there  must  be  between  2,000  and 
3,000  women  who  work  by  the  day  and  who  are  practically  all  women  with  children. 
Probably  another  1,000  or  1,500  should  be  added  for  the  other  cities  and  towns  of 
the  Province. 

Comparatively  few  Canadian-born  women  seek  this  employment.  The 
majority  are  said  to  be  English,  with  a  small  percentage  Scotch  and  Irish.  One 
employer  of  office  cleaners  said  that  75  per  cent,  of  those  who  applied  for  cleaning 
work  were  English. 

Training. 

Few  of  the  workers  can  be  described  as  highly  efficient  or  even  as  efficient.  In 
this  employment,  as  in  almost  every  other  women's  employment,  it  is.  said  that  every 
good  worker  who  knows  how  to  do  her  work  is  certain  of  employment.  In  the  case 
of  women  who  work  by  the  day,  however,  the  number  of  efficient  workers  is  com- 
paratively so  small,  that  a  good  worker  is  at  an  unusual  iulvantaiio ;  matrons  of  day 
nurseries  say  any  woman  employer  who  once  has  a  good  worker  will  always  give  her 
steady  employment.      That'  is  to  say,  if  a  capable  woman  comes  to  a  day  nursery 
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looking  for  work,  she  needs  to  be  placed  only  once  or  twice.  After  that  she  has 
her  own  regular  customers.  The  training  required  is  simple  domestic  training — to 
be  able  to  wash,  iron  and  clean.  If  the  woman  worker  has  not  acquired  this 
knowledge  in  her  own  home,  or  when  she  was  a  girl  before  she  came  to  Canada, 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  her  to  get  this  training  here.  The  woman  employer, 
if  she  is  willing  and  if  she  has  the  necessary  knowledge,  time  and  strength,  can 
train  her  domestic  worker;  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  her  to  teach  the  woman  who 
works  for  her  by  the  day.  Yet  there  is  great  need  for  this  simple  domestic  training 
if  the  efficiency  and  steady  employment  of  these  women  workers  are  to  be  secured. 
An  effort  is  being  made  by  one  of  the  day  nurseries  to  give  the  workers  training 
in  laundry  work.  It  is  especially  in  laundry  work  that  training  is  needed.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  women  who  work  by  the  day  have  also  to 
work  at  home;  they  have  seldom  time  or  strength  to  spare  for  training.  Their 
inefficiency  as  domestic  workers  is  evident  in  many  cases  in  their  own  homes. 
But  amongst  women's  employments,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  heavily 
handicapped  worker.  The  woman  is  herself  untrained,  or  imperfectly  trained. 
She  has  a  home  to  keep  and  children  to  care  for.  She  goes  out  to  work  by  the  day 
because  she  needs  the  money  for  the  support  of  the  family  home.  To  expect  her  to 
acquire  training  and  efficiency  is  to  expect  a  good  deal.  Training  must  be  given 
when  she  is  a  girl,  and  before  she  marries. 

Organization  and  Standardization. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  associations  of  women  employers,  nor  of  women  who 
work  by  the  day.  But  the  day's  work  is  fairly  standardized.  The  pay  is  $1.25  a 
day,  meals  and  car-tickets.  The  length  of  the  day  varies  from  8  to  5,  8.30  to  5.30, 
and  so  on;  a  little  while  later  in  the  morning  is  not  as  a  rule  counted  strictly  by 
the  employer,  nor  is  a  little  while  later  at  night  counted  strictly  by  the  employee. 

Present  Employment  Offices. 

The  only  employment  offices — with  the  exception  of  the  Women's  Patriotic 
League  Employment  Bureaux,  and  a  few  examples  of  church  emplo)n3ient  bureaux — 
are  day  nurseries.  These  excellent  institutions  are  maintained  to  care  for  the  chil- 
dren of  women  who  work  by  the  day,  and  to  find  the  women  work.  The  employ- 
ment departments  of  day  nurseries,  it  may  be  said,  are  regarded  as  a  considerable 
convenience  by  women  employers.  It  is  convenient  to  be  able  to  telephone  for  a 
woman  to  do  some  extra  cleaning,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  a  tolerable  worker. 
The  woman  employer  pays  no  fee  for  this  service,  but  she  may  be  a  subscriber  to 
the  day  nurseries  which  are  maintained  by  subscriptions  from  the  public,  municipal 
grants,  and  from  fees  paid  by  the  mothers  who  work  by  the  day.  Ten  cents  a  day 
is  charged  for  the  care  of  one  child;  fifteen  for  two  children,  and  so  on.  One  or 
two  of  these  day  nurseries  care  for  one  hundred  children  every  day,  except  Sunday. 
On  October  19th,  1915,  one  day  nursery  had  103  children.  Of  these  22  were 
babies  under  a  year  and  a  half ;  33  were  children  able  to  walk  a  little,  but  not  old 
enough  to  be  left  alone;  47  were  school  children. 

The  percentage  of  widows  and  deserted  wives  who  register  at  the  day  nurseries 
is  large.  It  is  given  in  one  instance  as  about  one-third.  In  another  instance  out 
of  a  registration  of  120,  22  were  deserted  wives  and  19  were  widows. 

Generally  speaking,  if  they  can  find  employment  women  who  work  by  the  day 
are  engaged  every  day  in  the  week,  with  the  exception,  in  most  cases,  of  one  working 
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day,  Saturday.  The  number  oi'  (children  afl'ected  by  this  employment  certainly  is 
not  less  than  2,000  or  3,000  in  Toronto  alone.  Day  nurseries  give  the  average  of 
children  in  a  family  lei't  in  their  care  as  two,  except  in  one  instance  when  the 
average  was  given  as  three.  The  statement  prepared  for  the  Unemployment  Com- 
mission by  the  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Women's  Patriotic  League,  with  a  total 
registration  of  592  charwomen  gives  the  number  of  those  having  dependants  as 
386.     In  130  cases,  the  number  of  dependants  is  given  as  three  or  more. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  this  employment  is  the  effect  which  it  has  on  the 
home  of  the  woman  who  works  by  the  day  and  on  the  future  of  the  children.  In 
the  case  of  the  office  cleaner,  the  best  paid  workers  get  $30  a  month,  which  is  good 
pay  as  compared  with  that  of  like  employments.  But  the  hours  are  from  6.30 
till  9  in  the  morning  and  from  5.30  till  9  in  the  evening.  It  needs  little  reflection 
to  understand  what  these  hours  mean  to  the  children  at  home.  Who  helps  the 
children  to  dress,  gives  them  breakfast  and  sees  them  off  to  school;  who  meets 
them  when  they  come  back  from  school,  gives  them  their  evening  meal,  and  puts 
them  to  bed  ?  This  neglect  of  home  duties  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  woman ;  her 
responsibility  in  reality  may  be  very  small.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that 
these  children  in  the  future  will  help  to  enlarge  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  or 
underemployed,  and  in  tlio  case  of  little  girls,  they  likely,  when  they  grow  up,  will 
be  also  somewhat  inefficient  women  who  work  by  the  day. 

Three  suggestions  may  he  offered  to  the  managers  of  day  nurseries.  If  they 
were  to  conduct  among  their  patrons  and  others  a  canvass  for  employment,  much 
could  be  done  to  prevent  unemployment  in  the  dull  seasons  of  extra  household 
work.  If  during  the  distress  of  the  winter  of  1914-15,  the  women  of  the  various 
churches  had  organized  a  canvass  among  the  church  population,  asking  how  many 
required  a  day^s  work  or  a  half  day's  work,  once  a  week,  or  once  in  two  weeks,  or 
even  once  a  month,  it  is  believed  that  work  would  have  been  provided  for  many 
women  anxious  to  work  by  the  day.  who,  as  it  was,  were  compelled  to  remain  idle, 
with  resulting  distress  to  their  families. 

It  is  also  suggested  in  connection  with  this  campaign  that  educational  work 
should  be  undertaken  to  develop  the  demand  for  extra  house  assistance.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  there  is  an  under-supply  of  regular  domestic  workers  is  to  be 
found  in  the  long  hours  of  that  employment,  and  in  the  fact  that  domestic  workers 
are  often  disappointed  in  getting  off-time  which  has  been  promised  to  them.  There 
are  many  women  who  for  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  would  be  glad  to  look  after 
the  house  on  the  maid's  afternoon  and  evening  out,  or  who  could  be  secured  for 
a  small  sum  to  take  charge  of  the  house  in  the  evening  when  the  maid  is  either 
out  or  off  duty.  This  plan  would  help  to  remedy  what  is  known  as  the  "  servant 
problem."  Girls  will  not  take  work  in  which  they  are  on  duty  twelve  hours,  as 
long  as  they  can  get  employment  with  a  ten  or  eight  hour  day. 

In  the  matter  of  providing  training  for  the  woman  who  works  by  the  day, 
it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  day  nursery  has  begun  a  laundry  where 
workers  are  to  be  trained.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  usefulness  of  the  day 
nursery  as  an  employment  centre  would  be  increased  if  greater  use  was  made 
of  the  plan  already  in  operation  in  some  day  nurseries  where  no  worker  is  registered 
whose  work  does  not  reach  a  certain  fixed  standard  of  efficiency.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  means  by  which  a  woman  worker  whose  work  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
can  be  compelled  to  take  training,  but  it  is  suggested  that  private  benevolence 
might  provide  a  fund  which  could  be  used  to  pay  a  woman  in  need  of  training 
for  a  day  or  half -day  spent  in   being  taught  how  to   do  simple  domestic  work. 
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Such  training  would  be  of  great  benefit,  not  only  in  getting  work,  but  in  im- 
proving the  standard  of  living  conditions  in  the  homes  which  are  already  visited 
by  officers  of  the  day  nursery. 

The  real  occupation  of  the  average  woman  who  works  by  the  day  is  that  of 
home-making  and  the  care  of  children.  Her  occupation  as  charwoman  is  not  her 
real  work,  but  is  entered  upon  because  of  economic  necessity,  and  is  largely  in- 
jurious to  her  true  employment.  It  is  believed  that  a  step  in  advance  in  the 
interests  of  all  women's  employments  would  be  taken  should  educational  authorities 
and  the  State  recognize  home-making  and  the  care  of  children  as  women's  em- 
ployments requiring  training,  skill  and  efficiency.  It  would  aid  women  who 
are  home-makers  and  engaged  in  taking  care  of  children  if  the  importance 
of  these  employments,  both  economic  and!  social,  was  nationally  and  definitely 
recognized.  The  public  would  understand  better  the  loss  which  results  when 
women  engaged  in  these  employments  are  taken  away  to  earn  money  by  charing 
and  in  other  work  of  a  like  character.  Women  who  leave  paid  employments  to 
become  home-makers  and  to  have  the  care  of  children  would  be  less  likely  to 
think  they  had  lost  their  economic  value  if  these  primary  occupations  of  women 
were  given  their  true  importance.  Some  hundred's  of  thousands  of  women  in 
Canada  are  home-makers  and  have  the  care  of  children.  The  statistics  of  other 
women's  employments  are  not  to  be  compared  in  economic  and  social  importance 
with  these  statistics.  It  would  be  of  benefit  if  some  account  of  home-making 
and  the  care  of  children  was  added  to  the  Census  of  Canada. 

It  is  not  possible  under  present  conditions  to  suggest  any  restrictions  on 
the  employment  of  women  with  young  children,  even  although  it  is  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  the  community  that  they  should  be  free  to  work  at  home. 
Every  improvement  in  the  employment  of  men  is  likely  to  lessen  the  employment 
of  married  women  in  charing  and  other  work.  Remedies  which  will  make  it 
more  economically  advantageous  for  the  women  to  stay  at  home  than  to  go  out 
for  $1.25  a  day  are  the  only  developments  which  are  likely  to  be  of  immediate 
service  in  lessening  this  emplo3rQient.  An  improved  knowledge  of  food  values,  of 
how  to  buy  wisely  and  economically,  of  sewing  and  the  re-making  of  clothes, 
of  thrift  and  saving  with  an  understanding  of  the  "  budget-plan  "  of  household 
living  and  expenditure,  and  the  use  of  small  gardens  to  grow  vegetables,  are 
means  by  which  the  woman  may  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  a  small  weekly 
income.  This  knowledge  should  be  taught  to  girls  at  home  whenever  possible,  and 
certainly  at  school. 

Recommendations. 

Your  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  Provincial  Labour  Commission 
undertake  the  following  work : 

1.  A  study  of  the  employment  of  women  who  work  by  the  day,  with  a  special 
view  to  the  effect  on  the  workers'  children;  the  employment  of  office  cleaners 
to  be  studied  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  it  may  not  be  a  more  suitable 
and  advantageous  employment  for  men. 

Other  recommendations  of  a  general  character  which  affect  this  employment 
will  be  found  in  Part  I,  p.   72. 
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KlOHTY-ONE    COUKTKY    POSITIONS:    AN    ANALYSIS    OK    CaSKS    OF    TTnEMPLOYKD 

Women  Sent  to  Country  Positions. 

The  Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League  during  the  antiinin  of  1914  and  winter 
of  1915  arranged  to  send  domestic  help  to  the  country.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  Con- 
venor of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  this  work,  kindly  furnislied  the  Unemploy- 
ment Commission  with  particulars  of  81  cases  in  which  employment  had  been 
found  for  workers  in  the  country.  The  total  numher  of  positions  found  exceeded 
one  hundred,  but  for  various  reasons,  it  was  impossible  to  furnish  a  study  of  every 
case.     Tlie  number  studjed  was,  therefore,  limited  to  81. 

The  average  monthly  wage  for  the  81  positions,  exclusive  of  7  married  couples, 
was  $9.25.  The  average  monthly  wage  for  54  out  of  the  81  positions  was  $7.00. 
In  a  number  of  cases  dependants  accompanied  the  worker  to  the  country  position ; 
and  in  some  cases  the  keep  and  lodging  of  worker  and  dependant  was  the  only  wage. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  widows  in  getting  work  to  support  themselves 
and  their  children  is  illustrated  by  this,  study.  Twenty  cases  out  of  the  81  were 
widows,  and  of  these  10  took  dependants  to  the  country  with  them,  in  each  case  at 
low  wages. 

Eleven  girls  of  seventeen  years  of  age  and  under  with  no  training  were  sent 
to  country  positions  at  $5.00  a  month.  In  most  cases  they  had  previously  lived 
at  home.  This  study  with  other  evidence  shows  that  numbers  of  girls  of  sixteen 
and  seventeen  have  no  training,  not  even  domestic  training,  by  means  of  which 
to  earn  a  living,  and  that  their  employment  and  training  is  a  serious  problem. 

Nearly  half  the  number  of  positions  filled  were  given  to  women  and  girls 
who  were  without  training  and  could  obtain  only  the  loAvest  monthly  wage,  varying 
from  board  and  lodging  to  $5.00  and,  in  some  cases,  $10.00  a  month. 

A  considerable  number  of  women  who  appeared  to  be  not  normal  mentally 
applied  for  work  at  the  Women's  Patriotic  League.  At  the  bureau  for  country 
positions,  a  list  was  kept  of  19  such  applicants,  said  to  form  7I/2  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  applying  for  work  in  the  countr}^ 

The  bureau  as  far  as  possible  kept  in  touch  with  those  placed  in  country 
positions.  Some  of  the  workers  returned  to  the  city;  a  few  because  they  were 
unsatisfactory,  several  because  they  were  dissatisfied.  The  friendly  advice  given 
in  this  employment  bureau  and  the  personal  interest  taken  in  each  case  resulted 
in  69  permanent  positions  being  secured  for  workers  who  were  not  in  every  case 
promising.  The  bureau  also  succeeded  in  separating  the  unemployable  from 
the  employable  in  a  number  of  cases.  Arrangements  were  made  for  several  women 
unable  to  work  to  be  taken  into  city  institutions.  It  is  apparent  from  this  report, 
and  from  other  evidence  secured  during  the  present  investigation,  that  the  matter 
of  providing  care  for  mentally  unfit  persons  is  a  question  of  urgency. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

EEPLIES  AND   STATISTICS   FROM   REFOEMATORY  AND   PENAL 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN. 


An  enquiry  was  sent  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  four  Ontario  reform  and 
penal  institutions  for  girls  and  women  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  effect 
want  of  training  and  vocational  guidance  has  had  on  the  present  difficulty  and 
on  the  possible  employment  of  the  inmates.  The  answers  to  this  enquiry  are 
summarized  below. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  four  institutions  was  317.  Of  these  178  were 
native  Canadian;  108  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  31  foreign. 

Of  the  total  number  of  inmates  156  were  under  20  years  of  age;  42  were 
between  20  and  25 ;  105  were  between  25  and  50 ;  and  14  were  over  50. 

It  should  be  specially  noted  with  regard  to  the  questions  of  restoration  and 
employment,  how  ■  young  many  of  these  girls  and  women  are,  and  what  a 
large  proportix)n  is  native  Canadian.  In  one  institution,  with  120  inmates,  the 
ages  are  from  11  years  to  18. 

In  reply  to  enquiry  as  to  what  was  known  of  home  conditions,  the  answers 
S€nt  were  as  follows :  "As  far  as  I  can  ascertain  none  had  much  chance.  The 
home  was  not  riojht."  This  question  was  not  answered  from  one  institution.  In 
two  other  institutions,  with  a  total  of  233  inmates,  those  who  have  come  from 
unsatisfactory  homes  are  reckoned  at  205.  The  detailed  replies  for  these  two 
institutions  are  as  follows :  "Fifteen  come  from  good  homes ;  30  from  unsatis- 
factory homes ;  53  from  really  bad  homes ;  and  22  have  no  home."  "Thirteen 
from  good  homes ;  100  from  unsatisfactory  homes." 

As  to  the  number  of  mental  defectives  in  these  institutions  the  statement  of  an 
expert  is  that  the  number  varies  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  In  one  institution,  with 
113  inmates,  mental  defectives  were  returned  as  30  in  number.  In  another  in- 
stitution, with  120  inmates,  21  are  reported  as  "decidedly  defective."  This  means 
that  a  considerable  number  in  addition  are  not  so  obviously  defective.  The  total 
number  of  mental  defectives  in  the  four  institutions  cannot  be  far  short  of  SO  and 
may  be  between  90  and  100. 

Since  none  of  these  institutions  is  intended  for  the  permanent  care  of  any 
class  of  inmates,  it  is  evident  that  this  comparatively  large  number  of  mental 
defectives  will  again  seek  employment  within  a  short  time ;  will  add  to  the  numbers 
of  the  unemployed;  and  are  really  in  most  cases  unemployable,  except  under  care 
and  supervision  in  an  institution  where  they  may  become  largely  self-supporting. 

Replies  with  regard  to  training,  employment  and  vocational  guidance  are 
as  follows: 

"  Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  those  mentally  sound  do  well  after  leaving  the  in- 
stitution when  they  have  been  taught  a  trade."  This  reply  is  from  the  institution 
in  which  the  ages  of  the  inmates  vary  from  11  to  18. 

In  reply  to  the  questiK)n,  what  is  the  strongest  factor  in  setting  inmates  in  a 
good  way  of  living,  answers  given  are :  "  Interesting  work — always  provided  there 
is  an  awakening  of  the  soul."  The  next  strongest  factor  is  "  Innocent  recreation. 
I  do  n-ot  mean  to  deprecate  the  great  power  of  living  religious  influence,  but  I  do 
think  the  ground  must  be  prepared  for  the  f]:.ood  seed." 

[194] 
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"  Vocational  guidance  in  youth  would  have  effected  very  great  improvement. 
Most  of  them  are  without  resources.  They  need  training  in  almost  every  direction. 
They  are  not  likely  to  hecome  decent  citizens  without  training  in  indufitrial 
work." 

In  reply  to  the  same  questions  as  above:  "To  impress  them  with  strong 
religious  belief  and  practice.  The  next  strongest  factor  is  skill  in  some  one  kind 
of  work." 

"'Careful  vocational  guidance  would  meet  many  of  their  defects." 

These  replies  are  submitted  as  strong  evidence  that  training  for  some  partic- 
ular employment  would  greatly  assist  in  lessening  the  creation  of  a  class  of  un- 
employables  and  of  a  class  who  are  unemployed,  although  employable;  and  that 
vocational  guidance  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  young  people. 

The  returns  from  the  Toronto  Gaol  contain  the  following  among  other 
particulars : 

The  day  when  the  enquiry  was  answered  was  August  3rd,  1915. 
On  that  day  there  were  32  women  inmates  in  the  gaol. 

10  for  the  first  time. 

6  for  the  second  time. 
1  for  the  third  time. 
4  for  the  fifth  time. 

4  from  five  to  ten  times. 

7  over  ten  times. 

Of  these,  1  was  under  20;  8  were  between  20  and  25;  21  were  between  25  and 
50 ;  1  was  over  50. 

In  reply  to  a  question  asking  how  many  had  been  admitted  during  the  last 
Government  year,  "repeaters"  not  to  be  counted  more  than  once,  the  number 
given  was  995. 

The  present  sequence  in  the  lives  of  many  of  these  unfortunate  women  is 
from  the  police  court  to  the  gaol,  the  Mercer,  the  hospital,  the  House  of  Industry, 
and  so  on  continuously,  not  always  in  the  same  order,  but  always  with  the  same 
end,  a  life  of  unemployment,  harm  and  misery. 

Recommendation. 

Your  Commissioners  recommend : 

1.  That  the  prison  farm  system,  which  has  been  begun  for  women  prisoners, 
be  extended  as  speedily  and  widely  as  practicable,  with  an  indeterminate  sentence 
and  that  inmates  of  reformatories  who  have  no  trade  receive  training  in  some 
skilled  occupation. 
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cs. 


Every  country  applies  palliatives  to  its  unemployment  problem.     It  ^Wr.  Tlnmias 
is  difficult  to  deal  with  this  courageously,  for  public  opinion  must  be     '    "^j"* 
educated  at  the  same  time.  ning  Adviser, 

The  problem  must  be  put  on  a  business  basis.     No  business  can  avoid  of  conserva- 
investiffatinsr  fluctuations  in  its  market.     There  must  be  some  means  of  ^^°"'  Ottawa. 

.  .   .  .  .  Toronto, 

determining  the  conditions  on  which  to  found  a  policy.  March  23, 

1915 

In  the  United  States,  the  system  of  collecting  statistics  is,  perhaps, 
better  organized  than  in  England,  but  the  full  information  collected  does 
not  lead  to  practical  results.     Statisics  should  be  collected  for  a  purpose,  ck)nection 
and  action  should  be  based  on  them.     "  The  thing  is  to  have  a  definite  o'  statist! 
goal,  and  collect  statistics  with  the  object  of  attaining  it,  to  combine 
American  science  with  British  action." 

In  England,  the  collection  of  statistics  relating  to  labour  is  the 
business  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  is  done  through  the  Labour 
Unions,  and  the  Labour  Exchanges.  Apart  from  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which  administers  the  Poor  Law,  it  is  responsible  for  labour  ques- 
tions. Its  activities  include  the  inspection  of  factories  and  the  control 
of  Labour  Exchanges. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  organize  the  regular  collection  of  statistics 
in  Ontario  without  the  maintenance  of  a  Provincial  Department  for  the 
purpose.  Powers  of  compulsion  will  be  necessary  for  the  collection  of 
adequate  statistics.  It  is  difficult  to  drive  a  democratic  people,  but  this 
Department  must  be  deserving  of  such  confidence  as  to  warrant  its  pos- 
session of  compulsory  powers.  The  knowledge  which  it  obtains  can  be 
supplemented  by  the  Census,  which  should  be  taken  at  intervals  of  less 
than  ten  years. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  of  this  Province  at  present  includes  pubiic 
the  Bureau  of  Labour.  There  is  a  distinct  connection  between  Public  ^^u,.^"^ 
Works  and  Labour,  and  perhaps  there  should  be  two  Deputy  Ministers, 
one  of  them  responsible  for  ordinary  Public  Works,  and  the  other  re- 
sponsible for  Labour.  "  You  have  got  your  Ontario  Factory  Inspectors 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  they  should  be  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  It  seems  desirable  to  create  a  Deputy  Minister 
of  Labour  under  the  Department  of  Public  Works." 

In  England,  expenditure  on  roads  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to 
the  prevention  of  unemployment.  The  Road  Board  was  formed  as  part 
of  the  Development  Commission  four  or  five  years  ago.  Motor  traffic 
was  damaging  the  roads,  and  a  tax  was  placed  on  gasoline,  which,  with 
other  levies,  secured  a  fund  for  road  improvement.  The  Road  Board  has 
power  to  make  roads  and  to  grant  money  to  the  local  authorities,  which 
do  this  for  themselves.  It  is  independent  of  any  other  Government  De- 
partment, and  the  Minister  responsible  is  Mr.  Lloyd-George  himself. 
Since  it  was  created,  it  has  accumulated  large  funds  in  excess  of  its  ex- 
penditure. This  will  enable  it  to  begin  work  on  a  large  scale,  when 
unemployment  becomes  acute.     Thus,  it  is  spending  monev  wisely  on 
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road  improvement,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  distress  among  the 
workers.  So  far  there  has  been  no  slackness  in  employment  to  justify 
the  use  of  that  money. 

The  Provincial  Government  might  well  undertake  an  enterprise  of 
this  character.  It  might  also  clear  and  drain  land  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Ordinary  relief  work  is  generally  very  costly.  The  witness  once 
employed  400  men,  who  were  supplied  by  Government,  to  do  work  for  a 
private  company.  "  They  sent  us  down  musicians,  tailors,  bricklayers 
and  others  to  do  the  work  of  navvies.  The  cost  of  ordinary  labour  was 
12c.  an  hour.  These  men  did  half  the  work  of  ordinary  labour,  and  so 
had  only  half  the  normal  earning  capacity  of  unskilled  workmen."  Even 
in  times  of  depression,  men  must  be  given  work  of  a  kind  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  and  the  judicious  regulation  of  Public  Expenditure  could 
ensure  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  unemployment  is,  to  some  extent, 
determined  by  the  expenditure  of  local  bodies.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
wise  for  this  reason  to  make  a  Department  of  Labour  part  of  a  new 
Department  dealing  with  Municipalities. 

Unless  the  Provincial  Government  goes  into  every  township  and  con- 
trols the  expenditure  of  money  there,  the  municipalities  must  be  the  chief 
spending  authorities  for  labour  purposes.  "  I  think  that  those  who  spend 
should  be  responsible  as  far  as  possible  for  organizing  work  they  do. 
In  that  way  you  get  the  fullest  measure  of  autonomy,  making  each  local- 
ity responsible  for  its  own  unemployed,  even  if  it  receives  a  grant  from 
Government.^' 

In  England,  when  the  war  began,  Parliament  agreed  on  a  measure 
by  which  $20,000,000  was  set  aside  for  building  houses.^  This  was  in 
anticipation  of  widespread  unemployment  in  the  building  trades.  The 
money  was  to  be  advanced  to  any  local  authorities  who  might  require  it ; 
10  per  cent,  as  a  free  grant  and  90  per  cent,  as  a  loan,  with  interest  at 
41/2  per  cent.,  to  be  repaid  in  equal  annual  instalments  of  principal  and 
interest,  over  a  period  of  sixty  years.  Annual  pa}Tnents  are  calculated 
at  the  rate  of  $4.17  per  each  $100  advanced. 

Expenditure  on  public  buildings  can,  in  many  cases,  be  made  at  any 
time  within  a  considerable  period.  During  certain  periods  of  slackness, 
it  would  be  possible  to  construct  public  buildings,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  would  not  be  built  for  several  years.  "You  might  put 
an  extra  wing  on  your  Post  Office,  or  build  a  new  Post  Office  two  or  three 
years  before  you  wanted  it,  or,  you  might  suspend  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing for  a  few  years  in  time  of  pro.?rperity." 

One  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  form  a  separate  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  to  deal  with  finance.  As  time  went  on,  it  would 
find  that  it  was  overlapping  with  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in 
regard  to  labour  questions,  and  then  a  readjustment  of  their  functions 
might  be  arranged. 

"  I  am  astonished  at  the  different  directions  from  which  this  question 
of  the  need  for  a  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  has  come  to  me.  The 
Bondholders  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  pressing  it ;  they  feel 
that  they  cannot  continue  freely  to  loan  money  until  there  is  a  more 
responsible  control  of  municipal  expenditure.     Then  at  the  Good  Roads 
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Congress,  the  relation  between  the  Federal,  Provincial  and  Municipal 
Governments  in  regard  to  the  making  of  roads  was  discussed,  and  several 
other  bodies  are  making  representations  in  the  same  connection.  It 
seems  very  desirable  that  such  a  Department  should  be  created." 

The  British  Government  has  many  compulsory  powers  which  are 
never  used  except  as. a  support  to  moral  suasion.  It  is  considered  public 
policy  in  England  to  use  pressure  in  matters  affecting  public  health  by 
withholding  grants  to  tlie  local  authorities,  and  it  has  been  projwsed  in 
connection  with  town  planning  that  grants  should  be  withheld  from  local 
authorities  which  neglect  this  important  matter,  on  the  ground  that  they 
fail  to  deal  with  an  urgent  public  need.  In  this  Province,  Government 
could  make  advances  to  local  authorities  in  proportion  as  they  main- 
tained their  roads  in  good  condition.  The  same  principle  might  be 
a/pplied  to  matters  of  public  health  and  sanitation.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  wrong  for  a  government  to  withhold  its  approval  of  ex- 
penditure on  sewage  disposal,  or  some  other  urgent  local  need,  on  the 
ground  that  the  local  authorities  had  neglected  to  do  some  other  work. 
The  ground  on  which  it  might  refuse  would  be  that  the  work  was  bad 
engineering. 


The  system  of  dispensing  charity  through  many  different  bodies  has    ?^*\  ?{f  ^V* 
not  only  failed  to  cope  with  destitution  in  Toronto,  but  on  the  contrary,  j^^  ^^y      ' 
has  defeated  and  disappointed  the  citizens'  well  meant  intentions,  and  Chief  of 
failed  to  reach  the  deserving  poor,  who  would  starve  before  making  their  Toronto, 
conditions  known,  or  thereby  be  pauperized.  f^f^-  ^• 

"  For  instance,  it  will  be  remembered  last  winter  when  demands  were 
being  made  upon  the  Ontario  Government  and  the  City  Officials,  that 
large  crowds  were  pressed  into  the  street  processions.  The  Civic  Officials 
made  provision  to  feed  up  to  2,000  daily  in  the  House  of  Industry. 
After  several  days  (owing  to  the  class  and  standing  of  those  applying  for 
food)  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  seventy-four  men  under  arrest 
charged  with  vagrancy.  When  they  were  searched,  over  $1,500  between 
cash  and  bank  accounts  was  found  in  their  possession,  averaging  $2C 
each.  Seventy-three  of  the  seventy-four  were  imprisoned,  terms  varying 
from  sixty  days  to  three  months.  This  resulted  in  a  considerable  falling 
off  of  the  number  applying  for  food  at  the  House  of  Industry." 

^lost  ^agrants  are  victims  of  intemperance.  When  a  man  becomes  a 
slave  of  strong  drink,  all  the  resourcefulness,  ingenuity  and  desire  to 
work  are  destroyed  in  him.  Drink  is  responsible  in  the  main  for  all 
pauperism,  more  particularly  for  the  unemployed  semi-criminal  vagrant. 

The  witness  then  related  how  some  thirty  years  ago  he  counted  forty- 
eight  able-bodied  men  leaving  one  police  station  after  having  got  a 
night's  lodging.     He  advised  stiffer  action. 

It  was  decided  to  send  the  more  able-bodied  of  such  vagrants  to  the 
Central  Prison  where  they  could  get  work  and  be  supported  by  the 
Province. 

"The  result  of  this  decision  was  that  these  men  started  leaving  the 
city  in  droves  and  for  a  long  time  we  were  not  bothered  with  them 
because  they  knew  what  to  expect." 
14  u. 
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"  Now  tlie  same  thing  is  occurring  again.  Men  are  coming  into 
Toronto  from  the  mining  camps,  lumber  camps,  and  smaller  places, 
spending  their  money  in  drink,  and  complaining  of  not  being  able  to  get 
work.  A  lot  of  them  don't  want  it  and  wouldn't  take  it  if  they  had  a 
chance.  This  class  of  men  augment  the  already  too  numerous  criminal 
class.'^ 

In  dealing  with  vagrants,  the  witness  would  develop  widely  the 
system  of  Industrial  Farms.  "  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
every  able-bodied  non-resident,  who  is  without  means  and  unwilling  to 
work,  should  be  placed  under  restraint  for  at  least  six  months,  and  fur- 
nished with  remunerative  employment.  After  deducting  sufficient  for 
his  maintenance,  I  would  apply  the  residue  in  his  best  interest.*' 

The  witness  does  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  plea  that  this 
brings  prison  labour  into  competition  with  free  labour.  Unless  a  prisoner 
is  furnished  with  productive  labour,  the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  and 
often  that  of  his  family,  falls,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  on  free  labour.  As 
a  productive  labourer,  the  prisoner  can  be  made  to  relieve  the  public  of 
that  burden  and  produce  his  maintenance. 

The  accumulated  earnings  of  the  prisoner,  to  which  he  has  a  right  on 
his  discharge,  should  be  controlled  by  some  central  board  of  management. 
The  money  should  be  meted  out  to  him,  in  accordance  with  his  neces- 
sities, until  such  time  as  his  reformation  justifies  the  board  in  giving 
him  these  savings.  Or  he  might  be  given  a  claim  for  board  and  lodging, 
at  a  house  within  reach  of  his  work,  equal  to  the  sum  which  is  due  to 
him.  Such  an  arrangement  would  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  danger  of 
giving  the  man  money,  and  prevent  him  from  selling  his  claim  on  the 
house.  The  methods  of  reclamation  practised  in  England  by  the  Salva- 
tion Armv  deserve  the  most  careful  study. 


Toronto, 
May  19, 
1915. 


Immigra 
tlon. 


Rey.  Audrey       Among  the  contributory  causes  of  unemployment,  the  witness  would 
Brown,     place  first: 

Our  system  of  taxation.  "  I  feel  that  by  penalizing  the  building  of 
homes  or  the  building  of  factories  by  taxing  them  when  they  are  built, 
we  thereby  handicap  to  that  extent  the  building  of  either  homes  or  fac- 
tories which  will  employ  labour." 

A  second  cause  of  unemployment  is  our  immigration  policy.  If  we 
selected  our  immigrants  more  carefully,  and  had  machinery  to  care  for 
them  from  the  time  of  landing,  till  they  were  placed  in  positions  suited 
to  their  needs  and  training,  we  should  have  fewer  unemployed  im- 
migrants. Many  come  to  this  country  with  a  trade,  and  cannot  find 
emplo)rment  in  it  here.  Some  Toronto  Poles  are  expert  farmers,  and  do 
not  know  that  farm  land  may  be  had  in  Canada.  They  come  to  Toronto 
by  night,  and  find  work  excavating  sewers ;  it  surprises  them  to  learn  that 
there  are  farms  in  Canada.  The  witness  took  a  census  of  a  large  Polish 
Night  Class  not  long  ago,  and  found  that  every  man  came  from  the  land 
in  Poland,  and  was  an  expert  farmer.  None  were  farming  here.  The 
Immigration  Commissions  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  prepared 
literature  which  they  place  in  the  hands  of  immigrants  on  landing.  Thus 
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the  immigrant  reads  in  his  own  language  what  opportunities  America 
can  oll'er.  This  would  be  no  less  useful  in  Canada.  "  We  have  a  man 
who  came  from  four  generations  of  expert  Clock  Makers  and  Engravers 
in  England,  who  was  handling  freight  at  the  C.P.l^  Station  until  his 
health  failed.  He  has  five  children  to  support.  One  of  the  City  Nurse? 
referred  him  to  me,  and  I  got  him  a  good  deal  of  work  fixing  clocks.  I 
have  given  him  copper  to  work  with,  although  he  has  not  worked  in 
copper,  and  he  is  doing  very  well." 

It  is  possible  that  the  foreign-born  are  more  adaptable  than  English 
immigrants. 

An  immigrant  may  hold  four  or  five  different  positions  before  he 
finds  one  suited  to  him.  But  he  can,  at  least,  be  saved  from  his  own 
ignorance.  "  I  find  families  who  have  been  induced  to  buy  a  $65.00  steel 
range  the  moment  they  landed ;  the  agent  had  succeeded  in  telling  them' 
that  there  was  no  other  stove  made  in  America." 

The  teaching  of  adult  immigrants  lacks  uniformity.  A  foreigner, 
who  has  studied  in  Toronto,  may  be  moved  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  only  to 
find  that  the  Night  School  in  that  City  has  a  different  organization,  and 
a  different  set  of  books,  from  that  which  he  has  known.  This  strange 
course  of  study  destroys  the  incentive  to  continue.  These  classes  might 
appeal  more  strongly  to  the  foreigner  with  a  less  childish  curriculum. 
For  instance,  in  Port  Arthur  the  children's  spelling  books  have  been  dis- 
carded. Big  men  no  longer  begin  with  '"  cat "  and  "  rat."  The  teaching 
is  based  on  Canadian  Implement  Catalogues,  and  the  pupil  is  learning 
about  farming  while  he  learns  the  language. 

"  For  immigrants  coming  from  the  land,  and  even  for  Canadians,  a 
Farm  Colony  plan  developed  in  the  north  land  would  be  an  interesting 
experiment.  We  could  take  a  group  of  these  people,  and  a  plot  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  create  a  farm  village.  The  Government  Farm  in  the 
centre  could  use  much  of  the  material  grown  by  the  farmers,  who,  living 
in  a  village  community,  would  not  suffer  from  the  isolation  of  an  ordinary 
settlement.     This  has  been  done,  I  think,  in  Denmark." 

Unemployment  is  also  connected  with  the  educational  system.  Every  Education, 
boy  and  girl  should  be  fitted  for  a  trade.  Little  is  done  at  present  in 
Ontario  to  further  vocational  guidance.  Technical  education  and  voca- 
tional guidance  could  possibly  be  combined.  As  practised  in  the  Schools 
of  Brookl3m,  the  Gary  System  does  vocational  work  by  letting  classes  in 
the  schools  elect  certain  members  to  help  the  school  mechanics.  A  boy 
will  help  the  plumber,  and  make  that  the  basis  of  essay  work.  Then,  he 
will  help  the  carpenter,  and  others.  Though  the  boys  who  do  this  have 
no  idea  of  choosing  a  vocation,  the  teacher  can  sense  their  aptitude  in 
this  way. 

The  years  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  are  usually  wasted.  Boys 
and  girls  of  this  age  wander  from  one  occupation  to  the  next,  and  seldom 
remain  for  life  in  any.  These  years  can,  perhaps,  be  bridged  by  the  part- 
time  system  of  technical  education,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  arbitrary 
rules  for  special  ages.  Many  town  boys  at  eleven  are  no  less  mature  than 
many  country  boys  at  thirteen.  The  financial  difficulty  connected  with 
part-time  technical  education  would  gradually  provide  its  own  solution. 
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mtnde^dness.  Feeble-mdndedness  is  a  fourth  contributory  cause.  No  community 
has  adequate  statistics  on  this  subject.  "  I  feel  that  if  all  of  our  families 
who  are  a  charge  on  outsiders  were  subject  to  the  Binet  Test,  about  fifty 
per  cent,  of  them  would  be  found  to  be  subnormal.^^ 

Many  of  these  men  earn  so  little  while  at  work,  that  they  cannot 
maintain  their  families  in  decency,  comfort  and  health.  They  can  per- 
form only  the  most  routine  operations  and  their  maximum  speed  is  soon 
reached. 

This  also  accounts  for  many  girls  wandering  from  firm  to  firm ;  they 
are  not  mentally  capable  of  remaining  on  one  job  for  any  length  of  time. 
Their  age  may  be  fifteen  or  eighteen,  but  they  have  the  habits  of  a  child 
of  nine  years. 

"  For  the  feebleminded,  I  have  three  suggestions :  First,  I  would 
have  a  psychological  test  of  every  immigrant,  as  ho  enters  the  country; 
second,  a  psychological  test  of  every  pupil,  as  he  enters  the  public  school ; 
third,  institutional  care  for  all  those  found  feebleminded." 

The  feebleminded  can  be  segregated  and  made  useful  along  the  lines: 
adopted  by  the  Vineland  Institution  in  New  Jersey.  The  State  should 
educate  the  children  of  the  State,  irrespective  of  mental  condition,  and 
should  give  them  a  system  of  education  suited  to  their  mental  ability. 

A  fifth  cause  of  unemployment  is  seasonal  occupation.  One  pro- 
vision for  seasonal  workers  might  take  the  form  of  public  works.  "  For 
instance,  on  our  Government  Crown  Lands  in  the  North,  a  good  deal  of 
timber  could  be  cut  in  winter.  I  am  not  sure  if  it  would  be  bad  policy 
for  the  Government  to  retain  control  of  some  mines  in  the  North,  and 
work  them  in  seasons  of  idleness  elsewhere." 

The  seasonal  demand  for  farm  labourers  could  be  renlo^■ed,  if  farmers 
were  led  to  build  cottages  for  their  men,  and  employ  them  by  the  year. 
^'  Our  own  Labour  Bureau  here  had  ninety-five  married  men  experienced 
farm  labourers;  the  farmers  were  clamoring  for  help,  but  had  no  houses 
for  them." 

The  absence  of  Public  Labor  Bureaux  is  another  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment. These  are  permanently  needed  not  only  to  register  those  out  of 
work,  but  to  classify  them  and  discover  their  capacity.  Vocational  work 
might  be  linked  with  these  Labor  Bureaux.  Social  Insurance  would  be 
another  safe-guard.  "  I  feel  that  if  we  could  work  out  a  system  of  in- 
surance so  that  his  family  were  assured  of  an  income,  when  the  man  was 
sick  or  out  of  work,  or  even  if  he  died,  we  should  prevent  many  from 
becoming  unemployable." 

Private  Employment  Bureaux  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 
The  witness  has  discovered  cases  in  which  it  seemed  (though  this  cannot 
be  proved)  that  foreigners  were  sent  in  relays,  and  discharged  to  make 
room  for  their  successors,  in  order  that  as  many  fees  as  possible  might  be 
collected.  Foreigners  are  also  exploited  by  the  keepers  of  boardino: 
houses,  and  by  padrones.  The  witness  thinks  that  many  men  receive 
about  $1.00  per  day  whose  '^  boss  "  is  given  $2.00  or  $2.50  for  their  labour. 
Men,  with  a  knov/ledge  of  foreign  languages,  buy  large  houses  and  cheap 
furniture,  and  rent  them  furnished  to  these  immigrants.  The  witness 
has  found  a  man  who  paid  $7.00  per  month  for  one  room.  The  system 
of  charging  in  advance  deprives  these  people  of  their  home  at  the  time 
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wlien  they  are  poorest,  and  until  the  British  Welcome  Eea^^ue  took  uj) 
this  work,  the  witness  knew  of  no  place  in  the  city  to  which  a  family 
could  go  from  the  time  wlieii  it  was  dispossessed  until  another  home  was 
found. 

The  witness  started  a  small  Toy  Industry  for  his  unemployed  parish-  vvorkand 
ioners,  and  found  that  with  materials  worth  $5.00,  a  man  could  usually 
make  toys  worth  $12.00.  This  returns  the  cost  of  their  materials  for  the 
next  week,  and  a  balance  of  $7.00  for  subsistence.  Only  those  toys  are 
made  which  unskilled  men  can  undertake.  The  business  employs  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  men,  and  is  working  on  a  co-operative  basis.  A  Satur- 
day Meeting,  to  discuss  cost  sheets  and  new  orders,  sets  aside  fifteen  per 
cent,  for  overhead  expenses,  and  divides  the  rest  among  the  men  on  a 
piece-work  basis.  "  We  have  tried  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  in  Canada,  Avith  the  aid  of  machinery,  in  an  8-hour  day,  and  at  a 
wage  at  which  Canadian  workmen  can  live  and  bring  up  children,  toys 
which  heretofore  have  been  made  by  child-labour  in  Genuany." 

The  witness  tries  to  help  a  family  that  needs  help,  with  a  ten-years' 
programme.  This  ten  years'  programme  involves  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  social  forces  in  the  city.  It  is  carried  out  through  the  Neighbor- 
.hood  Workers'  Association.  Plans  are  made  for  each  member  of  the 
family  with  a  view  to  producing  self-support.  Classes  in  dress-making, 
millinery,  shorthand  and  typewriting  are  provided,  and  others,  which  act 
as  a  feeder  to  the  Technical  Schools.  If  technical  education  were  de- 
centralized, it  would  command  more  confidence.  It  is  difficult  to  lead 
some  children  directly  to  the  technical  school.  They  dread  a  strange, 
large  institution.  Their  interest  in  manual  work  must  first  be  roused, 
and  technical  education  offered  as  a  privilege.  The  witness  thought  that 
the  cost  of  this  system  was  less  than  that  of  ordinary  poor  relief,  but 
stated  that  the  complexity  of  the  work  would  prevent  a  direct  comparison. 
If  all  the  public  schools  were  "open  every  night,  this  method  could  be 
followed  at  little  cost. 

The  witness  has  found  few  instances  in  which  unemployment  was  Personal 
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due  to  personal  bad  habits.       In  cases  of  drunkenness,  he  has  always  unempioy- 
doubted  whether  this  was  the  cause  of  unemployment,  or  unemployment  "^^"^• 
the  cause  of  drunkenness.     "  I  believe  there  are  many  of  us  who,  if  we 
had  the  problems  of  these  workmen,  would  want  to  forget  them  for 
awhile,  and  drown  them  in  a  glass  of  brandy." 

Had  there  been  no  war,  the  situation  would  have  been  acute,  and  the 
past  winter  would  have  been  the  worst  in  many  years.  When  the  w^ar 
came,  it  accelerated  matters.  The  witness  doubts  whether,  in  his  dis- 
trict, there  has  been  an  improvement  since  spring.  The  problem  of 
medical  attendance  is  the  most  serious  of  all.  "I  find  that  in  many  of 
our  families,  the  first  step  down  from  normal  living  occurred  at  the  time 
when  the  father  first  was  taken  sick.  He  found  himself  ailing,  but  could 
not  afford  $2.00  for  the  doctor.  Before  this  money  was  available,  he  was 
prostrated.  His  income  then  stopped,  and  the  doctor's  bill  replaced  it. 
The  family  ran  into  debt;  and  when  the  father  had  recovered,  this  am- 
ounted sometimes  to  $75.00."  To  one  of  these  families,  a  debt  of  this 
size  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  It  must  economize  to  pay  the  bills. 
The  first  saving  is  in  house  room.     The  congestion  produces  sickness 
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among  children,  which  ma}^  be  contagious  and  lead  to  quarantine.  In 
this  case,  the  father  cannot  go  to  work,  and  the  debt  increases.  The 
parents  can  see  no  possibilities  of  payment,  and  when  this  point  is 
reached,  they  do  not  care  what  happens.  Public  medical  service  would 
solve  this. 


Mr.  A.  H. 
Burnett, 

Department 
of  Public 
Health, 
Toronto, 
January  22, 
1916. 
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There  is  a  small  pauper  class  in  Toronto,  most  of  whose  members  are 
known  to  the  Police.  Most  of  them  are  English;  some  are  native  Can- 
adians; some  few  are  Americans,  who  have  crossed  the  border.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  among  them.  Some  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  The  witness  cannot  attempt  to  estimate  their  numbers.  In 
Canada  the  tramp  class  is  proportionally  not  as  large  as  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  drink  is  responsible  for  un- 
employment. It  causes  much  suffering,  but  often  the  drinking  man  is  a 
most  efficient  worker.  Men  in  irregular  work  are  often  in  continuous 
receipt  of  charity.  The  witness  considers  that,  in  normal  times,  those 
who  get  most  relief  are  casual  labourers.  Their  wages  are  small,  and  if 
they  lose  a  day  or  two,  they  find  themselves  in  destitution. 

Apart  from  the  paupers,  unemployment  in  Canada  is  an  urban  pro- 
blem. The  witness  made  an  investigation  in  the  fall  of  1914,  and 
found  that  except  in  the  Northwest,  there  was  practically  no  unemploy- 
ment throughout  the  small  towns.  It  is  impossible,  without  a  complete 
census  of  the  unemployed,  to  know  how  many  of  those  in  Toronto  come 
from  Western  Canada.  The  movement  across  the  border  is  seldom  large 
in  either  direction.  During  the  winter  of  1913-11,  when  industry  was 
depressed  in  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  there  was  a  very  large 
influx  from  those  cities. 

The  City  has  established  an  Employment  Bureau,  which  moves  on 
Wednesday  to  North  Toronto,  and  on  Thursday  to  Vv'est  Toronto.  At 
present,  it  does  little  more  than  register  those  who  want  work.  Few  jobs 
are  found  for  them,  and  no  great  effort  is  made  to  find  employment. 

In  addition  to  this,  both  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  have 
Immigration  Bureaux  in  Toronto.  These  have  recently  relaxed  their 
regulations,  in  order  to  find  work  for  the  native  unemployed,  as  well  as 
immigrants.  The  demand  for  farm  help  is  brisk.  The  railroads  give  a 
rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  for  farm  labourers.  Competent  workers  with- 
out means  are  advanced  their  railway  fare.  The  wages  are  small  on  the 
farms,  and  the  married  man  with  children  finds  it  difficult  to  secure 
employment  in  the  country.  The  housing  problem  is  a  further  difficulty. 
The  social  life  repels  many,  who  have  been  used  to  the  cities. 

The  relief  of  destitution  in  Toronto  is  the  business  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Workers'  Association.  No  considerable  creed  remains  outside ;  but 
some  churches  do  so  little  in  relief,  that  they  think  it  a  waste  of  time 
to  attend  the  meetings.  Some,  too,  who  have  religious  scruples  hold 
aloof.  The  witness  does  not  think  these  bodies  should  be  compelled  to 
join.     "  You  cannot  legislate  a  co-operative  spirit.'' 
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It  would  not  be  possible  from  tbc  records  of  the  Neighborhood 
Workers'  Association  to  prepare  an  accurate  statistical  estimate  of  the 
sum  spent  in  relief.  The  witness  doubts  whether  some  charities  would 
report  their  expenditures.  The  Nei<,^liborhood  Workers'  Association  has 
no  power  to  require  reports,  except  from  bodies  which  receive  a  civic 
grant. 

The  continuous  administrative  work  for  the  Neighborhood  Workers'  '^°^*^^ 
Association  is  done  by  two  Secretaries,  paid  by  the  Social  Service  Com-commiRsion 
mission.  A  committee  was  first  appointed  by  the  City  Council  to 
enquire  into  the  efficiency  of  institutions  receiving  civic  grants.  It  was 
decided  to  continue  this,  as  the  Board  of  Control  could  not  investigate 
these  institutions.  The  Committee  was  therefore  transformed  into  a 
Commission  with,  in  addition  to  its  former  powers,  the  management  of 
the  Municipal  Lodging  House,  and  the  charge  of  Outdoor  Relief.  A  con- 
dition of  membership  is  that  no  person  shall  be  connected  with  any  social 
institution  in  the  city :  thus  a  highly  skilled  profession  is  under  amateur 
direction. 

In  connection  with  its  work,  the  Social  Service  Commission  has  or- 
ganized a  Confidential  Exchange  in  which  all  who  receive  relief  are 
registered.  This  is  of  no  use  for  purposes  of  study,  since  records  are  only 
sufficient  for  identification  of  the  cases.  It  gives  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person,  the  number  and  ages  of  his  children  and  one  or  two  other 
items.     It  keeps  no  record  of  unemployment  in  a  home. 

Within  the  limits  of  its  financial  grant,  good  work  is  done  at  the  ^  "d"\^n^^^ 
Municipal  Lodging  House.  It  has  room  for  ninety- five  inmates,  who,  if  House. 
unemployed,  pay  nothing  for  accommodation.  Men  receiving  wages  pay 
forty  cents  per  day.  The  House  used  is  the  Pa\ilioii  of  the  Old 
General  Hospital.  It  has  been  over-crowded  since  the  fourth  night  after 
its  opening,  and  men  have  been  sleeping  on  the  floor.  The  system  of 
fumigation  is  somewhat  primitive;  and  its  renovation  would  cost  a  great 
deal. 

The  Municipal  Lodging  House  does  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the 
casual  ward  of  the  House  of  Industry :  only  in  its  work  test  does  it  differ. 
In  the  House  of  Industry,  the  work  test  imposes  stone-breaking  which  is 
difficult  and  out  of  date.  At  the  Municipal  Lodging  House,  the  men 
saw  wood.  The  witness  would  like  to  give  each  man  the  kind  of  work, 
for  w^hich  he  is  most  suited.  Each  institution  of  this  kind  should  be 
managed  in  connection  with  an  efficient  labour  bureau. 

For  unemployed  workmen  in  the  city,  who  need  Outdoor  Relief,  th** 
city  maintains  a  Relief  Officer.  When  he  approves  a  case,  he  notifies  tho 
House  of  Industry.  All  civic  Outdoor  Relief  is  administered  through 
the  House  of  Industry,  and  the  House  of  Providence. 

At  present  there  is  not  sufficient  method  in  the  work.  Some  get 
relief  who  should  not  receive  material  help  at  all.  There  are  many  un- 
fortunate people  in  the  city  who  should  be  restored  to  self-respect;  but 
we  send  them  to  the  House  of  Industry. 

The  witness  would  replace  the  Social  Service  Commission  by  a  De-  construc- 
partment  of  Public  Welfare,  analogous  to  the  Department  of  Public  gestions. 
Health.     A  Committee  of  Aldermen  would  voice  the  popular  need,  and 
could  ask  for  financial  grants  or  defend   its  policy  before  tho  public. 
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In  til  is  Department  of  Pu1)lic  AVelfare,  separate  divisions  should  be  or- 
gianized  for  Municipal  Lodging  Houses,  Outdoor  Relief,  Employment, 
etc.  Each  of  these  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  trained  workers.  "  I 
hope  and  believe  that  at  the  University  we  are  beginning  to  train  student?, 
for  social  work  in  a  way  that  will  be  very  beneficial  to  this  country.  Af^ 
the  different  Social  Service  classes  at  the  University,  we  insist  that  our 
students  do  at  least  eight  hours  of  practical  work  every  week."  If  al^ 
the  churches  and  other  organizations  would  abstain  from  relief  work, 
which  is  a  subsidiary  factor  in  their  life,  the  problem  might  comprehen- 
sively be  faced.  This  is  impossible  at  present.  The  main  thing  is  to 
better  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  individual  churches,  and  give  them 
higher  standards.  That  is  what  the  Neighborhood  Workers'  Association 
'tries  to  do. 

At  present  much  unnecessary  relief  is  given.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
people  receiving  it ;  the  sick  and  infirm,  who  can  be  cared  for  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  and  the  able-bodied  who  should  be  working, 
and  receiving  no  relief.  The  witness  does  not  advocate  the  development 
in  Toronto  of  the  Elberfeld  System.  Elberfeld  has  never  had  sufficient 
almoners.  No  man  can  spend  his  days  in  business,  and  undertake  the 
care  of  several  families  at  night.  Moreover,  with  its  enormous  mach- 
inery the  system  is  likely  to  become  bureaucratic.  A  more  elastic  system 
is  represented  by  the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  of  France, 
unempioy-  Insurance  against  unemployment  is  excellent  on  its  face ;  but  it  has 

Insurance,  dangers.  In  England,  where  it  has  been  established,  a  man  may  not 
leave  his  position  and  claim  unemployment  benefit.  He  must  be  dis- 
charged. This  means  that  workers  must  sometimes  submit  to  great  in- 
dignities knowing  that  if  they  leave  their  work  they  penalize  themselves. 
It  provides  employers  with  a  chance  of  penalizing  "  agitators." 


Rev.  Peter  Karlscoui't  is  a  very  large  sul)urb  of  Toronto  and  its  population  is 

Bryce,      composed  mainly  of  people  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  about  twenty 

Toronto"'^    per  cent.  Canadians  and  Newfoundlanders.  The  people  represent  chiefly 

May  10,  the  industrious  working  class  and  the  majority  either  own  their  property 
or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so.  The  District  is  a  concrete  evidence  of 
the  adaptability  of  the  Englishman  if  given  guidance  and  opportunity, 
and  the  helping  hand  in  the  first  two  years  of  his  residence  in  Canada. 
The  morality  of  the  community  is  of  a  high  order. 

Unempioy-  There  has  been  since  the  inception  of  the  District  eight  and  a  half 

years  ago,  considerable  unemployment.  As  wo  consider  the  history  of 
the  community,  unemployment  has  been  as  a  grim  spectre  and  in  its  train 
there  have  followed  moral  and  spiritual  evils.  We  have  recognized  it 
also  as  the  cause  of  much  sickness  due  to  lowered  vitality  consequent  upon 
insufficient  food.  '^  I  find  that  the  average  wage  of  unskilled  labour  in 
Earlscourt  is  $9.60  or  $9.75  per  week;  so  much  time  is  lost  between  jobs, 
or  by  wet  days,  or  in  cold  weather." 

immigra-  Unemployment,  of  course,  may  be  traced  to  many  causes,  the  most 

immediate  amongst  them,  as  far  as  this  District  is  concerned,  being  de- 
pression in  trade,  seasonal  employments  and  a  lack  of  policy  in  immigra- 


ment. 


tion. 
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tion  matters.  The  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  places  have, 
without  discrimination,  sent  men  to  Canada;  consequently,  many  have 
come  who  are  quite  iinsuited  by  training  and  environment  for  the  work 
here.  Many  skilled  men  at  home  have  swelled  the  ranks  of  labourers 
here  because  they  were  engaged  in  industries  not  repre^sented  in  our 
country.     Such  men,  in  many  instances,  would  have  done  better  at  home. 

"  I  have  seen,  I  presume,  200  people  every  week  this  winter,  and  have 
embodied  their  record  in  my  notes.  When  I  ask  them,  *  What  did  you 
do  in  England  '  (or  Scotland,  according  to  the  case),  perhaps  three  out 
of  five  mention  some  branch  of  trade  that  we  have  not.  In  Canada  these 
men  find  themselves  unskilled.  Most  of  them  are  ready  to  adapt  them- 
selves, and  I  have  thought  it  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  means  of  tell- 
ing the  men  exactly  what  trades  we  have  here,  and  what  class  of  men  we 
want.  There  are  some  who  really  should  have  stayed  in  England;  and 
I  think,  if  they  had  the  knowledge  that  they  needed,  they  probably  would 
not  have  come.'^ 

A  comprehensive  system  of  Labour  Bureaux  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to 
adequately  meet  the  needs  arising  from  immigration.  The  Bureaux 
might  have  many  ramifications  including  jurisdiction  as  far  as  possible 
over  the  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  the  class  of  men  required 
here,  and  also  a  system  whereby  the  men  on  arrival  might  be  guided  in 
regard  to  suitable  employment.  There  are  great  potentialities  in  a 
Labour  Bureau  with  a  comprehensive  programme. 

It  is  evident  many  men  have  been  attracted  to  Canada  by  pictures  of  The  Land 

ProDiem. 

beautiful  farms  shown  by  the  agents.  It  is  also  clear  that  they  are  led 
to  believe  it  is  comparativey  easy  to  acquire  a  small  farm  and  make  a 
good  living  thereby.  They  quickly  realize,  however,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  a  man  without  capital  to  become  a  successful  farmer.  If, 
after  several  years,  they  secure  enough  money  to  purchase  a  small  farm, 
they  are  very  severely  handicapped  for  the  lack  of  equipment.  I  have 
observed  in  many  cases  in  the  past  eight  years,  men  who  have  sold  their 
little  properties  and  gone  to  farms  and  only  a  small  proportion  have  met 
with  success. 

Provided  the  men  were  carefully  selected,  the  Government  would  do 
well  to  consider  some  form  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  prospective  farmers, 
repayable  within  a  certain  period. 


There  are  numerous  employment  bureaux  in  Canada,  but  nothing    >rr.  K.  H. 
which  can  be  called  a  System  of  Labour  Exchanges.     The  Immigration      ^^^**^^' 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  about  160  men  who  are  the  Labour 
practically  employment  agents  working  on  commission.   In  addition,  the  ouawa.'' 
Branch  has  permanent  representatives  in  about  thirty  localities,  a  large  Mar.  is. 
part  of  whose  work  consists  in  the  distribution  of  immigrant  labour. 
Recently  they  have  found  employment  for  non-immigrants  as  well. 

The  two  "  Systems  "  of  Labour  Exchanges  are  provincial  in  Ontario  gj^^pioy? 
and  Quebec.     These  are  not  extensive.     In  Ontario,  the  Provincial  Gov-  ment 
emment  pays  six  agents  $25  a  month  to  do  the  work. 

^  At  the   time  of  giving  evidence,   Mr.    Coats  had  not  yet  been  appointed  Dominion 

Statistician. 
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Construc- 
tive Sug- 
gestions. 


The  Move 
ment  of 
Labour 


There  are  about  300  private  employment  agencies  in  Canada.  They 
placed  about  200,000  workers  in  1914;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  their 
work  was  effective.  "  Part  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  Labour  Exchange 
consists  in  the  number  of  men  they  place,  but  to  my  mind,  the  more  im- 
portant part  is  in  the  study  which  it  makes  possible,  of  the  general  pro- 
blem of  unemployment."  The  private  employment  agent  is  unsuited  for 
the  latter  purpose.  The  interests  of  the  private  agent  may  be  opposed  to 
the  public  welfare.  When  a  private  agent  places  a  man,  his  interest  is 
to  have  him  leave  his  work  so  that  there  will  be  another  place  for  him  to 
fill.  The  relief  of  unemployment  is  not  his  mission.  The  records  of  the 
police  courts  show  that,  from  a  narrower  point  of  view,  his  operations 
leave  something  to  be  desired.  "  The  situation  became  so  bad  in  regard 
to  immigrants,  that  in  1913  the  Government  stepped  in  with  an  Order- 
in-Council  designed  for  their  protection.  ^  Of  course  this  is  liable  to 
evasion.  For  instance :  an  immigrant  comes  to  an  employment  agent  for 
a  job  and  is  asked  how  long  he  has  been  in  the  country.  If  he  has  been 
told  to  say  that  he  is  not  an  immigrant,  he  will  probably  get  a  job.  The 
fee  for  immigrants  is  only  $1." 

The  Municipal  Agencies,  which  are  necessarily  isolated,  are  almost 
always  connected  with  eleemosynary  institutions,  or  local  relief  societies. 
Relief  work  without  accurate  knowledge  of  the  situation  is  attended  with 
dangers ;  nevertheless,  a  Labour  Exchange  per  se  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  relief  work. 

The  systems  of  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  merit  detailed  study. 
They  deal  with  conditions  very  similar  to  those  of  Canada.  In  Wisconsin 
the  harvest  labour  problem  resembles  that  of  the  Canadian  West.  "  A 
Labour  Exchange  System  should  cover  the  entire  labour  market  of  the 
country.  The  five  great  reservoirs  of  labour  in  Canada,  the  cities  to 
which  the  unemployed  chiefly  gravitate,  are  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg. 
Edmonton  and  Vancouver.  Each  is  in  a  different  province.  Only  an 
interprovincial  system  will  connect  them ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  such 
a  system  can  best  be  originated  by  the  Dominion.  The  German  and 
Swedish  national  systems  were  evolved  out  of  municipal  beginnings." 

The  witness  tentatively  suggests  that  an  effective  start  could  be  made 
by  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  southwestern  peninsula  of  Ontario  is 
to  some  extent  isolated.  It  is  the  home  of  a  most  important  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  population,  and  should  be  an  excellent  field  in 
which  to  make  experiments.     Toronto  would  provide  a  nucleus. 

Accurate  measurements  could  be  substituted  for  mere  speculation  on 
the  seasonal  demand  for  labour  in  harvesting,  fruit  picking,  canning, 
dock  work,  etc.  "  This  or  some  such  method  seems  better  than  following 
British  precedent  and  attempting  a  Dominion-wide  scheme  from  the 
outset/^ 

Each  year  from  15,000  to  35,000  workers  go  West  to  harvest  the  crop. 
Till  lately,  the  West  was  glad  to  have  the  men.  Many  went  in  this  way 
to  spy  out  the  land,  and  stayed  there.  Now,  however,  the  West  complains 
that  they  do  not  return  eastward  when  the  crop  is  gathered.  In  1914 
about  18,000  went  out.  In  the  previous  year  there  were  35,000  or  more: 
the  year  before  that  there  were  30,000 ;  eight  or  ten  years  acfo,  there  were 
only  15,000.     Such  a  movement  is  of  course  interprovincial,  but  it  is  not 
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necessarily  best  dealt  with  by  creating  centralized  distribution  machinery 
in  ihe  first  instance. 

The  Canadian  workman  seems  to  move  more  freely  than  the  British. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  co-operative  movement  has  not  made;  progress 
in  Canada.  If  someone  was  appointed  to  study  the  drift  of  harvest 
labour,  one  of  the  first  results  would  be  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fric- 
tion and  wastage  involved  in  such  a  movement. 

"  This  country,  like  all  new  countries,  does  not  appreciate  the  high  p^^^^J**^ 
technical  nature  of  its  problems,  and  the  necessity  of  having  trained  men  Adminis- 
undertake  them.  This  is  the  first  thing  a  Labour  Exchange  System  will 
hiwv  to  combat — lack  of  appreciation  of  its  real  mission,  its  real  objects 
and  its  necessary  limitations.  At  the  moment,  if  such  a  plan  were 
brought  forward,  it  would  be  seized  upon  as  a  cure  for  present  unemploy- 
ment, which  of  course  it  is  not.  It  would  be  a  great  handicap  to  any 
movement  of  the  kind,  to  be  introduced  at  a  moment  like  the  present  when 
it  would  most  certainly  be  misunderstood.^' 

As  soon  as  the  present  situation  began  to  develop,  The  Labour  Gazette 
made  special  arrangements  for  investigation.  It  has  a  correspondent  in 
every  city  with  a  population  of  more  than  10,000,  who  makes  a  monthly 
report  of  conditions  in  the  labour  market.  These  correspondents  are  paid 
from  $150  to  $200  a  year.  In  many  cases,  the  secretaries  of  the  local 
Trades  and  Labour  Councils  do  the  work. 

Unemployment  appeared  when  the  effects  of  the  Balkan  AVars  began  to  ^j^^^^^^^*** 
divert  the  stream  of  capital  that  had  been  flowing  into  Canada.  With  it. 
the  high  cost  of  living  assumed  a  new  importance.  The  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  previous  development  in  Canada  was  the  growth  in 
the  supplies  of  capital  and  labour.  This  was  due  to  the  opening  of  the 
West,  which  prospectively  doubled  her  agricultural  potentialities.  About 
1902  England  began  a  great  ex]>ort  of  capital.  Since  1907  she  has 
loaned  over  $5,000,000,000.  When  it  is  stated  that  Canada  received  a 
full  quarter  of  this,  most  of  which  has  gone  into  plant,  the  reason  for  our 
abnormal  condition  is  apparent.  Canada  has  borrowed  abroad,  since 
1900,  nearly  $3,000,000,000.  Kailways  have  absorbed  $1,250,000,000, 
manufacturing  plants  about  $1,000,000,000  and  the  building  of  towns 
and  cities,  with  their  equipment,  has  taken  hundreds  of  millions  more. 
The  need  of  the  moment  is  production.  Canada  is  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural country,  yet  while  these  vast  sums  were  spent  on  secondary  pro- 
duction, only  about  $500,000,000  was  taken  for  farm  capital.  Moreover, 
the  earning  power  of  capital  seems  to  have  declined  in  agriculture,  but  to 
have  increased  in  manufactures,  railroads,  and  the  like,  during  this 
period. 

Since  1900,  the  growth  in  population  i.e.,  labour  force,  according  to  Growth  » 
the  'Census,  has  been  45  per  cent.  No  other  country  in  the  world  has 
such  a  record.  In  Great  Britain  the  growth  was  9  per  cent,  or  10  per 
cent.,  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  6  per  cent,  or  7  per  cent.-  Between  1900 
and  1910,  the  Immigration  Branch  records  an  influx  of  about  1,700.00!» 
persons ;  but  the  Census  shows  for  the  same  ten  years,  an  increase  of  only 
about  950,000  in  the  number  of  the  foreign-born.  "  The  immigration 
figures  are  possibly  high,  but  I  believe  that  a  part  of  the  discrepancy  was 
caused  by  the  large  amount  of  floating  labour,  that  has  been  at  work  on 
our  constructive  enterprises.'' 
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No  records  are  kept  of  men  who  leave  the  country.  These  should  be 
made,  though  our  relationship  with  the  United  States  makes  this  difficult. 
The  witness  does  not  think  that  there  has  been,  until  recently,  a  large 
drift  of  labour  to  the  south.  This  opinion  is  based  on  an  examination  of 
remittances  by  money  orders  to  countries  like  Austria,  Italy  and  Sweden. 
These  are  largely  composed  of  savings  sent  home  by  immigrant  labourers. 
A  chart  including  the  movement  of  immigrants,  and  the  growth  of  these 
remittances,  shows  that  the  curves  go  side  by  side.  "  This  labour  has 
stayed  for  a  while  at  any  rate  in  the  country  and  I  am  inclined  to  say 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers  including  ^  temporaries ' 
since  1900  has  been  50  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  instead  of  the  45  per  cent, 
which  the  Census  shows.'^ 

Occupation.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  per  cent,  of  the  labour  of  Canada  was  engaged  in  agri- 
culture; in  1910,  the  percentage  was  only  34  per  cent.  Fishing  has 
shown  a  similar  decline.  Transportation  as  well  as  forestry  and  lumber- 
ing has  doubled  in  relative  importance.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
74  per  cent,  in  the  numbers  employed  by  manufacturers  of  mechanical 
and  textile  products.  In  the  manufacture  of  food  and  clothing,  there 
has  been  a  relative  decline.  The  numbers  engaged  in  trading  and 
merchandising  have  advanced  by  76  per  cent. 

Thus,  though  larger  numbers  were  absorbed  in  farming  than  in  any 
other  occupation,  agriculture  has  relatively  declined.  In  1900  the 
urban  population  formed  37  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1911  it  was  45 
per  cent.  The  urban  population  increased  in  every  province,  most 
markedly  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  rural  population  increased  only 
in  the  West  and  in  Quebec.     In  this  province  it  declined. 

The  rise  in  prices  has  greatly  obscured  the  facts  here.  The  popular 
method  of  measuring  production  is  by  values.  In  agriculture,  the  value 
of  products  has  increased ;  but  in  quantities,  outside  the  cereal  production 
of  the  West,  and  dairying  in  Eastern  Canada,  there  has  been  little  pro- 
gress. Meanwhile,  the  manufacturing  output  has  been  doubled,  railway 
gross  earnings  have  increased  by  150  per  cent.,  and  electric  railway 
earnings  by  200  per  cent.  It  is  a  reaction  from  this,  that  has  created 
the  present  situation.  "  For  the  moment  we  must  cease  providing  our- 
selves with  more  equipment.  England,  which  has  been  sending  us  the 
capital,  wants  now  to  see  results.'^ 

Collection  The  first  result  of  the  war  was  demoralization.       This  occurred  in 

August.  Then  readjustment  began.  With  the  signing  of  peace,  there 
is  often  a  period  of  good  times.  This  at  any  rate  occurred  after  the 
Crimean  War,  the  American  Civil  War,  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
some  more  recent  conflicts. 

The  collection  of  statistics  is  assigned  by  the  British  North  America 
Act  to  the  Dominion  Government.  This,  however,  does  not  preclude  the 
publication  of  statistics  by  Provincial  Governments  and  Cities.  The 
British  North  America  Act  only  states  that  the  co-ordination  of  sta- 
tistics, for  the  nation,  belongs  to  the  national  government.  It  is  a  duty 
which  so  far  has  been  imperfectly  fulfilled,  though  the  way  to  better 
things  was  paved  by  the  Departmental  Commission,  which  reported  on 
the  subject  in  1913.  This  Province  already  demands  information  from 
the  manufacturer  on  matters  concerned  with  accidents,  and  has  the 
right  to  demand  more  information  as  it  needs  it. 
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This  witness  has  been  for  thirteen  months  Attending  Physif;ian  to  l^»*.  Charles 
the  House  of  Industry,  Toronto,  and  for  nine  years  was  a  memhor  of  the     ,{!^^?* 
attending  staff  of  the  House  of  Providence,  Toronto.  onicer  of 

When  lie  receives  a  telephone  message  or  other  intimation  that  some-«>f  industry, 
one  in  the  casual  ward  of  the  House  of  Industry  is  ill,  the  witness  visits  ]u,7e"25! 
the  ward,  inspects  the  patient,  and,  if  his  condition  is  such  as  to  warrant  J-^i»- 
hospital  treatment,  he  sends  him  at  once  to  the  General  Hospital.     If 
his  condition  is  not  serious,  treatment  is  given  on  the  spot. 

No  record,  has  been  kept  of  diasrnoses  made  before  sending  vaCTants  Absence  of 

Records 

to  the  Hospital,  nor  has  it  been  suggested  to  the  Hospital  Authorities 
that  they  keep  separate  records  of  cases  sent  from  the  casual  ward  of  the 
House  of  Industry. 

He  finds  that  the  people  who  frequent  the  House  of  Industry  suffer  Di.sease 
chiefly  from  cardio-vascular  disease,  and  affections  incident  thereto.  Thisy^g^^^^g^ 
involves  kidney  and  liver  troubles,  emphysema  and  dilation  of  the  heart. 
He   also   meets   with   bronchitis,   acute   and   chronic,    pneumonia    and 
pleurisy,   genito-urinary   troubles   and   diseases    of   nutrition,    such    as 
rheumatoid  conditions  and  indigestion. 

The  apparently  abnormal  death  rate  among  vagrants,  at  the  close  of 
middle  age,  is  probably  the  result  of  the  life  which  they  have  lived.  The 
mental  anxiety  which  this  class  endures,  as  to  where  it  shall  lay  its  head 
at  night,  and  gain  its  nourishment,  together  with  the  irregularity  in 
time,  quantity  and  quality  of  food  consumed,  and  the  general  conditions 
of  life  encountered  outside  of  institutions,  undoubtedly  has  a  strong 
bearing  on  the  expectation  of  life  of  this  class  of  people." 

The  witness  thinks  that  if  vagrants  were  segregated  on  an  Indus-  construe- 
trial  Farm,  the  regular  life  would  restore  them  to  some  measure  ofposais. 
efficiency.  He  is  convinced  that,  if  the  right  people  w^ere  in  charge, 
people  of  the  vagrant  class  could  be  made  to  produce  the  whole  of  their 
up-keep.  He  would  suggest  that  commitment  to  such  a  farm  should  be 
for  one  year,  governed  by  conditions  developing  in  each  case.  Indeter- 
minate commitment  would  be  better  still. 


Before  the  Social  Service  Commission  was  founded,  grants  were  being  Mr.  Edwin 
made,  without  sufficient  investigation,  to  charitable  bodies.     A  number      l>ick^^» 
of  institutions  w^ere  unincorporated.     No  two  charged  up  the  same  items  of  the 
against  their  maintenance  accounts,  and  there  was  duplication  in  their  I^^J^J.^ 
work.       In   March,   1911,   the   City   Council   of   Toronto  appointed   a  <^om"^ission. 

.  .  Toronto 

Charities  Commission,  which  consisted  of  fourteen  men  identified  with  February  23, 
charitable  work   (including  one  Controller  and  two  Aldermen),  to  in- ^^^^" 
vestigate  all  institutions  receiving  civic  grants,  and  to  choose  some  form 
of  Central  Bureau,  to  distinguish  in  future  between  deserving  and  un- 
deserving institutions. 

The  body  now  charged  with  this  work  is  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mission. Between  November  5th,  1913,  and  December  31st,  1914,  this 
has  cost  $11,868.60. 
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The  volume  of  civic  expenditure  made  on  the  advice  of  the  Social 
Service  Commission  was  in  1914  $156,234,  and  in  1915  will,  probably, 
reach  $175,000. 
Mndorsation  An  important  task  of  the  Commission  was  to  prevent  imposition  on 
the  public.  With  this  in  view,  a  system  of  Endorsation  Cards  has  been 
devised.  When  an  institution  has  been  investigated,  and  its  work  is  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  its  management  is  given  a  number  of  cards,  which 
read  as  follows : 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  the  Social  Service  Commission 

of  Toronto  has  investigated ,  which 

solicits  during  year  $ The  Commission 

believes  it  to  be  worthy  the  support  of  those  who  desire 
to  further  its  aims,  etc.'' 

The  Commission  has  endeavored  to  educate  the  public  to  contribute 
only  to  those  institutions  whose  collector  produces  an  Endorsation  Card 
issued  by  the  Commission.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  taken  up  the 
matter,  publishing  from  time  to  time  lists  of  institutions  with  its  endors- 
ation. Many  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  guide  themselves,  in 
giving,  solely  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Social  Service  Commission. 

The  form  of  application  for  endorsement  which  the  management  of 
institutions  must  fill  in  before  receiving  an  Endorsation  Card,  shows  at 
the  end  of  the  year  receipts  and  expenditures,  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving benefit,  and  other  information  of  value  to  the  commission  in 
calculating  the  cost.  These  institutions  also  prepare  an  annual  report 
in  which  this  information  is  supplied  in  detail.  The  Commission  does 
not  include  among  its  data  the  voluntary  work  of  visitors  for  charitable 
societies. 
Welfare.  "  ^^  ^^®  children's  institutions,  we  have  a  history  form  which  gives 

the  history  of  any  child  in  any  welfare  institution  in  the  city,  as  well  as 
the  history  of  the  father  and  mother,  and  indicates,  among  other  things, 
the  earning  power  of  the  parents;  if  immigrants,  what  agent  brought 
them  to  Canada ;  how  long  in  Canada ;  mental  condition  of  inmate ;  and 
whether  the  parents  of  the  child  were  married  or  single." 

The  Commission  found  that  many  parents  in  the  city  were  shifting 
their  responsibility  to  these  institutions.  After  thorough  investigation, 
these  cases  were  brought  by  the  Commission  before  the  Boards  of  Man- 
agement, and  the  result  was  that  many  children  were  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  Commission  takes  the  ground  that  no  child  should  be  in 
an  institution  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

When  the  Commission  began  its  work,  some  of  the  child  welfare 
institutions  had  no  proper  record  of  parents'  addresses.  "  Tn  one  in- 
stitution, fifty  per  cent,  of  the  addresses  were  wrong,  and  if  a  child  of 
one  of  the  families,  whose  address  was  unknown,  had  fallen  ill,  or  died, 
it  would  have  been  practically  impossible  for  that  institution  quickly  to 
locate  the  parent,  who,  nevertheless,  was  coming  regularly  every  month 
to  pay  the  sum  promised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child." 

Investigation  has  not,  so  far,  resulted  in  any  prosecutions.  The  Com- 
mission has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  management  of  insti- 
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tutions.  An  extension  of  control  mif^lit  result  in  a  strong  demand  in 
favor  of  civic  maintenance  and  management.  "  There  is  a  tendency  in 
certain  circles  to  have  the  City  control,  maintain  and  operate  these  dif- 
ferent institutions,  and  take  the  (;ost  out  of  the  gcMU'ral  taxes." 

Only  one  institution,  which  received  a  grant  before  the  Commission 
was  appointed,  has  since  then  been  disapproved.  Six  organizations  not 
receiving  civic  grants,  wliicli  ha\o  collected  through  tin-  <'ity.  do  nut  re- 
ceive Endorsation  Cards. 

The  Card  of  Endorsation  has  saved  the  public  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  One  Home,  in  191  1,  applied  to  the  Board  of  Control  for  a 
grant,  and  had  a  strong  interest  behind  it.  The  Commission  investi- 
gated its  condition  and  its  report  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  When  the  Department  of  Public  Health  had  finished 
with  this  institution,  it  was  in  the  Police  Court.  The  Commission  has 
investigated  this  Home  again,  and  finds  that  since  its  exposure,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  best  so  far  as  equipment,  administration  and  records 
are  concerned.     It  does  the  same  work,  but  it  does  it  well. 

In  another  institution  which  was  investigated,  eleven  or  twelve  in- 
mates were  found  whose  nearest  relatives  were  able  to  support  them; 
some  were  worth  $50,000;  one  (a  brother  of  the  inmate)  was  worth 
$75,000;  another  (a  sister  of  the  inmate)  was  worth  more  than  $100,000. 
These  inmates  were  maintained  by  City  Order. 

On  behalf  of  the  Jewish  population  representations  were  made  to  the  Jews  and 
Commission  that  they  did  not  desire  relief  to  be  supplied  to  Jewish  of  industry, 
families  through  the  House  of  Industr}^  being  prepared  to  look  after 
their  own.  The  Commission  agreed,  and  also  that  a  larger  grant  should 
be  recommended  for  the  Co-operative  Board  of  Jewish  Charities,  but  not 
to  the  extent  desired.  The  Commission  based  their  recommendation 
upon  the  amount  of  actual  relief  given,  and  not  upon  the  amount  of 
monies  loaned  on  payments  for  rent. 

The  Commission  aims  at  preventive  work  and  plans  for  the  future 
of  families.  "  We  know  that  in  two  years  and  two  months,  we  have  made 
a  very  big  change,  and  Toronto  is  further  advanced  in  institutional  work 
than  many  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  where  the  same  sort  of 
work  has  been  carried  on  for  eight  or  ten  years." 

"  The  distribution  of  relief  so  far  this  winter  has  undoubtedly  been 
better  done  than  during  any  winter  heretofore." 

The  Neighborhood  Workers'  Association  has  three  offices,  one  in  the  Neighbor- 
East,  one  in  the  West  and  one  in  the  North  of  the  City.     Each  of  these  workers* 
offices  will  have  a  Secretary  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Commission,  -'^"•'^ociation. 
The  Secretary  must  have  received  a  training  before  her  appointment. 
The  duties  of  a  Secretary  are : 

1.  "To  be  the  responsible  officer  on  behalf  of  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mission, in  the  supervision,  as  far  as  possible,  of  relief  work ; 

2.  "  To  keep  the  Commission  informed  from  time  to  time  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work ; 

3.  "  To  have  charge  of  the  office  of  the  district  and  to  be  responsible 
for  all  the  work  in  connection  with  the  office ; 

4."  To  keep  records  and  histories  of  all  cases  and  to  report  such  to 
the  Confidential  Exchange ; 
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5.  ^^  To  attend  the  various  meetings  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  district 
and  to  act  as  secretary  at  such  meetings ; 

6.  "By  suggestions  and  example  to  teach  the  untrained  workers 
where  inefficiency  lies  and  how  to  remedy  such  inefficiency. 

7.  "  To  aim  at  preventive  work  and  plan  for  future  of  families,  as 
well  as  seeing  that  emergency  relief  is  given ; 

8.  "  To  advocate  follow-up  work  with  families ; 

9.  "  To  see  that  proper  investigations  are  made; 

10.  "  To  make  family  rehabilitation  and  constructive  work  the  object : 

11.  "To  give  advice  along  various  lines  of  social  work  generally; 

12.  "  To  represent  the  Social  Service  Commission  at  all  N.  W.  A. 
Meetings,  including  the  N.  W.  A.  Council ; 

13.  "  Orders  for  second  relief  when  considered  necessary  to  be  given 
through  the  Secretary,  and  in  this  connection  to  see  that  satisfactory 
reports  are  sent  in  of  the  families  relieved.'^ 

The  witness  considers  that  the  Confidential  Exchange  keeps  adequate 
records  of  the  people  listed  in  it.  No  information  is  needed  more  than 
the  minimum  which  will  identify  the  family.  The  practice  of  Chicago 
and  Cleveland  resembles  that  of  Toronto  in  this  respect,  and  the  plan 
adopted  in  Toronto  was  devised  only  when  these  American  cities  had 
been  visited.  "  When  every  social  agency  in  the  different  districts  is 
represented  in  the  Neighborhood  Workers^  Association,  and  every  case 
that  may  be  taken  up  by  an  officer  or  any  worker  attached  thereto  is 
reported,  then  the  Secretary  of  that  district  will  have  a  complete  history 
of  all  such  cases.  That  is  where  family  histories  should  be — in  these 
three  distinct  offices.^' 


Mr  W.  A. 
Douglass, 

Member  of 

the  Tax 

Reform 

League. 

Toronto, 

October  5, 

1915. 


If  this  world,  or  the  valuable  parts  thereof,  are  placed  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  one  part  of  humanity,  with  the  power  to  exclude 
their  fellows  therefrom,  at  once  there  is  established  a  despotism  of  class 
against  class.  Humanity  is  divided  into  two  parts,  in  antagonistic  re- 
lationship to  one  another. 

The  one  class  will  hold  the  keys  to  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  they 
will  control  all  the  means  of  employment,  they  will  possess  the  power  of 
life  or  death  over  their  fellow  men.  To  them  must  come  the  rest  of 
humanity,  to  beg  as  suppliants  for  the  chance  to  live.  If  it  suits  their 
interest  or  their  caprice  to  allow  their  fellows  an  opportunity  to  work, 
then  laibour  will  have  a  chance  to  produce  prosperity ;  but  if  they  decide 
to  keep  millions  of  acres  in  idleness,  they  have  the  power  to  refuse  the 
humble  petition  and  force  the  labourer  into  unemployment. 

Since  the  disappearance  of  the  old  system  of  common  ownership  in 
the  land,  that  one  part  of  society  should  have  the  power  to  charge  their 
fellows,  not  for  services  rendered,  but  for  access  to  the  land,  has  been 
recognized  by  the  vast  majority  as  quite  equitable.  But  when  we  see 
how  this  relationship  divides  society  into  toilers  and  spoilers,  into  en- 
richers  and  impoverishers,  into  producers  who  exercise  every  ingenuity 
to  flood  the  markets  with  the  richest  abundance,  and  into  parasites,  who 
deprive  industry  of  the  prosperity  which  it  produced,  and  when  we  see 
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further,  that  this  imposes  all  the  burden  of  supporting  society  on  one 
part  of  the  people,  thus  keeping  industry  all  the  time  close  to  the  border- 
land of  poverty,  while  the  favored  owners  of  the  valuable  lands,  forests 
or  mines  may  revel  in  wealth  won  from  the  toil  of  tl)e  poor,  then  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  ask  if  this  arrangement  accords  with  the  rights  of 
brotherhood.  Does  not  the  idea  of  something  for  nothing  strike  the 
conscience  as  belonging  not  to  brotherhood,  but  to  lordship  and  servitude? 

It  is  this  maladjustment  of  society    that  causes,   principally,  the 
periodic  collapse  of  industry  and*  the  problem  of  unemployment. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  country  the  pioneers  plunged  into  the  'yjoynTentin 
forest  with  their  few  and  poor  roads,  often  at  long  distances  from  the  Pioneer 

.  .     Tim©8 

market,  without  any  railroads  and  with  very  little  capital,  beyond  their 
brawny  arms  and  their  stout  hearts.  They  converted  the  wilderness 
into  a  land  of  civilization.  There  were  many  disadvantages;  but  there 
was  no  unemployment. 

In  those  days  of  cheap  land  and  low  taxes,  it  was  very  easy  for  a  man 
to  become  his  own  employer.  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  go  as  a 
humble  applicant  to  "  beg  his  fellow  of  the  earth  to  give  him  leave  to 
toil." 

If  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  when  the  country 
was  so  poor  and  the  difficulties  so  immense,  why  should  there  be  such  a 
thing  to-day?  As  wealth  increases,  must  we  necessarily  have  an  in- 
creased, mass  of  poverty,  a  host  of  men  excluded  again  and  again  from 
the  possibility  of  earning  a  living? 

In  England  the  population  is  equal  to  upwards  of  600  per  square  Sparse 
mile,  one  to  every  acre.  The  area  of  Canada  is  nearly  3,730,000  square  of  Canada, 
miles,  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  while  our  population  is  only 
about  8,000,000 — a  little  more  than  two  per  square  mile.  If  one-third  of 
the  land  of  this  country  is  Arctic  and  mountain  waste,  the  remaining 
two-thirds  would  still  allow  only  three  people  to  the  square  mile.  There 
is,  therefore,  sufficient  good  land  to  allow  each  person  200  acres,  or  a 
thousand  acres  per  family  of  five.  With  the  same  density  of  population 
as  that  of  England  on  two-thirds  of  the  land,  our  population  would 
amount  to  1,600,000,000,  a  number  nearly  two  hundred  times  the  present 
population.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  theory  of  Malthus,  it 
cannot  apply  to  Canada.  With  such  an  abundance  of  opportunities,  why 
^  should  there  be  such  a  thing  as  unemployment? 

In  the  development  of  this  country,  the  people  who  flocked  hither 
came  with  two  opposite  purposes. 

The  farmers,  the  builders,  the  mechanics  and  the  merchants  came  to  How 
turn  the  desert  into  a  garden.     The  speculators  secure  the  land,  to  fore-  Hinders"^^ 
stall  the  settler.     Not  a  town  developed,  but  the  speculators  were  there  Progress. 
to  subject  industry  to  spoliation  and  to  saddle  it  with  everlasting  mort- 
gages.    As  the  town  grew,  the  price  of  the  land  was  frequently  carried 
by  wild  speculation  up  to  such  figures,  that  in  many  cases  it  was  im- 
possible for  legitimate  business  to  pay  the  tribute  and  live.     This  pro- 
cess has  been  repeated  again  and  again,  with  the  result  that  disaster  and 
paralysis  of  industry  have  recurred  every  ten  years. 

Unfortunately  the  methods  of  taxation  have  heen  such  as  to  arouse 
this  spirit  of  speculation  to  the  wildest  intensity,  affectinsr  the  people 
15  u. 
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periodically  as  a  mania,  leading  them  to  bid  up  the  price  of  the  land 
beyond  all  reason.  After  the  introduction  of  the  railroads,  one  of  these 
manias  spread  over  this  continent,  so  that  the  price  of  the  best  quarter 
acre  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  which  sold  in  1830  for  $20  bounded  up 
till  it  sold  in  1836  for  $25,000.  How  far  this  exceeded  its  true  value  for 
business  purposes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  same  lot  was  valued  in 
1842  at  only  $1,000. 

So  severe  was  the  collapse  that  a  bread  riot  broke  out  in  New  York, 
in  which  the  warehouses  were  gutted.  On  May  10th,  1837,  the  City 
Banks  suspended  payment,  and  the  county  banks  followed  suit  a  few 
days  later.  Trade  also  was  necessarily  suspended  and  labour  compelled 
to  walk  the  streets  in  idleness. 

During  the  Russian  War  in  1854,  1855  and  1856,  wheat  rose  in  price 
to  upwards  of  $2  per  bushel.  At  the  same  time,  the  Northern  Railroad, 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Great  Western  were  constructed.  These  and 
other  enterprises  brought  such  prosperity  to  the  country,  that  a  specula- 
tive mania  swept  the  continent.  After  the  conclusion  of  railroad  build- 
ing, and  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  advantages  of  cheap  transporta- 
tion and  peace  should  have  brought  prosperity,  the  price  of  wheat  dropped 
to  less  than  a  dollar,  the  crops  failed,  and  in  1857  there  was  a  financial 
collapse  so  severe  that  the  banks  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  cities  suspended  payment.  The  building  trade  collapsed.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  many  cases  more  than  half  the  workmen  of 
the  cities  were  forced  into  idleness. 

The  present  method  of  taxation  begets  the  speculator ;  the  speculators 
beget  the  "  booms  '^;  the  booms  beget  the  bankrupts,  and  bankruptcy  be- 
gets the  unemployed.  With  increased  prices  the  building  trades  are 
bound  to  collapse.  When  men  are  thus  forced  into  idleness,  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  purchase  clothing  and  other  goods.  This  leads  in 
its  turn  to  collapse  in  other  industries.  Thus  disaster  follows  disaster 
as  the  fruit  of  an  unjust  and  unwise  system  of  taxation. 
The^Growth  While  the  population  of  this  continent  has  been  doubling  every' 
twenty-five  years,  the  civic  population  has  doubled  every  ten  years.  Thus 
while  the  civic  population  has  increased  with  abnormal  rapidity,  the  rural 
population  in  the  older  settlements  has  in  many  cases  seriously  dimin- 
ished, so  that  there  are  fewer  people  to  the  acre  than  there  were  fifty 
years  ago. 

To  find  ten  thousand  people  to  the  acre,  which  is  possible  during  the 
rush  hours  in  the  largest  cities,  and  then  to  find  less  than  ten  people  to 
the  hundred  acres  in  rural  districts  has  the  appearance  of  a  very  serious 
disproportion. 

In  the  largest  cities  of  this  continent,  the  value  of  the  land  has  risen 
to  millions  of  dollars  per  acre.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  families 
who  through  this  growth  of  land  value  have  become  millionaires  many 
times  multiplied.  These  families  get  wealth  without  work,  the  rest  of 
society  therefore  must  do  the  work  and  surrender  the  wealth. 

When  the  best  acres  in  this  city  rent  at  from  ten  thousand  to  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly,  and  then  when  statistics  show  that  the 
average  wage  for  labour  is  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  yearly,  there 
arise  two  questions  of  the  first  importance — First,  who  pay  the  taxes. 


of  Cities. 
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the  people,  who  by  their  industry  keej)  up  the  supply  of  wealth,  or  the 
people,  who  by  the  extraordinary  privilege  of  charging  their  fellows  for 
living  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  may  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  civilization 
without  any  of  the  labour?  Second,  who  get  the  protection,  the  people 
who  get  but  a  fraction  of  what  they  honestly  earn,  or  those  who  get 
fortunes,  which  cost  them  no  effort  ? 

Intermediate  between  the  land  OAvners  and  the  labourers,  there  are, 
under  our  present  economic  relationship,  the  employers  of  labour.  ^Tany 
of  these  are  men  of  comparatively  small  capital  who  can  carry  on  their 
industries  only  by  resort  to  the  banks  or  other  financial  institutions.  In 
order  to  secure  a  proper  location  for  their  business,  these  employers  are 
subject  to  a  greater  and  greater  charge  for  the  land.  Periodically  this 
charge  rises  with  great  rapidity,  so  great  indeed,  that  it  forces  many  of 
them  into  bankruptcy. 

When  the  employer  is  compelled  to  dismiss  his  men,  the  workmen  are 
turned  out  helpless  in  unemployment. 

While  we  profess  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  free  land  in  this  country, 
there  is  in  fact  no  free  land.  The  so-called  free  land  is  subject  to  ex- 
cessive taxation.  In  this  Province  the  settler  must  not  only  pay  the  tax 
on  the  value  of  his  land,  which  is  quite  right,  but  he  must  pay  an  ad- 
ditional tax  on  every  improvement,  and  on  a  large  part  of  his  purchases, 
which  is  a  fatal  mistake.  When  his  crop  goes  to  some  commercial  centre 
to  be  exchanged,  it  is  subject  to  a  tribute  to  the  ground  lord,  often 
amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  per  acre.  This  double  im- 
position has  been  so  disastrous  that  thousands  of  farmers  have  been  sold 
out  year  after  year  by  mortgagees.  At  many  periods,  the  number  could 
not  have  been  less  than  two  or  three  thousand  yearly. 

In  addition  to  local  taxes,  the  farmer  must  in  numerous  subtle  ways.  The  Tariff 
pay  indirect  taxes  to  the  general  government.     In  many  years  this  tariff  Farmer. 
tax,  after  the  importer  and  the  retailer  have  added  their  profits,  tw^enty 
per  cent,  to  the  one  and  thirty  per  cent,  to  the  other,  could  not  amount  to 
less  than  fifty  per  cent.     This  means  that  often  he  had  to  surrender  every 
third  bushel,  or  every  third  day's  labour. 

In  some  of  the  western  provinces,  improvements  are  not  taxed;  but 
on  the  man  whose  farm  is  mortgaged  to  the  limit,  the  tariff  and  the 
tribute  to  the  owners  of  the  business  centres  bear  with  great  severity. 

With  the  tax  placed  so  that  there  would  be  no  profit  for  people  to 
hold  land  in  idleness,  then  when  profit  could  he  obtained  only  by  em- 
ploying labour  to  put  the  land  to  its  best  use,  the  demand  for  labourers 
should  be  so  great  that  unemployment  w^ould  practically  disappear. 


The   appropriation   for  the   Ontario   Bureau   of  Labour  is  $6,370.  3Ir.  Robert 
The  Bureau  receives  many  enquiries  from  institutions  and  individuals      Edgar, 
seeking  information.     It  supplies   the  Labour   Unions   with   rates   of^^^^Ho^^^ 
wages,  paid  in  different  trades  throughout  the  Province,  a  directory  ^"j*^^^  of 
of  international  and  local  organizations,   sick  and  death  benefits,   in- January  28, 
formation  of  strikes  throughout  the  Province,  increases  and  decreases 
of  wages  in  the  Province  and  suggestions  from  Labour  organizations. 
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The  Free  ''pjig     Yiee    Employment    Offices,    maintained    by    the     Provincial 

ment  Offices.  Government,  are  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Labour.  These  are 
seven  (7)  in  number,  one  having  been  opened  in  May,  1915.  New 
•offices  are  opened  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The 
managers  are  paid  $300  per  year.  Their  expenses  for  postage  and 
stationery,  which  are  small,  are  met  from  the  contingency  fund  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labour.  The  managers  have  not  had  any  special  train- 
ing that  the  witness  is  aware  of  before  receiving  appointment.  There 
are  no  printed  instructi>ons  for  them,  but  the  witness  instructs  as  to 
making  records,  etc.,  and  through  correspondence  from  time  to  time. 
Managers  of  local  offices  combine  their  work  as  employment  agents 
with  private  occupations. 

The  only  method  of  checking  the  quality  of  their  work  is  through 
returns  which  they  make  to  the  Department. 

There  are  no  means  of  rewarding  an  efficient  manager. 

The  cost  of  the  Public  Employment  Offices,  calculated  on  a  basis 
of  situations  found,  was,  in  1907,  $2.95;  in  1908,  $3.38;  in  1909, 
$2.33;  in  1910,  $1.63;  in  1911,  $2.36;  in  1912,  $1.41;  in  1913, 
$1.23  and  in  1914,   95c. 

The  Ontario  Bureau  of  Labour  has  no  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  at  Ottawa,  or  the  Immigration  Department,  any  more 
than  a  friendly  connection  in  cases  where  applicants  for  farm  labour 
are  placed  with  the  Immigration  Department. 

There  is  no  rule  governing  the  attitude  of  Public  Employment 
Offices  to  capital  and  labour. 

The  men  who  register  at  present  with  the  Public  Employment 
Offices  are  of  a  mixed  character,  union  and  non-union.  No  card  index 
system  is  kept  in  connection  with  these  registrations.  The  witness 
does  not  know  what  information  agents  or  managers  secure  from 
applicants  before  giving  them  employment.  To  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge, no  fo] low-up  information  is  secured  regarding  applicants. 

The  records  kept  by  the  managers  of  Public  Employment  Offices  do 
not  show  what  proportion  of  applicants  for  work  are  foreigners. 

Any  information  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Labour  from  either 
the  Labour  Unions,  Manufacturers  or  Municipal  Clerks  is  voluntarily 
supplied. 

The  Bureau  of  Labour  does  not  exercise  any  supervision  over  private 
Employment  Bureaux,  nor  does  it  co-operate  with  them.  The  witness 
would  approve  of  legislation  abolishing  the  private  agencies.  He  would 
advocate  Provincial  Labour  Bureaux,  since  the  Provinces  with  their 
smaller  territories  could  control  such  Bureaux  more  easily  than  the 
Dominion  Government. 


Mr.  Hliys  T).       The  Ontario  Association  for  Technical  Education  tries  to  develop 

Fairbaini,  f^^  practical  instruction  of  children  in  all  the  Public  and  High  Schools 

of  Vhe"^"  and  Collegiate  Institutes.     It  would,  nevertheless,  not  be  a  fair  sum- 

Ontario  mary  of  its  work  to  say  that  it  devisCvS  ways  and  means  of  carrying 

-for  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Indusitrial 

lEducaUon.  Training  and  Technical   Education.     The  Report  of  the   Commission 

Toronto.  ^^g  jjq^  whollv  wFOUg,  but  its  method  created  confusion.     It  has  not 
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led  to  legislation  of  any  kind.     Tlic   AsHociation   was,   therefore,  eoni- 

pelled  to  make  its  own  programme. 

Its   first  object   is   to   persuade    Die    public;    that   lack    of    education  i'»<i"»J'"^*' 
,  ^  Schools 

causes  a  great  deal  of  unemployment.     The  means  of  devel/>pment  lias  Act. 
been  provided  in  Ontario  by  the  Industrial  Schools    Act,  which  needs 
only   to   be   used.     The   Association    is   in    communication    with    evcjry 
J^'ovince  in  the  Dominion  and  tries  to  get  the  public  everywhere  to 
realize  the  necessity  for  legislation  of  this  nature. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  has  been  asked  for  a  similar  amount  to 
that  mentioned  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Royal  Commission  ($33,000,000) 
for  the  promotion  of  technical  education  in  the  Dominion.  The  witness 
til  inks  it  essential  to  secure  Federal  assistance. 

The  witness  knows  of  no  trade  which  does  not  have  to  import 
skilled  labour;  yet  200,000  boys  and  girls  go  to  work  of  some  sort 
every  year  in  Canada,  of  whom  a  very  small  portion  have  any  definite 
vocation.  Many  boys  in  the  small  towns  take  the  first  job  that  offers. 
"  In  every  factory  there  is  a  large  floating  population,  not  quite  skilled 
enough  to  hold  a  job,  and  the  minute  trade  gets  slack,  it  is  laid  off." 

Provided  that  agriculture,  fishing,  mining,  etc.,  continue  to  develop 
and  provide  a  market,  Canadian  industries  can  absorb  these  new  supplies 
of  labour.  The  development  of  export  trade,  which  has  been  discussed 
very  fully  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  will  not  only  make  this 
absorption  easy,  but  will  make  for  steadier  employment  in  uncertain 
times. 

The  Ontario  Association  for  Technical  Education  urges  every  town 
to  form  a  local  association  for  the  development  of  technical  education. 
'^  We  get  the  parents  and  the  men  of  the  towni  interested  first.  AVe 
get  the  Mayor  and  the  Principals  of  the  Schools  and  the  Library  l*'>ard 
and  the  Board  of  Trade.  There  are  thirty-four  schools  in  Ontario 
in  which  industrial  w^ork  is  taught.'' 

The  success  of  the  movement  is  due  to  manufacturers  in  i)racti(aliy 
every  town.  Some  have  adopted  the  plan  of  jilacing  thcii*  boys  for 
alternate  weeks  in  school  and  factory,  but  it  is  diflficult  to  say  how  far 
this  arrangement  can  be  developed. 

The  witness  does  not  believe  that  vocational  guidance  can  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  parents.  It  must  be  done  in  the  school.  *'  When  we  get  a  child 
in  the  Technical  School,  we  surround  him  for  two  years  with  the  right 
environment  and  a  good  general  education,  and  then  the  teachers  must 
guide  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  channel  for  which  he  or  she  seems  best 
fitted."     Elaborate  machinery  would  be  useless  for  this  pur})ose. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  teachers  in  Ontario  are  women  does  not 
involve  any  special  difficulty.  Some  of  them  have  a  talent  for  this 
work.  Whether  a  woman  teacher  is  best  suited  or  not  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  men  because  of  the  salaries  that  are  paid.  With 
older  boys,  men  would  be  preferable  to  women. 

The  witness  does  not  favour  a  proposal  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment supply  houses  for  suitable  teachers  in  the  country,  as  a  means 
of  overcoming  this  difficulty.  He  considers  that  this  would  bo  c-ostly, 
and  would  destroy  the  individuality  of  the  teacher. 
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Toronto, 

October  5, 

1915. 


Would 
Exemption 
of  Improve- 
menta 
Produce  a 
Deficit? 


Appraisal 
of  Land 
Value. 


The  relationship  between  idle  land  and  idle  men  has  been  so  often 
and  so  clearly  pointed  out  that  repetition  seems  superfluous.  Yet  the 
following  specific  instance  may  be  sufficiently  instructive  to  be  worth 
quoting. 

Several  years  ago,  a  gentleman  in  the  Village  of  Clinton,  Ontario, 
oft'ered  the  witness  two  lots  opposite  the  organ  factory  if  he  would 
build  houses.  He  found  there  were  no  vacant  houses,  the  factory  needed 
more  employees  but  could  not  secure  them  for  lack  of  houses.  Building 
materials  and  labour  were  available.  He  had  almost  decided  to  build 
when  he  turned  to  the  question  of  taxes.  He  found  general  assess- 
ments very  low,  the  roll  having  been  copied  year  after  year  practically 
unchanged  except  for  the  addition  of  new  buildings  or  improvements, 
which  were  usually  entered  approximately  at  cost.  The  rate  was  thirty- 
six  mills.  The  prospect  of  a  tax  bill  of  $36  a  year  on  a  thousand- 
dollar  house  was  too  much.  He  figured  that  he  could  better  afl^ord  to 
pay  $300  for  each  lot,  and  then  pay  sixty  mills  on  a  $300  assessment 
than  he  could  afford  to  take  the  lots  as  a  gift  and  pay  36  mills  on  the 
buildings.  He  discovered  that  a  high  tax  on  buildings  makes  land 
so  undesirable  as  to  be  valueless.  He  built  in  Toronto  where  the  assess- 
ments are  better  and  the  tax  rate  on  buildings  lower.  Those  Clinton 
lots  are  proba-bly  still  idle. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  even  a  sixty-mill  rate  on  land  values  alone 
in  Clinton  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  municipality. 

If  the  exemption  of  buildings  added  three  hundred  dollars  to  the 
value  of  every  lot  the  size  of  those  offered  the  witness,  it  assuredly 
would.  Just  what  is  the  value  of  the  land  in  any  municipality  it 
is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  without  a  systematic  appraisal, 
and  how  much  the  value  would  be  increased  by  the  reduction  of  taxes 
on  buildings  increasing  the  demand  for  land  can  perhaps  be  determined 
only  by  experiment,  for  while  the  advantage  from  reduced  taxes  on 
buildings  may  be  readily  figured  as  he  figured  it  above,  showing  what 
a  builder  might  be  able  to  pay,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  exactly 
in  advance  how  much  less  the  holder  of  vacant  land  might  be  willing 
to  accept  rather  than  continue  paying  increased  taxes.  It  is  safe  to 
assume,  however,  that  the  total  value  of  the  land  in  a  community  bears 
a  fairly  definite  relation  to  the  number,  intelligence,  thrift,  and  honesty 
of  the  population. 

The  only  town  in  Ontario  which  to  the  knowledge  of  the  witness 
has  up  to  the  present  secured  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  land  of  the 
town  is  Weston.  This  appraisal,  made  in  the  spring  of  1913,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Manufacturers'  Appraisal  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
who  have  done  similar  work  for  the  municipal  authorities  of  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Denver,  and  a  score  of  other  American  cities  and  towns, 
showed  the  total  value  of  the  land  of  Weston,  as  calculated  by  figures 
set  by  the  citizens  of  Weston  themselves,  to  be  $1,795,275.  The  popula- 
tion being  at  that  time  just  about  2,000,  makes  the  per  capita  land 
value  $897.50.  The  revenue  required  at  that  time  being  about  $30,000, 
could  have  been  met  by  a  rate  of  twenty  mills.  It  follows  that  a  city, 
towTi  or  village  where  the  people  are  only  one-third  as  intelligent,  thrifty 
and  honest  as  the  people  of  Weston  should  be  able  to  get  along  on  a 
rate  of  sixty  mills  on  the  land  value  alone. 
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The  first  practical  stop  toward  the  reduction  of  taxes  on  improve- 
meuts  and  increasing  the  taxes  on  land  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
use  of  land  and  thus  increasing  employment,  appears  to  be  the  adoption 
of  a  practicable  and  effective  method  of  determining  land  values  such 
as  was  used  in  Weston.  The  method  has  proved  so  simple  and  so 
satisfactory  where  used,  that  it  is  worth  describing. 

The  work  in  Weston  was  ^'onducted  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
E.  W.  Doty,  of  'Cleveland,  who  had  had  experience  in  similar  work 
in  American  cities. 

The  first  step  was  the  preparation  of  a  large  map  of  Weston 
sliowing  the  street  lines  only. 

A  public  meeting  was  called,  the  announcement  stating  quite  truth- 
fully that  every  citizen  present  would  know  more  about  the  value  of 
land  in  Weston  at  the  close  of  that  meeting  than  any  one  man  knew 
before. 

Mr.  Doty  opened  the  meeting  with  an  explanation  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  meeting  was  called.  He  pointed  out  that  the  value  of 
any  lot  in  a  town  was  practically  determined  by  three  factors,  size, 
shape,  and  location,  or  more  properly  perhaps,  frontage,  depth,  and 
location.  Where  depth  and  location  are  similar,  comparative  value  de- 
pends directly  on  frontage,  a  hundred-foot  lot  being  worth  exactly 
twice  as  much  as  a  fifty-foot  lot,  unless  something  might  be  added,  a 
small  percentage  for  what  is  called  "  Plottage,^'  or  the  advantage  of 
having  a  good-sized  lot  under  one  control.  Where  frontage  and  loca- 
tion are  the  same,  value  varies  according  to  depth,  that  is,  a  lot  200 
feet  deep  is  worth  more  than  one  100  feet  deep,  though  not  twice  as 
much.  From  study  of  sales  and  comparison  of  opinions,  tables  have 
been  worked  out  to  show  the  percentage  of  value  added  for  each  foot 
of  depth  from  one  to  six  hundred,  so  that  once  the  value  per  foot 
front  for  a  given  depth  is  determined,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  tables 
to  find  the  value  for  any  depth.  Corner  values  are  obviously  influenced 
by  the  values  of  the  intersecting  streets.  Different  systems  for  figuring 
corner  values  are  in  use,  that  used  by  the  Manufacturers'  Appraisal 
Company  being  known  as  the  Somer's  System,  and  having  proved  very 
satisfactory.  It  remained  for  the  meeting  then  to  determine  the  value 
per  foot  front,  one  hundred  feet  deep,  for  the  middle  of  each  block  in 
Weston,  and  the  task  of  determining  from  those  unit  figures  the  actual 
value  of  each  lot  was  merely  a  matter  of  clerical  work. 

The  first  evening,  Mr.  Doty  began  by  inquiring  which  was  the  most 
valuable  block  in  the  town,  and  then,  encouraging  the  freest  possible 
discussion  and  expression  of  opinion,  found  the  concensus  of  opinion 
and  marked  down  on  the  big  map  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  middle 
of  each  block  in  the  town  as  a  percentage  of  X,  the  highest  value. 
A  second  meeting  was  called  for  the  following  evening.  The  map  was 
left  hanging  all  day  to  facilitate  discussion.  The  next  evening  the 
figures  were  discussed  again,  but  this  time  in  terms  of  dollars.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  meeting  the  marks  on  the  map  showed  the  con- 
census of  opinion  regarding  the  value  per  foot  front  one  hundred  feet 
deep  of  the  middle  part  of  each  block  in  the  town. 
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After  the  clerical  work  had  been  completed  and  the  report  of  the 
Manufacturer's  Appraisal  Company  had  been  received,  a  third  meet- 
ing was  called  to  discuss  the  results.  Property  after  property  was 
called  for,  and  while  there  was  naturally  even  more  divergence  of 
opinion  regarding  the  values  of  specific  properties  than  regarding  the 
comparative  values  of  different  streets  or  different  blocks  when  the  unit 
values  were  discussed,  the  people  felt  that  this  method  resulted  in  a 
remarkably  fair  and  accurate  valuation.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  as  a  result  of  this  appraisal,  the  assessor  was  able  to  increase  the 
total  land  assessment  by  $335,000  or  over  55%  and  had  only  two 
appeals.* 

There  is  nothing  at  present  in  the  Ontario  Statutes  to  prevent 
any  municipality  from  adopting  this  unit  principle  in  determining 
land  values.  While  in  small  towns  and  villages  extreme  refinements 
in  the  methods  of  calculating  depth  ratios  and  corner  values  are  hardly 
necessary,  there  is  no  municipality  that  would  not  benefit  by  such 
a  public  discussion  of  property  values  comparing  the  value  of  a  con- 
venient unit  such  as  the  foot  front  one  hundred  feet  deep,  block  by 
block  and  street  by  street  as  was  done  in  Weston.  In  larger  centres 
the  discussion  can  be  effectively  carried  on  through  the'  press  as  has 
been  done  in  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  other  large  cities. 

Apart  altogether  from  its  value  as  showing  the  practicability  of 
reducing  the  tax  burden  on  building  and  other  forms  of  enterprise 
which  employ  labour,  such  public  discussion  would  tend  to  check  the 
inflation  of  land  values  in  times  of  prosperity  which  is  now  costing 
many  misguided  investors  s^  dearly,  and  would  greatly  help  to  restore 
Qormal  conditions  in  times  like  the  present,  when  people  will  not  buy 
or  sell  because  no  one  feels  he  really  knows  what  property  is  worth. 
If  people  have  been  led  to  pay  too  much  for  property,  it  is  better  from 
every  standpoint,  and  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  those  endeavour- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment,  that  they  should  know  their 
mistake  as  soon  as  possible,  accept  their  loss  and  let  the  land  be  put 
to  use  rather  than  continue  to  hold  it  idle  year  after  year  only  to  find 
themselves  greater  losers  in  the  end. 

As  a  first  practical  step  then  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  the  Single  Tax  Association  would  suggest  the  pro- 
motion of  the  appraisal  of  the  land  in  every  municipality  by  the  unit 
system,  that  is,  the  calculation  of  the  value  of  every  plot  by  the  use 
of  definite  depth  and  corner  tables  applied  to  unit  values  for  each 
block  determined  by  public  discussion.  This  of  itself  we  believe  will 
tend  to  restore  normal  conditions. 

As  a  second  step,  the  Association  suggests  that  the  Provincial 
Assessment  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  municipalities,  on 
a  vote  of  the  electors,  to  increase  the  tax  on  land  values  and  reduce 
the  taxes  on  buildings,  business  and  incomes. 


'Land  Assessment,     1912 $599,475 

1913 935,199 

Value  by  Appraisal.  1913 1 ,795 ,275 
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There  are  three  fundamental  differences  between  employment  in  the    -^r.  P.  P. 
cities,  and  employment  in  the  country.     In  the  first  place,  if  a  mann-     **''"***[» 
facturer  or  builder  makes  a  mistake  in  judgment,  he  can,  as  a  rule,cre©k. 
correct  it  as  soon  as  he  discovers  it.     In  agriculture   this   cannot   be^pj^/"'f2. 
done.     ^*  If  a  man  wants  to  produce  early  tomatoes,  and   neglects   to  ^'^^ 
plant  them  at  the  right  time,  he  cannot  correct  his  mistake  for  twelve 
months.     If  he  neglects  to  cultivate  his  crop  to-day,  and  realizes  his 
mistake  to-morrow,  he  cannot  correct  it  till  a  year  from  now."     In  the 
second  place,  a  farmer  is  subject  to  the  weather.     In  cities,  an  em- 
ployer whose  work  is  prevented   by   the   weather   can   wait   until   the 
next  day,  nor  does  he  pay  wages  on  the  day  that  is  lost.     In  farming, 
if  it  rains  to-day,  the  man  must  stop  work,  or  must  have  in  himself  a 
power   of   adaptation,    which    is    not    demanded   of    the  city  labourer. 
In  the  third  place,  supervision  on  a  farm  cannot  be  secured  as  in  a 
factory.    This  regulates  the  size  of  farms ;  and  the  men  who  can  success- 
fully cultivate   200   acres,   cannot  necessarily   do  the   same   with   400. 
The  factory  whose  business  develops,  can  add  another  storey,  and  the 
manager  can  move  from  floor  to  floor  with  no  great  loss  of  time.     The 
successful  farm,  whose  size  is  doubled,  becomes  far  more  difficult  to 
handle.     The  area  factor  in  farming  is  one  that  is  seldom  appreciated 
by  people  in  the  cities.     If  the  farmer  increases  his  land  by  500  acres, 
the  distance  between  his  fields  and  his  barns  is  so  great,  that  the  time 
taken  up  on  the  road,  which  costs  him  money,  brings  him  to  the  point 
of  diminishing  return.     Thus  it  is  not  possible  to  take  any  man  for 
agriculture,  putting  him  under  a  foreman,  and  expect  him  to  do  good  Unemployed 
work.     The  conditions  of  his  occupation  throw  the  burden  of  direction  Land, 
on  the  man  himself.     For  this  reason,  all  efforts  to  put  labour  on  the 
land  should  look  toward  eventual  proprietorship.     The  labourer's  in- 
centive must  be  the  result  of  his  labour  in  the  market,  and  not  the 
tongue  of  his   employer.     Nevertheless,   it  is   impossible   to   take    im- 
poverished Canadians  and  Englishmen,  and  make  them  all  proprietors. 
The  destitute  man,  who  becomes  a  proprietor,   will   eat  up   the   sub- 
stance of  his  farm. 

In  order  to  make  farmers  of  the  unemployed,  it  is  first  essential 
to  secure  the  moral  support  of  the  public.  ''  The  public  must  not 
lend  an  ear  to  sentimental  protests  without  foundation.  If  public 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  work,  j^ou  can  take  a  second  or  third  rate 
man  and  make  a  success  of  him;  if  not,  it  is  impossible." 

The  witness  has  lands  in  Kent  County.  In  his  first  attempt  along  Settlement 
this  line,  he  tried  to  combine  patriotism  with  agriculture.  He  selected  Famufes* 
42  families  whose  heads  described  themselves  as  gardeners  with  ex- 
perience, and  sold  them  farms  under  a  fixed  contract  for  a  small  first 
deposit,  which  amounted  to  five-eighths  of  the  value  of  the  house,  with- 
out a  payment  on  the  land  at  all.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
verify  their  statements,  as  the  men  were  bound  by  contract. 

These  families  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1912.  Weather  conditions 
were  unusually  severe,  and  the  houses  were  not  completed  in  time. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  settlers  proved  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
They  did  not  work  hard  enough  to  master  the  weeding  and  cultivating, 
and  their  crops  suffered  from  this  neglect. 
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In  1913,  the  witness  advertised  in  the  newspapers  of  Ontario  for 
experienced  gardeners  to  work  on  share  or  rental.  In  this  case,  in- 
quiries were  made  of  previous  employers  as  to  the  temperance,  industry, 
honesty  and  skill  of  applicants.  These  applicants  were  the  flotsam  of 
the  cities.     Five  were  accepted,  and  only  one  gave   satisfaction. 

In  the  spring  of  1914,  after  much  experience  with  Belgians  on 
contract  labour,  the  witness  attempted  to  secure  them  to  farm  on  a 
share  basis.  They  were  used  to  contract  at  a  fixed  sum  per  acre, 
and  there  was  such  a  demand  for  Belgians  on  paid  work,  that  no  suffi- 
cient number  could  be  found.  Large  colonies  of  Hungarians  from 
Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Southern  Indiana  supplied  the  number  needed. 
These  men  were  accustomed  to  the  share  method  in  their  own  country. 
The  thirteen  who  were  secured  have  been  most  successful.  Owing  to 
the  war,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  keep  them  on  this  year;  but  they 
have  been  replaced  by  twenty-five  Hungarians  from  Hamilton.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  man  who  speaks  their  language  to  direct  them. 

Working  on  the  share  basis,  these  Hungarians  farm  units  of  fifty 
acres.  The  working  gang  consists  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  four 
other  men.  The  head  of  the  unit  makes  the  contract,  provides  all  the 
labour,  gets  his  part  of  the  crop  and  makes  his  own  arrangement  with 
the  other  men.  The  woman  cooks,  and  is  counted  as  a  member  of  the 
unit  in  the  contract  that  is  made. 

The  witness  reserves  the  right  to  give  instruction,  and  the  Chief 
Superintendent,  gt  a  Canadian  foreman,  can  command  one  member 
of  the  unit,  who  does  teaming.  Working  on  this  plan,  it  will  soon 
be  possible  to  provide  for  more  than  100  city  men.  It  is  not  essential 
to  separate  the  races,  although  this  is  advisable.  The  witness  plans  to 
give  each  unit  in  future,  not  50,  but  80  or  100  acres.  Mixed  crops,  of 
course,  are  the  rule. 


Mr.  Thomas  About  40%  of  the  employees  of  the  Massey-Harris  Company  are 
Fiiidley,  day-labourers,  paid  by  the  day.  Not  all  of  these  can  be  classed  as 
President  "unskilled";  about  25%  of  the  full  number  of  workers  are  unskilled 
Generar'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^®  sense  of  the  word.  Many  work  for  the  company  for  three 
Manager,      to  five  months,  and  then  disappear:  large  numbers  have,  however,  been 

Iklassey-  .  _  '' 

Harris  Co.,    with  the  company  for  many  years.     There  are  also  men  who  stay  for 

ApHi^G?        ^  ^^^  ^aySj  to  see  what  the  work  is  like,  and  then  drift  on.     They 

1915.  have  appeared  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  and  are  increasingly 

troublesome.     The  witness  considers  that  these  men  are  not,  naturally, 

less  capable  than  those  who  stay  permanently  with  the  company,  but 

finds  them  useless  for  all  that,  because,  coming  as  they  do,  in  order 

to  see  whether  they  care  for  the  job,  they  take  no  special  pains  to 

qualify  themselves  for  permanent  employment.     He  thinks  that  with 

the  disappearance  of  prosperity,  this  drifting  class  will,  at  least  for 

the  time,  disappear. 

Apprentice-         Until  1900,  the  Massey-Harris  Company  took  apprentices.     Since 

then,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  get  them;  boys  prefer  to  do 

uneducational  work  for  $1.00  per  day  rather  than  work  of  real  value 

to  themselves  at  only  50c.  per  day.     The  company  at  present  employs 
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practically  no  young  people,  but  its  offer  to  take  apprentices  is  still 
open,  if  anyone  cares  to  make  use  of  it.  The  witness  favours  the  plan 
of  letting  boys,  employed  in  the  factory,  spend  part  of  their  w/jrking 
time  in  the  Technical  School. 

In  the  all-round  sense,  the  company  employs  few  real  mechanics. 
The  modern  mechanic  is  not  a.  man  who  understands  every  process, 
but  a  specialist  on  a  single  process.  This  change  in  the  character  of 
the  working  force  of  the  Massey-Harris  Company  has  created  a  serious 
problem — that  of  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  work  at  remunerative 
prices.    The  need  is  felt  for  more  expert  supervision  than  before. 

The  busiest  season  of  the  Massey-Harris  Works  is,  in  normal  years,  seasonal 
that  between  October  and  April.  This  busy  season  was  forced  on  the  Labour, 
company  by  the  migration  of  labour.  In  summer,  labour  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  in  large  quantities  except  at  wages  which  are  not 
economic.  Large  numbers  of  competent  workers  drift  into  the  city, 
and  work  for  the  company  during  the  winter;  as  a  result  the  Massey- 
Harris  Company  makes  for  stock  as  well  as  for  orders  during  these 
months,  on  estimates  supplied  by  its  branch  houses  and  the  jobbers. 
This  involves  building  larger  warehouses,  and  carrying  the  goods  for 
a  longer  period;  but,  while  the  supply  of  labour  remains  seasonal,  no 
other  policy  is  possible.  There  is  practically  no  discharge  of  men 
in  April,  in  a  normal  year,  because  so  many  drift  away  .to  other  occupa- 
tions, as  to  create  a  shortage  in  the  labour  force. 

The  witness  thinks  that  accurate  information  as  to  the  condition  labour 
of  the  labour  market  in  Canada  would  be  of  little  value  in  helping  ana 
manufacturers  of  farm  implements  to  forecast  the  demand  for  goods   °^^^^^  ^"^• 
a  season  ahead.     However,  he  has  found  such  information  useful  in 
the  case  of  Germany. 

He  considers  that  the  manufacturer  of  farm  implements  has  a^^^^^^ 
better  opportunity  than  other  manufacturers,  to  equalize  output  by  the  Trade, 
manipulation  of  the  export  trade,  because  in  Europe  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural implements  are  relatively  higher  compared  with  Canadian 
prices,  than  is  the  case  with  other  products.  He  finds  that  the  foreign 
markets  fluctuate,  quite  commonly,  inversely  with  fluctuations  in  the 
Canadian  market. 


The  House  of  Providence  was  established  in  1857,  because  at  that . Tery  Her. 
time  there  was  little  hospital  accommodation.     Its  purpose  was  to  care      -?^u^|,j 
for  those  who  were  advanced  in  years,  and  had  no  means  of  subsistence,  pastor 
as  well  as  for  the  sick  and  incurables.     Of  501  inmates  at  the  Present  st.^Paiii's 
time,  no  less  than  464  are  sick,  incurable  or  aged.     The  sick  and  aged  Toronto.  ^ 
are  often  sent  from  hospitals,  especially  from   St.   Michael's.     Some  1^5''^^^  "  ' 
cases  from  the  gaols,  particularly  women  who  have  strayed  a  little, 
and  these  sometimes  do  very  well.     The  Parish  Priests  also  recom- 
mend deserving  cases  to  the  House  of  Providence. 

Admission  is  unrestricted.     The  non-catholic  inmates  number  ISY.House  of 

n      r»  «     •     Providence. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  inmates,   74  were  born  m   England,   34  m 
Scotland,  236  in  Ireland,  142  in  Canada,  and  25  in  other  countries. 
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In  connection  witli  the  House  of  Providence,  a  farm  is  maintained 
for  tile  aged  poor,  about  three  miles  north  of  East  Toronto.  Little 
work  is  expected  of  those  who  live  there.  They  pick  apples  in  the 
summer,  and  make  a  little  hay;  but  they  benefit  from  country  life 
and  the  fresh  country  food.  The  problem  of  the  aged  poor  belongs 
really  to  the  city.  The  witness^  however,  does  not  consider  Industrial 
Homes  a  proper  substitute  for  old  age  pensions. 

The  House  of  Providence  has  little  to  do  with  the  casual  outside 
poor,  except  that  in  winter,  it  has  given  meals.  From  September, 
1914,  to  January  17,  1915,  about  19,000  meals  were  provided.  From 
that  dat€  they  were  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  representations 
from  the  Social  Service  Commission,  to  the  effect  that  meals  should 
be  given  in  some  single  central  place.  These  representations  were  met 
by  the  opening  of  St.  Nicholas  House,  East  King  St.,  which  gives 
two  meals  per  day.  ^» 

The  witness  thinks  that  the  number  of  unemployed  in  Toronto  is 
30%  larger  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago.  The  assistance  rendered 
to  the  poor  outside  the  House  of  Industry  is  more  general  than  would 
be  inferred  from  Mr.  Laughlen's  evidence.  In  his  own  congregation, 
the  witness  states  that  three  members  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  act  as  visitors  to  the  House  of  Industry.  This  arrangement 
provides  against  overlapping  and  co-ordinates  these  agencies.  The 
witness  considers  that  charity  is  well  organized  in  Toronto.  There  is 
little  waste.  The  5,000  families  receiving  outdoor  relief  from  the  House 
of  Industry  do  not  cost  more  than  $130,000  in  a  year. 

It  would  be  impossible,  from  the  number  of  meals  supplied  daily  at 
St.' Nicholas  House  and  the  House  of  Industry,  to  judge  the  number 
of  unemployed  men  in  the  city.  Many  of  them  are  unwilling  to  go 
around  the  charitable  institutions  seeking  meals.  The  casuals,  who 
get  free  meals,  are  often  strapping  fellows  and  some  will  not  work 
during  the  winter.  "  They  are  like  members  of  a  secret  society,  who 
know  one  another;  as  soon  as  one  man  gets  help  in  a  particular  place, 
they  will  all  know  of  it,  but  the  strong  point  is  that  they  will  not  work 
unless  they  are  compelled  to,  and  the  only  place  should  be  an  industrial 
colony  or  industrial  farm." 

Most  of  them  are  criminally-minded.  Placing  them  on  the  land 
with  individual  farmers  would  be  very  difficult.  Few  would  ca7'e  to 
employ  them,  and  in  a  home  where  there  are  children,  they  would  be 
dangerous.  They  have  not  been  trained  in  early  life.  Unfitted  for 
particular  vocations,  they  have  drifted  from  one  institution  to  another. 
Now  that  they  are  men,  they  will  not  work.  The  remedy  for  this 
condition  must  be  sought  in  early  years. 

The  witness  thinks  that  even  for  seasonal  unemployment,  public 
works  could  be  provided  as  a  remedy.  The  problem  of  transportation 
in  Toronto  is  acute.  Eventually,  we  may  need  an  undergi-ound  system. 
This  could  be  constructed  in  the  winter  time,  as  well  as  in  the  summer, 
and  would  give  a  great  deal  of  employment.  The  Government  or  City, 
or  })oth  of  these  combined,  must  make  provision  on  these  lines. 
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The  Department  of  Works  gives  employment  only  to  residents  of  >Jr.  R.  C. 
the  City.  "^'•/»' 

The  City  is  empowered  to  make  special  arrangements  for  employment  ^^"^^^^ 
and  payment  of  elderly  men  who  are  not  capable  of  continuous  hard  work.  Toronto, 
The  Civic  Authorities  rarely  take  advantage  of  these  provisions.     Most  1915. 
men  of  this  kind  who  are  employed  by  the  City  have  become  invalided  or 
injured  in  the  city  service.       They  are  engaged  mainly  as  watchmen. 
Their  hours  are  a  trifle  longer  than  those  of  workmen,  and  they  receive 
the  standard  rate  of  wages.     "  It  would  not  be  fair  to  reduce  their  wage, 
as  prior  to  their  becoming  invalided  or  injured,  they  had  performed  faith- 
ful service  and  were  only  receiving  a  living  wage."     Municipal  employ-  The  Employ- 
ment of  this  kind  is  as  a  rule  only  sufficient  to  care  for  those  who  haveoid  Men. 
become  disabled  or  worn  out  in  the  municipal  service.     If  there  is  a  suit- 
able opening,  elderly  and  infirm  men  are  given  other  work,  but  not  at 
the  standard  rate.     These  men  are  not  employed  in  a  gang,  for  one  in- 
efficient workman  will  lessen  the  speed  of  the  rest. 

The  City  maintains  no  system  of  insurance  against  old  age  in  con- 
nection with  its  own  employees.  The  witness  thinks  that  there  should  he 
some  such  system.  The  cost  of  a  scheme  of  superannuation  should  be 
borne  by  the  City  and  the  insured  jointly  in  the  formation  of  the  scheme, 
after  which  it  should  be  borne  by  those  who  will  benefit  therefrom. 

In  times  of  depression,  strict  business  methods  of  employment  must  Making 
be  discarded.  If  they  were  maintained,  a  proportion  of  the  population  for  the 
would  be  left  in  extreme  want.  During  the  winter,  the  witness  has  made  ^^'^empioyed. 
work  for  scores  of  very  needy  men,  by  increasing  the  gangs,  and  thus  has 
prevented  them  from  becoming  a  burden  on  the  community,  and  secured 
some  labour  return  for  the  monetary  outlay.  "  In  times  of  depression, 
owing  to  the  surplus  of  supply  over  demand,  you  cannot  give  continuous 
employment  and  cope  with  the  situation.  For  instance,  had  we  last 
winter  given  regular  employment  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  men,  the 
balance  would  have  been  left  destitute.  I  should  say  that  during  this 
period,  the  average  term  of  employment  among  those  engaged  would  ap- 
proximate to  three  days  a  week.  This  is  not  economical  from  the  em- 
ployers' standpoint.  Nevertheless,  it  is  better  to  provide  labour  for  the 
unemployed  than  to  spend  money  on  charity  and  pauperize  the  individual. 
The  system  is  beneficial  to  the  labour  force,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  a  few 
dollars  on  which  to  exist.  The  work  is  divided  among  the  many  instead 
of  among  the  few." 

The  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Works  of  the  City  of  Toronto  Expendi- 

,      .    .  11  •        1   1  *  11  ture  of  the 

lor  the  last  ten  years  have  been  approximately  as  follows :  Depart- 

ment of 

Works. 

1905 $1 ,353 .696  40 

1906 1 ,548 ,496  56 

1907 1 ,904 ,674  44 

1908 2 ,227 ,415  77 

1909 2 ,350 .765  22 

1910. 3 ,971 ,402  22 

1911 6 ,505 .  408  11 

1912 6 ,296 ,060  09 

1913 7 ,322 ,181  58 

1914 8 ,156 ,877  58 

$41,646,977  97 
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The  great  increase  in  expenditure  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Cit}^  has  annexed  large  areas  from  time  to  time,  which  involved  increased 
sewerage  provision,  water  supply,  sidewalks,  roadways,  etc.,  and  very 
large  public  works,  such  as  the  Bloor  Street  Viaduct,  grade  separation, 
storm  sewers,  trunk  sewers,  water  filtration,  etc. 

The  witness  is  of  opinion  that  public  work  would  cost  a  great  deal 
more  by  being  pushed  in  slack  periods.  "  When  times  are  good,  your 
labour  is  generally  of  high  quality.  You  have  a  man  working  at  one 
occupation  for  two  or  three  years  continuously,  and  he  becomes  well 
trained  and  efficient."  In  times  of  depression,  wages  are  not  any  lower, 
and,  because  of  the  system  of  "  rotating  "  gangs,  labour  is  less  efficient. 
Materials  may  cost  slightly  less. 

On  the  other  hand,  municipalities  and  governments  can  secure  capital 
at  lower  rates  during  times  of  ordinary  depression  than  in  good  times, 
as  their  security  is  "gilt  edged."  Industrial  or  public  service  cor- 
porations cannot  so  readily  find  funds. 

The  witness  considers  that  it  would  be  possible  to  save  part  of 
the  municipal  income  in  times  of  activity,  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  public  works  in  slack  times.  "  The  wisdom  of  the  proposal  is  another 
matter.  You  would  have  to  educate  the  public;  make  legislative  pro- 
vision for  setting  aside  such  funds ;  and  then  protect  them.  Is  it  wise  ? 
The  fat  years  recur,  in  part,  because  of  such  expenditure.  When  there 
is  a  great  wave  of  prosperity  in  the  country,  in  cities  and  in  municipal- 
ities, things  run  at  high  tide.  You  spend  more  money  when  it  is  avail- 
able; when  finances  shrink,  you  curtail  expenditures.  Commercial  life 
is  largely  a  reflex  of  municipal  life  in  my  opinion." 

^'  While  industrial  activities  are  much  greater  in  bulk  than  muni- 
cipal activities,  the  industrial  unit  is  relatively  small;  and  it  is  not 
organized  to  the  same  extent  as  the  municipal.  Municipalities  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  governed  by  uniform  laws. 
Throughout  other  provinces,  the  same  is  true.  Individual  activities  are 
not  so  governed." 

"  If  we  reserve  certain  work  for  the  lean  years,  this  would  mean  a 
general  lowering  of  wages  and  a  general  fall  in  the  standard  of  living." 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  such  public  under- 
takings would  absorb  the  surplus  of  labour  in  hard  times.  The  immense 
floating  population  of  the  country  would  upset  any  calculations  that 
might  be  made. 

The  witness  suggests  that  a  plan  whereby  men  could  be  placed  on  the 
land  and  made  producers  would  come  near  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  unemployment.  General  social  conditions  in  the  country  make  boys 
and  girls  desire  to  migrate  to  the  cities  where  they  can  live  among  more 
congenial  surroundings.  There  is  a  corresponding  reflux  from  the  city 
to  the  country. 

Conditions  in  the  country  can  be  bettered.  The  farmer  who  builds 
houses  for  his  farm  help  has  no  trouble  in  securing  all  the  labour  he  re- 
quires. If  the  farmers  would  build  these  houses  contiguous  to  one 
another,  community  life  would  result  to  a  limited  extent,  and  men  would 
be  more  attracted  to  the  land.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made  in 
tiie  district  immediately  surrounding  Toronto. 
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In  1900,  there  were  some  3,000  Jews  in  Toronto.     To-day  there  are     ^^'.^ 
probably  between  32,000  and  31,000.     For  the  most  part  they  come  from  ^j^j*^^  ^' 
Kussian  Poland  and  (jlalieia:  but  there  is  no  social  cleavage  between  JJ^iy 
those  from  different  countries.     The  children  go  to  the  Public  Schools,  synagogue. 
The  witness  has  always  condemned  proposals  for  a  separate  school  system,  irji^ 
i\<<  it  prevents  them  from  becoming  Canadians.     The  grants  to  parents 
who  have  fallen  into  destitution  ensure  that  no  children  go  hungry  to  the 
Public  Schools. 

Both  in  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  most  Jewish  wage-earners  are  in  the  9^^"^**  .. 
clothing  trade.  They  have  monopolized  it  here  as  in  Leeds,  England,  Jews, 
and  New  York  City.  Their  steadiness  of  eye  and  hand  gives  them  an 
advantage  in  this  industry,  which  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  their  em- 
ployers know  the  language.  Besides  the  clothing  operatives,  there  are 
furriers,  mechanics,  carpenters,  labourers  and  painters;  some  working 
as  far  north  as  Cobalt  and  Sudbury. 

The  pedlars  are  in  business  on  their  own  account.  Their  capital, 
when  they  first  reach  Canada,  is  so  small  as  to  compel  them  to  start  in 
that  business.  Moreover,  since  the  Jews  live  in  a  large  community,  their 
ignorance  of  English  handicaps  them  very  little. 

Not  many  Jews  farm  in  Canada.  One  reason  is  their  lack  of  capital.  J^^^^^^^^^^ 
More  important  is  the  fact  that  the  Jew  is  very  gregarious.  He  will  not  Europe, 
live  out  of  touch  with  a  Jewish  congregation,  and  he  likes  a  city.  Never- 
theless, many  Jews  have  been  farmers  in  Galicia.  There  is  no  people  in 
the  world  whose  lot  is  so  hard  as  that  of  the  Galician  Jews.  Many  of 
their  farms  are  inherited  through  long  generations  of  the  poorest  people 
in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  their  enthusiasm  for  that  country  knows  no 
bounds.  The  immigrants  at  first  find  themselves  strange,  and  even 
allege  that  the  fruit  of  Poland  is  better  than  in  Canada.  Everything  is 
better.  They  leave  it  only  in  order  to  find  relief  from  oppression,  but 
eventually  their  conditions  improve,  they  are  unbounded  in  their  love  and 
patriotism  for  the  country  of  their  adoption.  If  at  the  close  of  the  war 
the  Eussian  Government  adopts  a  different  policy,  the  Jewish  immigra- 
tion will  probably  be  comparatively  small. 

Most  Jews  in  Canada  have  brought  their  families  with  them.     None  control  of 

J.J.1'  J.  T      ,       I        f  n  t        1     '  Immigra- 

come  to  this  country  only  to  stay  four  or  five  years,  and  take  their  money  tion. 
back  to  Europe.  They  spend  their  money  here.  When  a  Jewish  woman 
left  in  London  applies  to  be  sent  to  her  husband  enquiries  as  a  rule  are 
made  in  Canada.  If  the  husband  is  earning  $15.00  per  week,  or  more,  he 
can  afford  to  keep  a  family.  The  Board  of  Guardians  is  notified  in 
London,  and  the  case  is  helped. 

Something  is  done  in  this  way  to  prevent  the  congestion  of  the  very 
poor.  Conditions  of  life  are  less  unhealthy  than  they  have  been  painted. 
The  Jews  live  in  the  Ward  because  it  is  cheaper,  and  Yiddish  is  spoken 
there.  The  witness  has  never  recommended  any  case  for  hospital  treat- 
ment whose  sickness  has  been  traced  to  over-crowding  in  the  Ward. 
Nevertheless,  the  building  of  large  factories  will  do  good  in  driving  them 
to  less  congested  districts. 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  condition  of  business  has  produced  un-  ^^^ ""^^ 
precedented  poverty.       The  chief  Jewish  Relief  Societies,  in  Toronto,  the  Jews, 
are:     The  Jewish  Benevolent  Society,  the  Montefiore  Benefit  Society, 
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Ladies'  Aid,  the  International  Society,  the  Austrian  Ladies'  Society,  and 
the  Polish  Society.  There  is,  also,  a  small  benefit  society  at  the  Junction. 
Excluding  the  Jewish  Benevolent  Society,  which  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Co-operative  Charities,  these  spent  in  January,  1914,  $665.49, 
and  in  January,  1915,  $1,971.64. 

No  distinction  is  made  in  the  relief  of  poverty  between  Jews  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities.  The  relief  is  mostly  outdoor;  groceries  and,  some- 
times, grants  of  money.  Honorary  district  visitors  supervise  the  dis- 
tribution. There  is  no  overlapping  with  non-Jewish  organizations, 
because  these  will  not  assist.  The  House  of  Industry  gives  no  relief  to 
Jews,  partly  because  the  witness  has  represented  to  the  Social  Service 
Commission  that  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  grant  to  the  Jewish  Charities, 
and  let  them  attend  altogether  to  their  people.  In  1914,  this  grant  was 
$350.00. 

In  giving  relief,  an  attempt  is  made  never  to  separate  husband  and 
wife.  Until  the  last  two  winters,  it  has  been  a  rare  thing  for  Jews  to 
come  for  charity  a  second  time.  Assistance  is  so  generous  when  first 
they  come  for  help  that,  as  a  rule,  they  need  no  more. 

There  is  no  Jewish  Home  for  old  people,  but  money  grants  are  made 
them  by  the  month  or  week.  No  rigid  age  limit  has  been  chosen,  and 
some  of  those  receiving  grants  are  little  more  than  fifty.  Some  widows 
and  deserted  wives  are  also  helped  in  this  way. 


Mr.  Arthur  The  House  of  Industry  is  seventy-eight  years  old.  It  is  governed  by 
^^efhi  '  ^  Board  of  fifteen  trustees  and  twenty-five  managers,  some  of  whom  are 
tendent  of  connected  with  private  charities,  while  others  are  not. 
of  Industry.  The  work  of  the  House  of  Industry  is  threefold.  It  is  the  official 
January  29,  ^S^^^J  f^r  distributing  outdoor  relief  in  the  City  of  Toronto ;  it  main- 
19^ 5-  tains  a  number  of  old  and  indigent  permanent  inmates,  and  in  the  Casual 

Ward  it  provides  food  and  shelter  for  the  homeless  poor. 

The  witness  thinks  that  the  House  of  Industry  is  amply  able  to  look 
after  all  the  outdoor  poor  in  the  City  of  Toronto.  With  the  help  of  the 
national  and  religious  societies,  the  work  is  as  well  done  as  it  can  be.  In 
the  American  cities,  which  have  been  studied  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
from  fifty  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  all  moneys  received  for  outdoor  relief 
was  spent  in  salaries.  Tn  Toronto  the  House  of  Industry  has  112  visitors 
who  give  their  services  for  nothing.  There  are  two  paid  investigators- 
The  House  of  Industry  is  spending  about  $4,000  in  salaries  and  $150,000 
in  relief. 

Outdoor  relief  is  given  on  the  personal  application  of  a  citizen.  As 
a  rule,  the  first  relief  given  is  a  small  one,  which  will  maintain  the  family 
pending  investigation. 

Those  who  receive  outdoor  relief  are  given  half  a  ton  of  coal  every 
three  weeks  if  their  house  has  a  number  of  rooms  in  it,  or  600  lbs.  where 
only  one  or  two  rooms  are  occupied.  A  grocery  donation  is  given  every 
two  weeks  consisting  of  about  18  lbs.  of  nine  or  ten  varieties  of  food.  Milk 
is  given  continuously  by  the  month  where  there  are  young  children,  or 
where  old  people  are  sick.     Bread  is  given  at  the  rate  of  a  3  lb.  loaf  per 
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week  for  each  member  of  tlie  family,  with  two  quarts  of  soup  daily  for  the 
household.     This  is  supplied  from  twenty-one  depots. 

Those  who  receive  relief  cannot  live  well  on  wliat  is  given  them  ;  the 
coal,  for  example,  must  be  used  very  carefully.  Relief  is  ^iven  on  the 
assumption  that  nearly  all  the  heads  of  families  could  earn  a  little  and 
so  supplement  what  is  given  them  during  the  winter.  The  witness  has 
no  doubt  that  the  relief  is  adequate  and  does  not  think  it  would  bo  wise 
to  increase  it  much,  if  at  all. 

A  work-test  is  maintained  in  connection  with  outdoor  relief.  The 
witness  does  not  know  what  proportion  of  heads  of  families  perfornl  the 
work-test.  Those  who  cannot  do  so,  bring  doctors'  certificates  to  secure 
exemption. 

Once  families  have  begun  to  receive  outdoor  relief,  they  return  for 
more  help  year  after  year.  "  The  only  thing  is  to  make  a  harder  labour- 
test  for  the  succeeding  winter.^' 

On  January  1st,  1914,  1,105  families  were  receiving  outdoor  relief. 
On  January  1st,  1915,  the  number  had  risen  to  3,800.  It  is  now  5,000, 
which  represents  about  25,000  people. 

The  financial  resources  of  the  House  of  Industry  have  been  strained 
to  the  utmost  by  its  unprecedented  demand  for  relief,  but  supplies  have 
been  given  to  all  w^ho  needed  them  despite  this.  The  witness  thinks  that 
all  the  families  in  need  are  being  cared  for  except  those  which  are  too 
proud  to  apply  for  help.  He  does  not  consider  that  there  is  at  present 
much  over-lapping  in  distribution,  since  the  amount  of  relief  given  by  the 
private  charities  is  very  small.  For  practical  purposes,  the  House  of 
Industry  is  doing  the  only  continuous  outdoor  relief  work  in  the  City. 

All  cases  receiving  relief  are  reported  to  the  Social  Service  Commis- 
sion, whose  business  it  is  to  co-ordinate  the  giving  of  relief. 

Those  to  whom  the  House  of  Industry  gives  indoor  relief  are  aged 
citizens  of  Toronto  and  without  means  of  support.  There  is  an  un- 
written definition  of  the  term  "  citizen  '■'  which  at  one  time  involved  a 
residence  of  two  years  in  Toronto.  Insistence  on  this  limit  has  become 
less  strict  and  a  residence  of  one  year  now  suffices,  but  many  of  the  aged 
people  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  home  were  born  in  the  City.  There 
is  a  strict  rule  regarding  age.  Men  under  sixty  who,  by  reason  of  infirm- 
ities, cannot  make  a  living,  are  admitted.  These  permanent  inmates  live 
npart  from  the  casual  poor,  who  come  to  shelter  for  the  night. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  aged  poor  in  the  House  of  Industry 
are  receiving  help  from  relatives,  and  this,  for  the  most  part,  takes  the 
form  of  little  gifts.  Those  who  have  any  resources  go  to  the  "  Belmont," 
which  is  a  more  comfortable  Home,  or  to  the  House  of  Providence. 
Those  who  have  no  money  go  to  the  House  of  Industry.  It  is  the  home 
of  last  resort.  A  trade  depression  always  produces  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  old  people  asking  for  admission.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still 
twenty  beds  vacant  in  the  home  for  old  people. 

The  witness  finds  that  to  a  certain  extent,  outside  municipalities 
attempt  to  burden  Toronto  with  their  dependent  citizens,  but  thinks  that 
this  is  not  as  prevalent  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  Working  with 
the  City  Relief  Officer,  he  has  been  able,  in  many  cases  where  this  has 
occurred,  to  return  them  to  their  own  municipalities. 
16  u. 
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He  believes  that  the  aged  poor  should  be  placed  in  homes  in  the 
country  They  cannot  work,  but,  in  this  way,  could  be  made  more  com- 
fortable. At  present,  some  of  them  are  taken  to  the  Gaol  Farm.  The 
witness  does  not  recommend  that  they  should  be  forced  to  go  there. 

The  Wayfarers^  Lodge  in  which  the  casual  poor  are  sheltered,  is  an 
old  institution.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  small  building  in  the  rear 
of  the  House  of  Industry  which  was  erected  for  wayfarers  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  concert  given  by  Jennie  Lind.  The  records  have,  however,  only 
been  kept  in  their  present  form  since  about  the  year  1900.  A  Toronto 
man  who  is  homeless  and  destitute,  can  sleep  at  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge 
every  night  in  winter,  if  he  will  perform  the  work-test  and  keep  the  rules 
of  the  House.  The  casual  poor  from  outside  the  City  may  spend  two 
nights  per  month  in  the  Lodge.  It  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  casual 
poor  from  outside,  for  no  municipality  can  be  made  responsible  for  them. 
"  These  people  are  ^  birds  of  passage  ' ;  they  do  not  belong  to  the  last  place 
they  came  from ;  they  belong  to  no  place ;  and  you  cannot  send  them  any- 
where." Nevertheless,  the  witness  thinks  that  if  in  August,  1914,  notice 
had  been  given  by  the  City  that  those  who  wished  for  relief  from  the 
House  of  Industry  must  register  and  present  a  householder's  certificate, 
not  half  of  the  present  casual  inmates  would  be  there.  At  present, 
Toronto  is  solving  the  tramp  problem  for  the  Province. 

There  are  two  hundred  men  in  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge.  During 
November  and  December,  1914,  it  was  filled.  Since  then,  there  have 
always  been  beds  vacant.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  applicants  for 
admission  is  not  due  to  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  but  to  the  multi- 
plication of  agencies  for  relief,  which  occurred  at  Christmas  time. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  inmates,  there  are  about  eighty  or  ninety 
outsiders  at  breakfast,  and,  perhaps  300  at  dinner  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  persuade  men  of  this  kind  to  go  on  the  farm. 
Their  first  stipulation  is  the  amount  of  money  that  they  "vvill  receive. 
"  Their  reason,  of  course,  we  know :  They  love  to  harbor  in  the  city  and 
be  ^where  it  is  comfortable.  They  go  to  the  public  libraries  and  spend 
very  pleasant  afternoons." 

All  those  in  the  Casual  Ward  are  in  fair  physical  condition.  If  any- 
one is  ill,  he  receives  immediate  attention.  The  House  Doctor  is  access- 
ible at  all  times,  and  if  the  case  is  one  for  the  hospital  it  is  sent  there 
at  once. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  who  apply  for  admission  are  out  of 
work,  and  that  all  are  seeking  work.  The  management  tries  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  time  spent  by  each  person  in  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge  during 
the  year,  and  indexes  their  names.  Each  must  state  his  age,  nationality 
and  religion,  and  is  asked  whether  he  is  a  citizen  of  Toronto.  The 
witness  thinks  that  replies  to  more  detailed  questions  would  not  be 
reliable. 

The  labour  of  the  casuals  is  utilized  to  save  domestic  service.  For 
instance,  about  2,000  meals  are  given  in  a  day,  and  a  dozen  men  are  re- 
quired to  wait  at  table.  Some  are  told  to  scrub ;  some  to  whitewash  the 
walls;  some  to  paint;  while  others  help  the  engineer,  etc.  When  these 
domestic  services  have  been  provided,  the  remainder  of  the  able-bodied 
are  required  to  break  one  box  of  stones,  which  weighs  650  lbs.       The 
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witness  considers  that  stone-breaking  is  the  only  possible  work-test  which 
can  be  applied  on  a  large  scale.  "  We  did  have  a  labour-test  of  cutting 
wood,  but  we  found  that  they  were  able  to  devour  wood  so  fast  that  it 
would  take  practically  a  train-load  a  day  to  keep  the  men  going." 

The  management  of  the  I^odge  is  in  the  hands  of  three  men ;  one 
comes  early  in  the  morning  to  set  the  work-test;  another  comes  in  the 
afternoon  to  supervise  it  until  nightfall,  and  the  third  coinos  in  the 
evening  to  keep  the  place  open  until  11.30  p.m.  Those  who  refuse  to  do 
the  work-test  are  denied  admission  when  next  they  come  for  shelter,  but 
are  given  breakfast  in  spite  of  their  refusal.  The  efficiency  witli  which 
the  work-test  can  be  used  to  eliminate  those  who  will  not  work  depends, 
to  some  extent,  on  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  clerk  in  charge. 

The  work-test,  as  at  present  administered,  is  a  deterrent  to  some 
parasites;  but  the  average,  healthy  casual  will  break  his  box  of  stone  in 
two  hours,  and  then  loaf  for  the  afternoon.  The  witness  thinks  that  of 
all  the  casual  inmates  of  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge,  about  seventy  or  eighty 
per  cent,  are  capable  of  steady  day  labour. 

Men  for  odd  jobs  are  supplied  on  application  by  the  House  of  In- 
dustry. The  wage  is  not  fixed  when  the  men  are  sent  to  work.  The 
management  does  not  attempt  to  find  whether  the  men  sent  out  to  work 
give  satisfaction,  but  the  witness  has  been  told  that  they  sometimes  take 
advantage  of  the  people  who  employ  them,  especially  of  women,  and 
charge  exorbitant  sums  for  what  they  have  done.  Ladies  have  com- 
plained of  them. 

The  "  Casual ''  of  foreign  origin  often  carries  a  sum  of  money  with 
him.  Some  time  ago,  the  witness  went  with  Inspector  Geddes,  at  the 
request  of  the  Mayor,  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Socialists  on  Queen 
Street,  and  enquired  how  many  needed  food.  He  was  told  that  about 
2,000  would  report  on  the  following  day.  Meals  were  prepared  for  2,000 
but  only  600  or  700  came  for  dinner.  These  have  been  coming  ever 
since.  There  were  many  foreigners  who  carried  money.  One  was 
foolish  enough  to  show  his  "  wad ''  one  day.  After  half  of  them  had 
gone,  the  remainder  were  seized  and  searched.  Of  the  three  or  four 
hundred  who  were  present,  more  than  seventy  carried  sums  on  their 
persons,  which  varied  from  $2  to  $20. 

Some  of  the  men  who  carried  money  did  not  return  after  being 
seized  and  searched,  but  most  have  remained.  The  Mayor  advised  that 
the  House  of  Industry  should  continue  to  provide  them  with  meals  and 
this  has  heen  done. 

Until  the  winter  of  1914-15,  the  witness  never  knew  that  there  were 
married  men  among  the  casual  inmates.  Most  of  those  who  come  at 
present  are  young  Jews,  who  were  among  these  socialists. 

The  law  against  vagrancy  is  weakly  enforced  at  the  present  time. 
The  police  are  very  much  averse  to  bringing  vagrants  into  Court.  The 
present  Industrial  Farms  are  doing  good,  but  have  hardly  begun  to  touch 
this  class,  which,  in  Toronto,  may  number  six  or  seven  hundred  persons. 

The  witness  thinks  that  on  an  Industrial  Farm  they  might  be  made 
to  produce  their  up-keep.     Some  state  that  they  were  reared  in  the  slums 
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of  London,  and  had  bad  surroundings.  There  is  no  sign  of  feeble- 
mindedness among  them,  unless  the  desperate  determination  to  do  noth- 
ing is  a  sign.  The  great  bulk  of  them  are  unskilled  workmen.  In 
summer  they  become  tramps,  Vvorking  for  a  few  days  a  week,  and  moving 
on.     The  Wayfarers'  Lodge  is  closed  in  April. 


Mr,  H,  A.  Xhe  Department  of  Colonization  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  main- 

Director  '  tains  a  Distributing  Office  for  farm  labour  at  the  Union  Station,  172 
of  coioniza-  Front  Street  West,  Toronto,  from  which  people  from  the  British  Isles 

tion,  Depart-  '  '  n 

ment  of  are  sent  to  farmers.  The  Department  seeks  farm  labourers  and  com- 
Ontario.  "'^'  petent  domestic  servants,  as  well  as  men  with  a  little  capital  who  can 
February  2  '^^'>'  ^^^^^^  or  enter  into  business.  The  British  farm  hand  has  specialized 
1915.  on  some  one  line  of  work  as,  for  example,  ploughing;  the  Canadian  equips 

himself  for  this  and  everything  else  in  the  operation  of  the  farm.  The 
Department  rates  the  British  immigrant  who  can  plough  and  milk  as  an 
experienced  farm  hand.  Skilled  artisans  are  not  encouraged  to  migrate. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  Federal  and  Provincial  organiza- 
tions lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  Dominion  Government  has  agents  in 
different  towns  throughout  the  Province,  to  whom  the  men  are  sent  for 
distribution,  the  Provincial  Department  sends  its  men  direct  to  the 
farmer.  During  the  winter  of  1914-15  some  of  the  District  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Department,  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties,  aided  in 
the  work  of  placing  a  number  of  farm  labourers  in  their  respective 
districts. 

The  Department  of  Colonization  has  no  relation  to  the  Federal 
authorities  further  than  what  is  merely  friendly  and  co-operating  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  Dominion  Immigration  Agent  at  Belleville  has  given 
some  assistance.  The  number  of  labourers  placed  on  farms  in  1914  was 
1,835,  a  decrease  of  915  as  compared  with  the  year  before.  The  war  was 
responsible  for  this. 
Supervision  The  Department  of  Colonization  for  Ontario  is  obviously  in  close 
tion.  touch  with  its  office  in  London,  England,  the  Agent-General  for  the 

Province  there  being  Mr.  Richard  Reid.  There  is  also  an  Agent  in  Scot- 
land, and,  till  recently,  there  was  one  in  Ireland.  Most  of  the  business 
is  done  through  the  Booking  Agents  of  the  Steamship  Companies.  These 
number  some  thousands.  Advertisements  are  published,  lectures  are 
given,  and  intending  settlers  are  interviewed  'before  their  departure  for 
Ontario.  Special  parties  are  brought  out  from  England  under  respons- 
ible supervision. 
Assisted  An  "  Assisted  Passage  Scheme  "  makes  it  possible  to  lend  £4  to  ex- 

perienced farm  labourers  and  domestic  help  who  wish  to  settle  in  Ontario. 
As  much  as  $25,000  has  been  advanced  by  the  Ontario  Government  in 
a  single  year,  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  it  has  been  returned.  Last  year 
$35,000  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  but  not  all  of  it  was  used. 
The  Department  of  Colonization  advances  railway  fares  but  requires  re- 
payment. 

The  Department  considers  that  after  an  immigrant  has  been  twelve 
months  in  the  Province,  and  engaged  on  a  farm,  he  should  be  able  to  take 


Passages. 
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care  of  himself.  This  does  not  alwayH  follow.  There  in  no  fixed  rule  of 
care  in  the  matter,  and  if  a  deserving  man  appears  to  need  assistance  the 
Department  tries  to  help  him,  whatever  his  length  of  residence  may  be. 

A  circular  letter,  issued  to  the  fanners  by  The  lion.  James  S.  Duff.  JJ^^k****  o^ 
in  October,  1914,  enabled  the  Department  to  place  in  three  months  300  LaiKJur. 
unemployed  workers  on  the  land.  All  of  these  have  gone  from  Toronto 
and  most  have  given  satisfaction.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number 
of  undesirables  have  been  rejected.  "  We  can  guarantee  to  place  all 
good,  strong,  healthy  fellows  on  the  farm  at  the  present  time  (Feb.  2. 
1915),  even  if  they  have  not  had  experience.  Inexperienced  men  receive 
$10  a  month  and  board,  partly  experienced  men  $15  to  $18,  and  thor- 
oughly experienced  men  $20  to  $25.  Wages  at  a  conservative  estimate 
average  $240  a  year.  We  are  able  to  place  all  the  experienced  married 
men  we  can  get  hold  of  in  the  spring,  whereby  they  will  secure  a  cottage 
and  milk  and  perhaps  a  few  other  extras,  at  $300  to  $350.  and  as  high  as 
$400  a  year.  But  the  representatives  of  labour  are  not  always  reason- 
able :  they  make  a  rush  into  the  office  and  expect  us  to  find  employment 
for  a  hundred  men  in  one  day.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  at  the 
present  time  for  the  unemployed  who  are  skilled  mechanics  with  large 
families,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  expect  them  to  work  on  a  farm  at 
$10  per  month.  They  cannot  leave  their  families  and  work  for  such 
small  wages." 

When  farmers  engage  their  men  they  state  on  application  how  long  r^ength  of 
they  will  require  them.  This  of  course  is  subject  to  two  or  four  weeks  mcnts. 
trial.  Three  years  ago  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  engagements  were 
made  to  cover  the  year.  Through  circular  letters  and  intercourse  with 
farmers  this  proportion  has  been  increased  till  at  present  seventy-five  per 
cent,  are  annual.  These  farmers  are  always  given  preference  in  the 
selection  of  the  men,  and  agents  in  England  receive  a  guarantee  that  the 
men  they  secure  will  be  given  annual  engagements.  At  present  the 
situation  is  a  little  difficult  owing  to  the  men  drawn  upon  being  local. 
Farmers  are  therefore  afraid  of  yearly  contracts,  lest,  after  the  winter 
months  are  over,  their  men  will  disappear.  In  this  case  the  Department 
has  always  suggested  that  part  of  the  wages  be  paid  by  the  month  and 
part  held  over  till  the  termination  of  the  contract. 

^Tany  farms  have  eottao^es  on  them,  but  the  number  is  not  large  The 

'  Housing 

enough  in  the  event  of  a  probable  increased  demand.  It  is  difficult  to  Difficulty, 
discuss  the  question  of  cottages,  since  the  Department  has  never  had  a 
surplus  of  experienced  married  men  wanting  employment  in  the  spring. 
There  is,  however,  no  demand  for  inexperienced  married  men  with 
families.  Agents  in  England  are  instructed  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  place  them.  When  an  experienced  married  man  is  settled  with  his 
family  the  wife  sometimes  does  housework  at  an  additional  wage  of 
about  $10  a  month. 

When  the  Department  finds  that  a  farmer  does  not  treat  his  help  as 
he  should  do  his  name  is  put  on  the  hlack  list.  No  more  men  are  sent 
Iiim.  Generally  speaking  the  farmers  treat  their  men  well  and  their 
attitude  improves  each  year.  Experience  teaches  them  that  they  must 
do  so  in  order  to  keep  them.  The  Departpient  advises  the  farmer  not 
to  work  his  man  long  hours,  and  to  give  them  some  recreation,  believing 
that  this  would  result  in  a  sreat  increase  of  efficienev. 


tion 
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No  settlement  work  is  carried  on  for  residents  of  Ontario  as  dis- 
tinguished from  immigrants.  If  a  resident  wishes  to  take  up  land  the 
Department  gives  him  information  and  the  benefit  of  the  Colonization 
rate.  He  gets  his  land  at  50c.  an  acre  on  condition  of  going  into  actual 
residence  within  six  months  of  date  of  purchase,  erecting  a  habitable 
house  at  least  16  x  20  feet,  clearing  ten  per  cent,  of  the  land,  and  re- 
siding thereon  for  three  years. 

The  Department  thinks  that  merely  ordinary  education  has  been  a 
strong  influence  in  drawing  away  the  native  population  from  the  land. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  the  growth  in  agricultural  instruction,  but  it  is 
difficult. 

In  England,  one  of  the  great  troubles  has  been  that  agents  interested 
in  selling  as  many  tickets  as  they  can  arc  apt  to  give  a  roseate  colour  to 
Canadian  conditions.  This  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction. 
Agents  would  really  be  far  more  successful  if  they  gave  their  clients 
correct  information  instead,  for  the  Province  is  attractive  enough  to 
stand  the  truth.  Booking  Agents  are  asked  to  be  careful  in  this  matter, 
but  when  the  four  Dominions  are  competing  for  population  supervision, 
it  is  not  easy, 
immigra-  In  the  past,  numbers  of  the  criminal  and  pauper  classes  have  been 

sent  to  Canada.  Those  who  sent  them  may  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  it  was  a  charitable  act,  whereas  they  were  really  trying  to  rid  them- 
selves of  useless  people.    This  is  not  the  case  to-day. 

At  one  time  Booking  Agents  in  England  were  paid  a  bonus  of  $5  on 
competent  domestic  servants  going  to  Ontario.  But  this  method  did  not 
satisfactorily  or  permanently  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  and  the  De- 
partment has  been  instrumental  in  having  it  abolished.  Agents,  how- 
ever, still  receive  from  the  Dominion  Grovernment  a  bonus  of  £1  on  all 
who  come  to  the  farms  and  on  competent  domestic  servants 

The  representative  of  the  Department  had  not  from  his  experience 
discovered  any  test  by  which  to  select  those  immigrants  who  would  be 
likely  to  succeed.  There  is  no  test  but  testimonials  and  the  common 
S3rmptoms  that  appeal  to  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Assuming  that 
statistics  are  correct,  the  number  placed  by  this  Department  is  small  in 
comparison  with  that  placed  by  the  Federal  authorities. 


Dr.  A.  C.         It  is  quite  common,  in  the  technical  schools  of  certain  great  centres, 
McKay,    to  widen  the  course  of  work  taken  by  the  pupils,  in  order  that  individuals 
of  the  may  not  be  dependent  for  em^ploymcnt  on  a  single  industry.     For  in- 

mgh^^^^^      stance,  girls  in  trade  schools,  learning  to  be  dressmakers,  are  encouraged 
|chooi  to  take  some  work  in  connection  with  box-making  or  millinery.      This 

May  10,'        gives  them  alternative  employment  in  off  seasons. 

"  We  had  that  particularly  in  view  in  the  creation  of  our  industrial 
course.  We  have  a  four  years'  course  for  boys,  who  come  to  us  for  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools  up  to  the  fourth  form.  We  place  them  in  a 
course  of  general  industrial  work  for  two  years,  bringing  them  in  touch 
with  various  industrial  operations.  At  the  end  of  two  years  they  select 
the  trade  that  they  will  follow." 
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Their  average  age  at  entrance  is  a  little  less  than  fourteen.     It  is*  o^J^I^J^Se 
tlierefore,  nearly  sixteen  when  they  make  their  choice.     As  the  scheme 
ha8  only  heen  in  operation  for  three  years,  this  is  the  first  year  in  which 
tlie  boy  has  had  an  opportunity  to  choose. 

Before  making  his  choice,  the  boy  discusses  the  problem  with  the 
Principal.  Incidentally,  the  prospects  in  different  occupations  are  sug- 
gested, but  this  is  not  done  systematically. 

Apart  from  the  schools,  the  witness  does  not  think  that  vocational 
guidance  would  be  very  useful.  Nor  does  he  welcome  the  suggestion  that 
practical  men,  working  at  ^e  trades,  should  be  brought  to  the  schools 
to  describe  them  and  their^rospects.  "  I  think  this  only  creates  con- 
fusion in  a  boy's  mind  by  presenting  a  trade  to  him  by  a  man  who  is 
putting  up  arguments  inviting  him.  Let  the  boy  see  these  trades  in 
operation  under  the  most  skilful  mechanic  we  can  get.  We  give  the 
same  initial  salary  for  mechanics  as  for  academic  teachers  ($1,600).^' 

In  the  new  school  the  building  trades,  the  engineering,  electric  and 
metal  trades,  forge  and  foundry  work,  stone  cutting  and  lettering  and 
decorative  work,  will  all  be  represented.  The  boy  working  for  two  years 
in  that  atmosphere  will  be  more  likely  to  make  a  proper  choice  than  if  the 
parent  made  it  for  him,  or  if  someone  tried  to  guide  him. 

The  witness  has  supplied  many  firms  in  Toronto  with  young  men, 
who  have  been  so  efficient,  that  some  employers  have  repeatedly  applied 
for  boys  similar  to  those  that  were  sent  them.  In  that  sense,  and  in  that 
only,  the  Technical  School  is  an  employment  bureau. 

In  the  new  Technical  School  two  thousand  pupils  can  be  accom- 
modated at  any  time.  Provision  has  been  made  for  five  thousand  pupils 
in  night  classes.  In  Toronto  the  problem  of  technical  education  is 
simple  because  the  local  industries  are  representative  and  diverse.  Ham- 
ilton is  much  the  same.  In  the  towns  which  have  few  industries  the 
problem  is  more  difficult. 

The  Technical  Schools  will  provide  a  system  of  education  parallel  central  and 
with  the  High  School  System ;  not  to  take  the  place  of  it,  but  to  meet  gp JooJs 
the  needs  of  those  who  do  not  find  what  they  need  in  High  Schools.     It 
is  proposed  to  provide  a  central  school,  with  branches  to  do  the  work  of 
the  central  school,  if  possible,  for  the  first  two  years  among  boys,  and  the 
first  year  among  girls. 

Each  branch  school  should  have  the  same  general  equipment  as  the 
central  school,  and  special  equipment  modified  in  character,  according  to 
location.  For  instance,  in  East  Toronto  the  building  trades  and  brick- 
making  are  centred.  The  Branch  School  in  East  Toronto  should  meet 
this  local  need. 

Vocational  education  has  been  provided  in  the  public  schools,  but  only 
for  children  preparing  for  office  work.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
combine  with  this  some  work  in  manual  training.  This  has  been  con- 
fined to  woodworldng  and  a  little  work  in  iron. 

While  the  Technical  Schools  are  beins:  developed,  the  advantages  of 
technical  education  should  be  brought  before  the  people  of  the  Province, 
through  modifications  of  the  High  School  course.  "  Owen  Sound,  for 
instance,  is  a  great  woodworking  centre.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
town  of  Owen  Sound  should  not  have  a  first-class  woodworker  with  the 
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standing  of  a  Collegiate  Institute  teacher  to  give  the  boy  the  industrial 
touch.  Apart  from  the  Technical  Schools,  boys  are  led  at  present  to  look 
on  industrial  occupations  as  inferior." 

The  witness  sees  no  reason  why  the  school  age  should  not  be  raised  to 
fifteen  and  part  time  educational  work  provided,  until  the  age  is  seven- 
teen. He  does  not,  however,  favour  night  work.  "  I  judge  our  success, 
not  by  the  growth,  but  by  the  decrease  in  night  work." 

In  certain  parts  of  Germany  night  classes  have  practically  been 
abolished.  The  number  of  hours  a  week  was  first  limited,  and  then  all 
teaching  was  forbidden  after  six  o'clock. 

The  witness  does  not  believe  in  the  systen^f  moving  boys  in  alternate 
weeks  between  the  school  and  the  factory.  "  I  believe  it  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  employer.'^  He  is  of  opinion  that  employers  will  gladly  make  the 
part  time  education  possible,  setting  the  boys  free  for  their  classes  on 
certain  half-days^  without  reducing  wages. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  five  hundred  or  more  workers  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  who  attended  classes  in  mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing and  the  reading  of  plans.  They  were  taught  how  to  draw  plans  as 
well  as  to  read  them.  This  enables  them,  where  small  contracts  are 
concerned,  to  take  a  set  of  plans  and  estimate  the  cost.  They  can  under- 
take the  work.  Their  opportunities  are  not  confined  to  one  establish- 
ment, or  even  to  one  city.  Training,  if  not  too  specialized,  increases  the 
mobility  of  labour  and  lessens  unemployment. 

The  witness  has  always  had  in  new  the  creation  of  new  industries 
through  the  work  of  the  Technical  Schools.  University  men  have  been 
working  in  his  laboratories,  and  during  the  last  two  years  have  dealt  with 
some  important  problems  in  electroplating. 


Mr. 

James  C. 
Mitchell, 

Inspector 
of  Employ- 
ment 
Agencies 
of  Ontario. 
Toronto, 
February  2, 
1915. 
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Employment  Agencies  in  Canada  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  Act,  Sec.  66,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  deal  with  immi- 
grants, that  is.  with  those  who  have  been  less  than  three  years  in  the 
country.  In  so  far  as  the  agencies  deal  with-  non-immigrants,  the  law 
does  not  apply  to  them. 

Regulations  governing  their  conduct  have  been  made  by  an  Order-in- 
Council  (P.  C.  1028)  which  was  issued  from  the  Government  House, 
Ottawa.  May  5th.  1913.  in  pursuance  of  this  Act.  Till  it  was  issued, 
employment  agencies  were  under  no  jurisdiction  whatever  except  in  those 
towns  which  made  by-laws  regarding  them  and  compelled  them  to  secure 
a  local  license. 

Under  the  Orrler-in-Ooimcil.  an  agency  may  obtain  a  license  on  a 
recommendation  from  the  Mayor  of  his  tovm,  or  the  local  magistrate 
countersigned  by  the  witness.     The  recommendation  reads  as  follows: 

"  T  hereby  certify  that  T  consider 

reliable,  honest  and  a  suitable   (party)    (firm)    to  be  licensed  to 
secure  employment  for  immigrants,  and  that  I  know  of  no  reason 

why  an  employment  agency  should  not  be  located  at 

dated  at 

this day  of 191 ... . 

Mayor  or  Chief  of  Police. 
Immigration  OflRcer." 
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No  fees  are  paid  to  the  Government,  but  towns  and  cities  may  f:harge 
$10  for  a  license. 

The  witness  is  an  ollicial  uf  tlie  Immigration  Department  and  in- 
spects Employment  Agencies.  He  is  a  special  constable  under  the  Act. 
with  power  to  arrest  at  any  place,  ilis  district  includes  the  whole  of 
Ontario  except  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  Frances,  which  for 
these  administrative  purposes  belong  to  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 
Nevertheless  in  matters  which  take  him  to  those  points,  his  juri5*diction 
runs  there. 

Agents  are  compelled  to  keep  records  of  all  immigrants  for  whom 
they  find  employment,  giving  the  name  of  the  man  or  woman,  the  name 
of  the  steamship  on  which  they  crossed,  with  date  of  voyage,  the  name  of 
the  employer,  the  wage  secured,  and  the  charge  made  by  the  Agent. 
Each  Agent  must  have  a  written  order  and  keep  same  on  file  in  his  office 
before  he  can  send  an  immigrant  to  an  employer. 

Between  May  and  December,  1914,  fifty-six  convictions  were  secured 
among  Employment  Agents.  The  maximum  penalty  is  $100,  with  an 
alternative  of  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  not 
exceeding  three  months.  The  witness  believes  that  with  the  assistance 
of  the  local  police  and  immigration  inspectors,  he  can  deal  with  all  the 
cases  at  present  arising  in  Ontario.  Though  for  the  first  twelve  months 
after  the  Order-in-Council  was  issued,  abuses  were  rampant  among 
employment  agencies,  matters  are  now  well  under  control. 

An  immigrant,  who  thinks  that  ho  has  been  defrauded,  may  report 
the  matter  to  the  nearest  police  magistrate  or  chief  of  police.  In  due 
course,  it  is  referred  to  the  Immigration  Department,  which  takes  action 
accordingly.  When  there  are  abuses,  the  witness  does  not  have  to  wait 
for  authorization  from  Ottawa  before  instituting  proceedings. 


Money  invested  in  the  liquor  industry  does  not  give  employment     h«t.  T. 

equal  to  money  invested  in  other  industries.  Albert 

Moore, 
The  Census  of  Canada  for  1911  reveals  the  following:  D.D. 

In  the  manufacture  of  distilled,  malt  and  vinous  liquors,  there  were  xov^^b?.' 
3,379  workmen  employed.     The  annual  wages  paid  them  amounted  to  i^is. 
$2,037,351.     The  value  of  the  raw  material  used  was  $6,158,041.     The 
capital  invested  was  $38,125,752. 

Similar  figures  are  .sriven  for  other  industries. 

A  compaxison  of  these  returns  shows  how  the  various  industries  are 
related  to  the  number  of  workmen  employed,  the  wages  paid,  and  the 
amount  of  the  increased  value  of  the  product  paid  to  labour. 

(a)   Wages  paid  for  every  $1,000,000.00  capital  invested: 

Industry : 

Liquor $53,438 

Iron   and    Steel    176,925 

Bread,   etc 217,491 

Boot  and  Shoe   276,859 

Clothing 522,399 
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Show  ing  that  on  the  same  capital  invested : 

(1)  The  Iron  and  Steel  industry  paid  3^^  times  as  much  wages. 

(2)  Bread,  Biscuit  and  Confectionery  industry  paid  4  times  as  much 
wages. 

(3)  Boot  and  Shoe  industry  paid  5%  times  as  much  wages. 

(4)  Clothing  industry  paid  10  times  as  much  wages  as  did  the 
Liquor  industry. 

(h)  Wage  earners  employed  for  every  $1,000,000  capital  invested: 

Industry : 

Liquor 87 

Iron  and  Steel 302 

Bread,  etc 523 

Boot  and  Shoe   684 

Clothing 1,239 

Showing  that  on  the  same  capital  invested: 

(1)  The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  employed  3  1-3  times  as  many 
wage  earners. 

(2)  The  Bread,  Biscuit  and  Confectionery  industry  employed  6 
times  as  many  wage  earners. 

(3)  The  Boot  and  Shoe  industry  employed  8  times  as  many  wage 
earners. 

(4)  The  Clothing  industry  employed  15  times  as  many  wage  earners 
as  did  the  Liquor  industry. 

(c)  Labour  received  as  its  share  of  the  increased  value  of  the  product: 

Industry : 

Liquor 11% 

Bread,  etc 29% 

Iron  and  Steel  38% 

Boot  and    Shoe    43% 

Clothing 48% 

Showing  that  of  the  increase  in  value  of  the  product  labour  received :' 

(1)  In  the  Bread,  Biscuit  and  Confectionery  industry  2%  times  as 
much. 

(2)  In  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry  3%  times  as  much. 

(3)  In  the  Boot  and  Shoe  industry  4  times  as  much. 

(4)  In  the  Clothing  industry  41-3  times  as  much  as  in  the  Liquor 
industry. 

Employers  All  employers  of  labour  are  becoming  increasingly  strict  about  the 

and  the  matter  of  patronage  of  the  saloon ;  a  correspondence  with  a  number  of 
Question,  great  corporations  that  employ  large  numbers  of  men  revealed,  not  only 
a  tendency  to  discharge  mon  who  drank  while  on  duty,  but  also  a  pur- 
pose not  to  employ  men  or  retain  employees  who  frequent  saloons  at  any 
time.  Rule  "  G  "  of  the  regulations  for  employees  of  railways  forbids 
employees  patronizing  saloons  on  or  off  duty. 

The  United  States  Commission  of  Labour  in  1909  sent  a  note  of 
enquiry  to  7,000  firms  concerning  employing  labour  and  received  5,363 
replies  to  the  effect  that  the  drink  question  was  taken  into  very  serious 
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<juiisi(leratioii  in  employiiig  lielp,  and  that  they  had  to  bo  careful  because 
they  were  held  to  account  Tor  accidents  which  might  involve  heavy 
Jiabilities. 

The  capital  of  the  working  man  is  labour.  His  ability  to  work  is  his^^^^^®^ 
principal  resjource.  W'liatever  depletes  his  earning  power  impairs  his  Efficiency, 
working  capital.  Scientific  investigation  reveals  very  clearly  how 
alcohol  impairs  the  ability  to  labour,  with  the  result,  of  course,  that 
many  men,  through  alcohol,  are  rendered  incapable  for  the  employment 
they  once  had  and  are  consequently  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. 

Intemperance  unfits  men  for  their  present  work  and  causes  per- 
manent inefficiency  in  all  their  work.  This  statement  is  so  self-evident 
that  proof  would  seem  to  be  hardly  necessary.  The  following  facts, 
however,  will  go  to  substantiate  the  statement: 

(a)  Large  industries,  where  men  have  facilities  for  obtaining  liquor 
on  Saturdays,  frequently  find  many  men  incapacitated  for  work  on 
Mondays. 

(b)  The  highest  ethciency  of  workmen  on  the  average  is  reached  on 
Thursday  and  maintained  over  Friday.  The  cause  ascribed  is  the 
impairment  of  physical  and  mental  ability  through  drink  en  Sunday. 

(c)  The  fact  that  many  persons  who  indulge  in  strong  drink  are 
unable,  after  continuing  that  course  for  some  years,  to  retain  their 
present  employment,  but  are  constantly  disrated  as  inefficient  and  given 
employment  of  lesser  importance,  and  ultimating  in  unemployment,  is 
frequently  evident  to  all  students  of  labour. 

(d)  The  records  of  our  Criminal  Courts  together  with  the  exper- 
iences of  our  Charity  Institutions  and  social  service  workers  gives  very 
frequent  proof  of  the  fact  that  intemperance  is  a  direct  cause  of  per- 
manent inefficiency. 

Intemperance  is  responsible  for  an  unnatural  competition  i^^^an'^^*^ 
Labour,  thus  inducing  unemployment.  When  a  working  man  spends  work, 
his  wages  over  the  bar  and  compels  his  wife  to  enter  the  labour  market 
to  obtain  money  to  buy  food  for  the  children,  she  is  not  only  neglecting 
her  heme,  impairing  her  health,  and  leaving  her  children  unprotected 
and  exposed  to  the  evil  influence  of  the  street,  but  she  enters  into  com- 
petition with  her  husband.  This  competition  has  a  tendency  to  depress 
wages,  lengthen  the  hours  of  work,  and  thrust  into  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed many  men  who  otherwise  would  not  be  there. 

Leaders  among  labour  men  realize  the  evil  influence  of  intemperance  organized 
upon  labour,  thus  inducing  unemployment.     President  Gompers  of  the  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour,  Mr.  James  Simpson,  Vice-President  of  QjJistfon. 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada,  John  Mitchell,  one  of  the 
best  known  labour  leaders,  and  many  others  have  expressed  themselves 
strongly  as  to  the  evil  influence  of  intemperance  upon  labour. 

As  to  remedies,  the  witness  ^vould  venture  to  suggest  that  experience  Remedies, 
has  revealed  that  Prohibition  is  the  most  successful  method  of  over 
coming  the  unemployment  produced  by  intemperance. 

1st.  It  would  transfer  the  large  amount  of  money  now  in  the  liquor 
industry  to  those  other  industries  which  give  employment,  better  oppor- 
tunities in  number  employed,  wages  and  share  of  profits. 
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Experience 
of  Kansas. 


Licenses 
for  Beer 
and  Ligrht 
Wines. 


2nd.  Upon  the  testimony  of  Governor  Capper  and  other  officials, 
the  experience  ol'  Kansas,  as  well  as  other  States  under  prohibition,  re- 
veals the  value  oi'  tliis  method:  The  savings  banks  of  Kansas  have 
larger  per  capita  deposits  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  There  is 
a  ver}^  much  less  number  of  paupers  per  thousand  than  in  any  other 
State.  The  Poor  Farms  of  the  State  are  empty  of  patients,  and  are 
now  being  used  for  experimental  farming,  community  centres,  and  other 
beneficial  purposes.  There  are  very  many  more  automobiles  per  capita 
than  in  any  other  State,  and  the  homes  and  pleasures  of  the  people  are 
much  improved. 

Licenses  for  Beer  and  Light  Wines,  with  the  prohibition  of  all  sales 
of  spirituous  liquors  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  produce  the  desired 
result.  If  such  places  could  be  so  controlled  that  whiskey,  brandy,  etc.. 
were  not  sold  there,  their  existence  would  increase  the  manufacture  of 
beers,  porters,  etc.,  and  would  require  continued  investment  of  money 
which  would  not  give  employment  to  an  adequate  number  of  men,  share 
of  wages  for  investment,  or  share  of  profit  to  the  labourer. 

The  effect  of  beer  drinking,  according  to  the  highest  medical  author- 
ities, is  to  produce  physical  lethargy,  mental  confusion  and  apathy,  and 
moral  turbidity.     All  these  produce  inefficiency  and  cause  unemployment. 

Such  examination  of  the  history  under  such  licenses  in  Canada, 
England  and  the  United  States,  as  the  witness  has  been  able  to  give, 
both  in  communities  which  granted  the  regular  licenses,  and  in  com- 
munities where  only  Avine  and  beer  licenses  have  been  issued,  has 
strengthened  his  conviction  that  this  method  does  not  accomplish  the 
result.  So  far  as  he  can  learn  there  is  no  decrease  of  unemployment  and 
other  attendant  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic,  where  such  licenses  are  issued. 
In  fact  in  a  district  of  1  ondon,  England,  and  a  section  of  Chicago,  111., 
where  wine  and  heer  licenses  exclusively  were  granted,  the  records  at 
hand  indicate  more  poverty,  more  criminality,  and  greater  moral  degra- 
dation than  in  other  parts  of  the  same  cities  where  regular  licenses  were 
issued. 

Scientific  study  of  this  question  has  resulted  in  the  definite  con- 
clusion that  the  only  adequate  way  to  overcome  the  evils  resultant  from 
intemperance  is  to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic. 


Dr.  John 
Seath, 

Superinten- 
dent of 
Education. 
Ontario 
May  11, 
1915. 


Our  Provincial  School  System  provides  for  both  academic  and  voca- 
tional training.  The  object  of  the  academic  training  is  to  make  the 
pupils  efficient  members  of  society.  The  vocational  schools  and  depart- 
ments prepare  them  for  special  occupations  in  life. 

The  vocational  courses  are  provided  in  Commercial  High  Schools  and 
Departments,  Technical  and  Industrial  High  Schools  and  Departments, 
and  Agricultural  Hicfh  School  Departments.  Similar  provision  is  made 
in  the  Continuation  Schools,  and  some  of  the  subjects  taken  up  in  these 
schools  are  also  recognized  in  the  Fifth  Forms  of  the  Public  and  Separate 
Schools,  and  as  optional  subjects  of  an  elementary  character  in  connec- 
tion with  the  academic  courses  of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  Depart- 
mental examinations.     The  special  vocational  schools  and  departments 
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are  each  under  the  control  ol  a  Committee  known  as  the  Advisory  Indus- 
trial, Agricultural,  or  Commercial  Committee.  These  Committees  are 
composed  halt'  of  the  members  of  the  School  Board  and  half  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  industries  from  outside  a])iKjinted  by  the  I'xjard.  They 
control  the  vocational  schools,  subject,  however,  in  most  cases  to  the 
approval  of  the  School  Board  and  in  some  cases  to  the  approval  of  the 
Minister.  It  was  intended  that  the  subjects  in  question  might  begin  as 
optional  subjects  taken  in  addition  to  the  regular  academic  courses,  and, 
might  afterwards  develop,  first  into  vocational  departments  and  later, 
into  separate  vocational  schools. 

The  importance  of  the  Commercial  courses  has  always  been  duly  industrial 
recognized  in  our  schools  and  of  late  years  the  agricultural  and  industrial  and  the 
courses  have  made  much  progress.  The  witness,  however,  thinks  that  it  Jacturer. 
will  be  very  man\  years  before  vocational  education  has  so  far  developed 
that  every  child  m  the  l*rovince  going  into  an  industrial  occupation  will 
have  received  special  training  in  the  schools  therefor.  ''  So  far  as  the 
so-called  industrial  education  is  concerned,  the  key  to  the  situation  is 
really  the  manufacturer.  ATaturally  his  object  is  to  maKe  money  and 
usually  he  cares  little  about  thr  education  of  his  employees  so  long  as 
they  can  do  the  work  for  which  he  pays  them.  In  most  manufacturing 
industries,  labour  is  subdivided,  and  the  employer  is  satisfied  to  have  his 
employee  repeat  one  operation  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year.  It  is 
none  of  his  business  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  employee's  fitting 
himself  for  a  higher  and  more  lucrative  occupation.  Co-operation 
between  the  school  and  the  factory  might,  under  suitable  conditions,  be 
to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer,  but,  as  yet  in  this  Province,  there  is 
almost  no  such  co-operation.  So  far,  accordingly,  as  most  operatives  are 
concerned,  we  shall  not  succeed  until  the  manufacturer  comes  in  and 
says  '  I  am  willing  to  do  my  share  in  assisting  labour.'  " 

Enquiries  made  by  the  witness  a  few  years  ago  from  the  manufac- 
turers in  Ontario  showed  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  women  and 
men  in  the  trades  completed,  before  entering  them,  the  courses  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Most  of  them  leave  these  schools  with  the  standing  of 
the  Fourth  Form;  that  is,  when  they  have  finished  the  course  for  the 
Third  Form.  Accordingly,  when  The  Indusirial  Education  Art  was 
passed,  provision  was  made  for  the  admission  of  this  class  into  what  are 
no^v  called  General  Industrial  Schools,  as  well  as  for  the  admission  into 
night  and  co-operative  classes  of  workmen  and  workwomen,  and  of  those 
of  higher  qualifications  into  the  technical  day  and  night  classes.  So 
far  a  good  many  of  all  these  classes  have  been  established  and  the  pro- 
spects are  that  their  number  will  increase  rapidly.  What,  however,  is 
really  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  operative  is  that  he  should 
have  a  good  general  education  before  he  enters  a  trade  as  well  as  some 
general  training  in  one  of  these  General  Industrial  Schools.  If  so  edu- 
cated, he  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  an  opening,  no  matter 
what  his  early  employment  may  be. 

The  Labour  men,  generally,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  unanimous 
in  their  desire  that  their  children  should  be  given  a  proper  foundation 
for  industrial  work.  In  fact,  their  associations  generally  emphasize 
tlie  necessitv  for  a  ffood  sreneral  education. 
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In  England  and  on  the  Continent,  the  subject  of  Art  education  has 
received  much  attention.     It  is  justly  regarded  as  fundamental  in  in^ 
dustrial  education.     Until  about  four  years  ago,  quite  inadequate  atten- 
tion was  given  it  in  Ontario.     Of  late  great  progress  has  been  made  and 
its  value  is  emphasized  in  both  our  academic  and  our  vocational  classes. 
To-day  the  recently  established  Ontario  College  of  Art  serves  the  manu- 
facturers and,  at  the  same  time,  prepares  hundreds  of  teachers  for  our 
schools.     For  the  latter,  the  Department  of  Education  provides  special 
Summer  Courses  at  the  College. 
Agricultural       Shortly  after  the  witness  became  Superintendent  of  Education,  a 
scheme  was  adopted  jointly  by  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Agri- 
culture for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  training  in  the  Province. 
Under  it,  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  ap- 
pointed in  a  few  of  the  Counties,  the  number  of  which  the  Federal  Grant 
has  enabled  the  Province  to  increase  so  that  now  a  large  number  of  our 
Counties  have  each  a  representative.     At  first  these  representatives  were 
expected  both  to  take  classes  in  the  schools  and  to  give  instruction  and 
advice  to  farmers  throughout  their  districts.     It  was  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  their  services  in  connection 
with  the  former  of  these  duties,  and,  as  a  result,  the  work  of  the  two 
Departments  has  recently  been  reorganized.     At  present  the  District 
Representatives  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  provide  instruc- 
tion for  the  farmers  and  their  sons  outside  the  schools,  while  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  in  the  schools  is  controlled  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  which  utilizes  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  to  provide- 
the  courses  for  the  teachers  of  agriculture. 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  there  are  also 
Women's  Institutes,  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  College  sends  out 
women  to  give  short  courses  in  housekeeping. 

The  number  of  rural  schools  which  as  yet  have  classes  in  agriculture 
(about  two  hundred)  is  comparatively  small.  But,  as  the  Federal  grant 
may  now  be  used  for  the  encouragement  of  these  classes  in  both  rural  and 
urban  schools,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  their  rapid  development.  It 
is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  in  many  localities  the  farmer  has  little  ■ 
faith  in  agricultural  teaching  in  the  rural  schools.  This  attitude,  how-  j 
ever,  does  not  discourage  those  who  favor  it;  for,  when  the  Agricultural 
College  was  first  established,  many  of  the  farmers  were  opposed  to  it^ 
and  it  now  stands  high  in  their  estimation. 

Agriculture  in  the  schools  is  taken  up  by  the  teachers  who  have  . 
attended  the  Summer  School  at  Guelph.  The  three  Universities, 
Toronto,  Queen's  and  McMaster,  have  also  established  courses  leading 
to  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  (Agr.).  The  graduates  in  these  courses,  it  is 
expected,  will  teach  agriculture  as  well  as  science  in  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes,  and  will  be  influential  in  educating  the  public  and 
increasing  the  importance  of  such  training.  Up  to  the  present,  how- 
ever, the  course  has  been  taken  by  only  a  few  students,  but  there  are 
signs  that  it  will  soon  become  a  popular  one.  As  at  present  organized, 
the  first  two  years  of  the  course  are  taken  at  the  University,  and  the 
other  two  at  Guelph. 
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The  development  ol'  agricultural  education  is  stimulated  by  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  who  goes  through  the  country  meeting 
School  Boards  and  addressing  public  meetings.  It  is  also  stimulated 
by  very  considerable  grants  of  money  to  School  Boards,  who  maintain 
agricultural  classes,  and  to  the  teachers,  who  conduct  them.  The  grant 
to  the  teacher  is  made  by  the  Department  of  Education  as  an  addition 
to  the  salary  paid  him  by  the  School  Board ;  the  grants  to  the  Boards  are 
to  be  used  for  equipment  and  accommodation. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  introducing  agriculture  into  the  rural 
schools  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  teachers  are  women.  The  farmer 
who  thinks  he  knows  the  theory  of  farming  as  well  as  the  practice  docs 
not  take  much  stock  in  a  woman  teacher  of  the  subject.  The  number 
of  male  teachers,  however,  is  likely  to  increase,  especially  when,  as  at 
present,  many  men  cannot  secure  employment  in  other  occupations. 

In  its  comparatively  small  number  of  male  teachers,  Ontario  re- 
sembles most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  Probably  the  largest 
percentage  of  male  teachers  is  found  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
There  the  inducements  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  are  usually 
greater  than  either  here  or  in  the  United  States. 

The  witness  does  not  think  it  practicable  to  give  special  inducements 
to  rural  schools  to  provide  male  teachers.  Such  a  discrimination,  the 
Government,  at  any  rate,  could  not  justify ;  the  determination  of  the  sex 
of  the  teacher  is  very  properly  left  to  the  Boards  themselves. 

Another  provision  for  agricultural  training  is  made  by  statute : 
Township  Councils  and  County  Councils  have  the  power  to  appoint  a 
graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  a  teacher  of  House- 
hold Science  who  possesses  a  Departmental  Certificate  to  teach  in  a 
number  of  schools  in  one  locality.  But  so  far,  these  Councils  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  Provision. 

The  Federal  grant  to  be  expended  by  the  Province  is  intended  only 
for  rural  schools.'  Any  one  who  knows  child  nature  knows  how  much 
they  are  interested  in  their  gardens  and  that  an  expenditure  for  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  urban  schools  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

The  witness  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  provide  Agricuitura: 

rt?     1-  1  /.  •      1  1     •  Training 

an  eiiective  scheme  oi  agricultural  instruction  for  the  unemployed,  for  the 
Without  good  prospects  of  being  able  to  utilize  such  instruction,  the  ^  "^"^^^^^^ 
incentive  to  take  it  would  not  exist;  it  is  most  improbable  that  many 
would  take  it  on  the  mere  chance  of  securing  such  employment  later. 
"  Why,  indeed,  should  a  man  who  is  drifting  around,  as  most  of  them 
do,  attend  a  class  in  agriculture  when  his  future  is  uncertain  ?  Give  him 
an  incentive  by  promising  him  some  land  and  equipment  for  farming, 
when  he  has  completed  his  course,  and  you  give  him  a  reason  for 
attending.'^ 

As  to  school  vocational  guidance :     In  our  elementary  schools,  to  the  vocational 
end  of  the  Fourth  Form  practically  none  can  be  given  and  none  can  be 

^  Since  appearing  before  the  Commission,  the  witness  has  notified  it  that, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  same-  grants 
are  now  available  in  the  case  of  urban  schools  as  in  the  case  of  rural  schools. 
This  decision  is  in  accordance  with  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  who  takes  the  ground  that  as  the  country  has  assisted  the  city  by 
sending  it  a  portion  of  its  population,  the  city  may  be  fairly  expected  to  help  the 
country  by  sending  it  a  portion  of  the  urban  population. 
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expected.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  give  a  good  general  educa- 
tion and  to  fit  the  pupil  for  efficient  membership  of  society.  During 
this  stage,  the  future  of  the  child  is  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  and  the 
teacher,  naturally,  seldom  appears.  When,  however,  the  pupil  attends 
a  vocational  school,  he  makes  a  choice  and  in  making  such  choice  the 
teacher,  who  knows  his  capabilities,  can  assist  both  the  pupil  and  his 
parents. 

As  to  outside  vocational  guidance:  School  Boards  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  add  this  duty  to  their  other  duties  in  cpnnection  with  the 
schools.  In  the  case  of  the  vocational  schools,  however,  the  situation 
•  is  different,  and  it  might  well  be  part  of  the  duty  of  all  the  Advisory 
Committees  (it  now  is  of  the  Advisory  Industrial  Committee),  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  this  question.  The  witness  pointed  out  that 
England  and  other  European  countries  had  Committees  in  connection 
with  the  vocational  schools  which  assisted  the  students  not  only  in 
selecting  their  occupations,  but  in  providing  employment  for  them  after- 
wards.    Such  Committees  are  sometimes  called  ^'  Aftercare  Committees." 

While  it  is  true  that  efficiency  involves  a  division  of  labour,  it  is  also 
true  that  as  far  as  possible  those  interested  in  a  question  should  be  closely 
associated.  Accordingly,  while  in  the  larger  centres  Labour  Bureaux 
might  properly  be  maintained,  the  labour  men  themselves  should  be 
represented  thereon.  But  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  such  Bureaux 
could  be  maintained  in  the  smaller  centres.  In  such  centres  if  indus^ 
trial  schools  were  established,  the  Advisory  Committees,  as  already 
stated,  might  constitute  Bureaux  for  the  aforesaid  purpose. 
Baising  the  As  to  raising  the  school  age :     The  witness  does  not  think  that  until 

Age.  ^  ^^6  electorate  are  duly  educated  to  value  the  provision,  it  woud  be  prac- 

ticable to  compel  by  legislation  the  attendance  of  pupils  who  have  passed 
the  school  age  (fourteen)  recognized  as  the  limit  by  The  Truancy  A\ct. 
Such  laws  exist  in  some  of  the  European  countries,  but  in  these 
countries,  the  conditions  are  different  from  those  in  Ontario.  In  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  the  system  of  government  is  autocratic,  and  in 
England  the  conditions  have  only  recently  justified  the  partial  pro- 
visions which  have  been  introduced,  and  which  have  not  yet  justified 
their  existence. 

The  witness  does  not  believe  either  that  the  raising  of  the  school  age, 
even  during  years  of  business  depression,  would  have  the  desired  effect. 
In  hard  times,  many  parents  have  difficulty  in  supporting  their  families, 
and,  if  a  child  could  earn  a  dollar  a  week,  the  parents  would  not  send 
him  to  school;  the  restriction  would  fall  most  hea^dly  on  those  least 
able  to  bear  it.  Indeed,  under  the  present  Truancy  Act  "  where  in  the 
opinion  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  of  the  Principal  of  a  school  at- 
tended h\  any  child,  the  services  of  such  child  are  required  in  husbandry 
or  in  urgent  and  necessary  household  duties,  or  for  the  necessary  main- 
tenance of  such  child  or  of  some  person  dependent  upon  him,  such 
Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Principal  may,  by  certificate  setting  forth  the 
reasons  therefor,  relieve  such  child  from  attending  school  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  six  weeks  during  each  Public  School  year." 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  only  effective  way  to  deal  with 
most  of  the  present  labour  difficulties  is  to  have  a  system  of  vocational 
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sciiools  supported  by  a  Compulsory  Attendance  Act.     After  his  visit  to 
Europe   in   1909,    the   witness   recommended  the   establishment   of  an 
optional  measure  as  the  first  step  in  introducing  such  a  scheme.     All 
important  changes  should  be  optional  at  first;  we  cannot  force  them 
upon  a  democratic  people  until  they  have  been  educated  to  value  their 
importance.       'J'he   Act,   subsequently   passed,    which   deals   with    this 
question  is  known  as  "  The  Adolescent  School   Attendance  Act,''  and 
provides  for  the  further  education  of  young  persons  of  either  sex  who 
have  passed  the  High  School  Entrance  Examination,  or  completed  the 
course  of  the  Fourth  Form  of  the  Public  Schools  or  an  equivalent  course 
and  are  under  the  age  of  seventeen  and  are  not  less  than  fourteen  and 
more  than  seventeen.     Such  persons  may  be  required  by  a  Board  to  attend 
a  day  or  an  evening  class  to  be  established  hy  the  Board,  or  some  other 
classes  or  schools  in  the  municipality.     The  Act  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
conditions  under  which  a  Board  may  require  this  attendance,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  operation  of  the  x\ct  is  optional.     So  far,  only  London  has 
attempted  to  put  the  scheme  into  operation,  but  a  few  other  places  are- 
talking  of  doing  so.     In  the  judgment  of  the  witness  some  further  step 
will  need  to  be  taken  to  secure  a  more  general  utilization  of  the  Act. 

As  to  the  feeding  of  poor  children :  In  England  it  is  practicable  to  fj^^lc^ooi^ 
provide  free  meals  for  poor  school  children,  because  the  sentiment  of  Children. 
the  working-class  there  is  not  generally  opposed  to  such  a  course.  In 
a  democratic  country  like  Ontario,  it  would  not  be  practicable  in  many 
places.  Publicity  would  spell  defeat.  If  free  meals  are  given,  they 
must  in  some  way  be  given  privately,  not  recognized  as  a  charity  from 
public  sources. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  in  schools  which,  at  present,  charge  fees,  it  is 
understood,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  Regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  providing  for  it,  that  when  the  parents  of  a 
child  are  not  able  to  pay,  the  fees  are  not  demanded,  but  no  publicity 
is  given  to  such  an  arrangement,  either  in  the  school  or  outside  thp 
school. 

The  problem  of  the  widow  or  deserted  wife  with  children  dependent 
upon  her  and  wdthout  resources  should  be  considered  not  from  the 
school  point  of  view  but  from  that  of  public  obligation.  Here  it  is  the 
parent  who  needs  assistance,  although  such  assistance  enables  the  child 
to  »o  to  school. 


The  extent  of  distress  at  the  present  time  has  been  exaggerated.   I^***  K«  W. 
There  were  more  people  in  the  gaols  of  Ontario  a  year  ago  than  there  are      c^*ith. 
at  present.     More  people  applied  for  alms  a  year  ago  throughout  the  Pro-  inspector 
vince  than  have  done  so  now.     Outside  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  pf^^g^^nd 
conditions  are  less  acute  than  they  were  a  year  ago.     The  witness  has  f^^,.^Qni|rio 
no  means  of  knowing  the  number  of  the  unemployed  in  Toronto.     A  Toronto. 
Census  should  be  taken  regularly  to  systematically  establish  the  facts.  igJY     ' 
That  of  course  is  a  Municipal  care. 

Toronto  has  a  reputation  for  philanthropy.     Many  destitute  people 
are  assisted  to  come  here.     The  Social  Service  Commission  brought  to 
17  u. 
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the  attention  of  the  witness  a  man  with  one  leg.  He  was  not  wanted  in 
his  own  municipality,  and  his  friends  there  had  asked  him  to  visit 
friends  in  Toronto,  who  were  not  pleased  when  he  arrived.  Sometimes  a 
public  body  will  finance  the  journey  to  Toronto,  but  in  most  cases  this  is 
done  by  friends.  The  recent  Act,  which  makes  each  municipality  res- 
ponsible for  its  own  indigents,  makes  it  easier  now  to  stop  this.  In  the 
case  which  has  been  mentioned,  the  man  was  given  proper  care  and  his 
municipality  was  notified.  It  has  the  choice  of  paying  the  cost  of  his 
maintenance,  or  of  caring  for  him  at  his  home. 

This  Act  went  into  force  in  1914.  It  provides  that  no  indigent  need 
go  Avithout  medical  attendance.  At  one  time,  doctors  had  to  attend  the 
poor  for  nothing.  Sometimes  this  is  still  the  case;  but  municipalities 
must  pay  practitioners  for  attendance  on  indigents. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  comes,  conditions  will  improve.     There  will 

probably  be  such  a  scarcity  of  men  for  employment,  as  has  not  been 

known  for  a  long  time.     The  Colonization  Department  of  the  Provincial 

Government  will  be  able  to  place  all  those  who  will  go  on  the  land. 

Industrial  Those  who  will  not  so  to  the  farms  could,  to  some  extent,  be  dealt 

Farms.  ...  . 

with  by  a  municipal  by-law  against  vagrancy.  They  might  be  sent  to 
work  on  land  conducted  under  municipal  authority,  w^orking  on  an  In- 
dustrial Farm  under  full  discipline.  "  It  is  better  to  send  idle  men  to 
work  on  the  land,  than  to  permit  the  pauperizing  influences  surrounding 
them,  that  are  bound  to  obtain  under  present  conditions." 

Men  on  .the  Industrial  Farms  are  serving  sentences  and  have  to 
work.  The  daily  cost  of  upkeep  on  the  present  Industrial  Farms,  was, 
in  December,  1914,  47c.  per  head  on  one  farm,  and  53c.  on  another. 
The  work  of  the  men  is  worth  more  to  the  Province  than  that. 

It  has  been  for  several  years  the  policy  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  requirements  of  Provincial  Institutions  from  the  labour  of  the 
criminal  and  dependent  classes.  Clothing  is  made  at  the  Reformatory, 
and  the  bricks  with  which  many  of  the  public  institutions  were  built 
were  made  by  prisoners. 

At  one  time.  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  imported  food  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  At  present  the  Fort  William  Industrial  Farm  has 
the  only  large  bam  between  Barrie  and  Winnipeg.  To-day  it  can  supply 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  with  many  things  that  were  once  carried 
hundreds  of  miles.  This  was  the  fi.rst  Industrial  Farm  in  Ontario,  and 
probably  the  first  in  America. 

It  might  be  desirable  to  manage  Industrial  Schools  in  connection 
with  large  farms  if  the  boys  and  adults  were  kept  separate.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  conducting  a  School  at  a  profit  would  depend  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  farm  when  work  was  started.  On  a  farm  that  was  ready 
from  the  first,  money  might  be  made  at  once.  Every  ten  acres  should 
support  one  person.  If  the  farm  had  to  be  prepared  for  agriculture,  re- 
turns would  come  more  slowly. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  unemployed  are 
economically  sub-normal.  The  establishment  of  something  on  the  lines 
of  the  Industrial  Farms  for  these  sub-normal  people  would  materially 
strengthen  the  labour  market. 
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Ludor  the  Swiss  system  of  preventing  idleness  and  delinquency,  the- 
Industrial  Farm  has  been  elaborated  very  much.  "  For  example,  if  a 
man  went  to  one  of  tlieir  Industrial  Farms  say  from  Toronto,  he  would 
never  be  allowed  to  comh'  hack  to  Toronto  after  his  diseharge.  He 
would  be  sent  to  another  part  of  the  country,  away  from  his  former 
haunts  of  idleness,  and  he  would  be  cared  for.  They  have  an  employ- 
ment agency  in  Switzerland  which  tickets  every  man.'' 

'^  In  this  country  we  take  a  man  up,  and  ho  is  discharged  several 
times;  on  the  third  offence  in  New  Zealand,  he  is  committed  for  life  to 
the  farm,  as  a  chronic  who  cannot  take  care  of  himself.'-* 

Toronto  has  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  develop  along  these 
lines,  since  the  purchase  of  the  Kussell  Farm  on  Yonge  Street.  Only  a 
part  of  it  will  ever  be  used  in  place  of  the  Toronto  Gaol,  and  there  is 
ample  opportunity  to  develop  the  remainder  on  non-penal  lines.  In  ex- 
tending this,  the  City  has  power  to  buy  land  anywhere  it  pleases. 

The  witness  does  not  favour  anything  that  would  standardize  paup- 
erism. At  the  New  Year,  a  woman  in  Hospital  said  to  him:  ''I  am 
not  getting  my  pauper  rights,  Doctor."  She  said  she  had  been  in  Canada 
three  years  and  "  had  never  had  anything  like  what  she  had  in  the  Old 
Country."  If  that  is  encouraged  the  Province  will  drift  into  a  hope- 
less condition  and  eventually  have  what  England  has  to-day,  a  large 
class  of  degenerate  paupers  that  become  more  burdensome  each  year. 
The  amount  paid  at  present  hy  the  Provincial  Government  to  general 
hospitals,  hospitals  for  consumptives,  refuges  and  infirmaries  is  $426,- 
000.00  per  year. 

The  Province  is  suffering  from  a  surplus  of  "  Assisted  passages.'^  tio"^*and 
The  present  is  the  time  to  make  a  change.  When  business  revives,  there  tha  i-ind. 
will  be  a  great  rush  of  immigrants,  hut  they  should  be  turned  landwards, 
not  citywards.  The  borrowed  money,  which  made  this  country  pros- 
perous, has  now  been  spent.  "  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  turn  our 
poverty  to  future  happiness,  is  by  getting  the  people  on  the  land  and 
making  them  producers." 

There  is  a  scheme  in  the  County  of  Essex  for  dividing  land  into 
small  farms  and  settling  men  on  them  with  proper  instruction.  This 
had  a  setback  at  first,  but  at  present  promises  to  be  successful.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  public  enterprise  of  this  kind  could  much  increase  the 
scale  of  operation.  ^'  If  it  had  been  handled  under  the  New  Zealand 
policy,  instead  of  by  a  private  concern,  results  would  be  very  beneficial 
and  the  financial  returns  left  with  the  people  w^ho  earn  them.'* 

At  present  the  steamship  agents  largely  select  our  immigrants.  These  se\ectim\  of 
agents  are  connected  with  the  steamship  companies,  whose  doctors  ex- 
amine immigrants  before  sailing.  If  immigrants  are  rejected  at  the 
port  of  entry,  the  steamship  companies  must  return  them  at  their  owii 
expense.  There  has  been  great  improvement,  during  the  last  three 
years,  in  the  character  of  immigration,  but  under  present  conditions,  a 
healthy  vagabond  might  still  get  through.  The  witness  thinks  that 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  casual  indigents  in  the  House  of  Industry  have 
heen  less  than  five  years  out  of  England.  Since  the  war  he-zan  drport- 
ation  has  been  discontinued.  There  are  many  paupers  in  tho  citio^.  who 
would  have  been  deported  but  for  this. 
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The  Provincial  Secretary'^,  Department  has  the  power  to  compel 
managers  of  institutions  to  make  reports  regarding  the  people  who  re- 
ceive relief;  the  collection  of  statistics  relating  to  casual  indigents  is, 
nevertheless,  very  difficult.  Enquiries  at  the  House  of  Industry  are 
often  made  late  at  night  in  semi-darkness.  Only  general  information 
is  secured,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  more  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  relief  of  unemployment,  Toronto  has  done  better  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  the  clerk  or  bookkeeper, 
or  even  the  manual  worker,  reduced  to  destitution  for  the  first  time,  is 
extremely  difficult.  "  I  hope  to  see  the  dawn  of  the  day  in  this  country 
when  we  shall  adopt  a  modern  method  of  insuring  against  unemployment. 
I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  pensions  for  widows  and  pensions  for  old 
people."  The  witness  does  not  think  that  this  should  be  charged  to  pro- 
duction, or  made  a  charge  on  the  cities.  It  is  a  national  matter  which 
would  best  be  dealt  with  by  the  Dominion  Grovemment  and  the  problem 
can  be  worked  out  in  Canada  in  a  manner  that  will  prove  satisfactory. 
No  longer  is  this  in  the  experimental  stage. 


Mr. 
Alexander 
Snelgrrove, 

Fort 
William, 
Ontario. 
Toronto, 
June,  1915. 

Alien 
Enemies 
in  Fort 
William. 


The  Austrians  and  Germans  in  the  district  around  Fort  William 
number  from  1,500  to  2,000.  The  railway  companies  will  not  employ 
them,  and  they  cannot  find  work.  Some  of  them  are  maintained  by 
Government.  The  officer  in  charge  of  them  distributes  meal  tickets,  and 
gives  them  other  necessary  assistance. 

They  appear  to  be  a  peaceable  race  and  willing  to  work.  They  came 
to  Ontario  with  the  idea  of  making  it  their  permanent  home.  They  con- 
sider it  a  great  hardship  to  be  practically  interned  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  since,  by  their  own  account,  they  disliked  conditions  in  their  home- 
land, and  came  to  Canada  with  a  view  to  securing  more  liberty. 

The  project  of  using  these  men  in  a  scheme  of  Land  Settlement  has 
been  discussed  by  the  City  Council  and  Board  of  Trade  of  Fort  William. 
There  is  much  good  land  around  Fort  William  which  would  repay 
development. 

Most  kinds  of  roots  could  be  grown  here  which  are  grown  elsewhere 
in  Canada,  as  well  as  hay  of  all  kinds,  oats,  barley  and  rye.  Wheat  has 
been  raised  successfully  but  is  an  uncertain  crop. 

At  present  two-thirds  of  the  produce  consumed  in  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  is  brought  from  outside  points.  For  many  years,  these 
cities  would  absorb  all  the  produce  of  the  neighborhood. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  settler  receives  a  title  to  his  land  when  an 
Inspector  certifies  that  he  has  built  a  house  at  least  16  ft.  by  20  ft., 
cleared  and  cultivated  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  his  land,  and  lived  for 
three  years  on  the  property. 

The  witness  suggests  that  instead  of  being  preparerl  by  the  settler,  the 
land  around  Fort  William  should  be  prepared  for  him.  Farms  should  be 
small ;  40  or  50  acres  would  probably  be  a  desirable  unit.  The  labour  of 
these  Austrians  and  Germans  might  be  used  to  make  improvements,  build 
roads,  and  to  construct  log  houses  and  stables.  TVie  houses  would  soon 
accommodate  all  the  unemployed  men  in  Fort  William. 
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In  the  second  season,  a  crop  could  be  raised  on  the  land.  When  the 
war  is  over,  it  might  he  possible  to  place  the  men  who  prepared  the 
farms  in  possession  of  them. 

Where  there  is  crreeii  timber,  the  clearing]:  of  the  land  would  cost  at^^^t  of  th« 

/•       A  A         Scheme. 

least  $30  per  acre.     The  burnt  country  might  be  cleared  for  $15  or  $20. 
A  log  house  16  ft.  by  24  ft.  would  cost  about  $100,  including  the  material. 

Homesteaders  on  this  land  would  need  a  cow,  and  would  find  a  yoke 
of  oxen  very  useful.  "  If  the  Government  is  unwilling  to  assist  the 
farmer  to  own  a  team,  let  it  hire  or  buy  teams,  plow  the  cleared  land 
around  the  farm  house  and  prepare  it  for  seed." 

Little  but  roots  could  be  grown  in  the  first  year  of  settlement,  and  this 
would  involve  the  use  of  a  team.  When  the  crop  is  harvested,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  plow  the  land  a  second  time.  In  the  following  spring, 
it  should  assist  in  harrowing  before  the  seed  crop  is  sown,  and  perhaps 
should  supply  the  settler  with  some  grain. 

In  the  first  year  the  sowing  of  the  root  crops  would  involve  an  expense 
of  $25  to  $30.  In  the  second  year,  the  settler  would  have  his  own  seed 
potatoes  and  would  need  less  money.  The  witness  thinks  that  after  the 
second  crop,  the  settler  should  have  reached  a  position  of  independence. 

The  witness  suggests  that  a  strict  account  be  kept  of  the  sum  spent  on  Repayment 
the  land  and  on  the  roads,  and  that  this  be  charged  against  the  home- advances, 
steaders,  who  could  return  it  on  a  system  of  deferred  payments.      He 
thinks  that  the  unit  most  suitable  for  farming  in  the  district  would  be 
80  or  100  acres. 

If  a  plan  such  as  this  were  adopted,  all  improvements  would  of  course 
belong  to  the  Government,  land  before  a  title  could  be  granted  to  the 
settler,  the  full  amount  expended  on  the  land  would  have  to  be  repaid. 
If  the  first  settler  on  a  farm  defaulted,  the  Government  would  not  be  the 
loser,  for  his  improvements  would  have  increased  the  value  of  the  land. 


The  Trades  and  Lahour  Congress  of  Canada  has  gone  on  record  Mr.  T.  A. 
against  the  establishment  of  Labour  Exchanges  by  Government.      The  1*®^^^^^®"^ 
labour  movement  favours  the  maintenance  of  Labour  Exchanges  by  each  Toronto 
municipality.     The  Provincial  Employment  Agencies,  as  at  present  con-  LabJir 
ducted,  have  never  done  very  much.  Toronto, 

The  witness  is  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Private  EmplovTuent  April  7,' 
Agencies.     In  Toronto  these  charge  a  $1  fee  to  those  who  receive  employ- 
ment and  sometimes  when  the  men  return  within  two  days,  they  demand 
another  fee  before  securing  them  other  employment.     "  A  Municipal  private 
Employment  Bureau  is  anxious  to  find  men  permanent  employment  and  ^^^^^1^^™®^* 
get  rid  of  them ;  these  private  agencies  would  like  to  have  them  back  each 
week  to  pay  another  fee."     Organized  Labour  has  protested  several  times 
to  the  Dominion  Government  against  the  licensing  of  these  agencies. 

Skilled  workers  do  not  use  Private  Employment  Agencies,  or  even  a  How 
Civic  Employment  Bureau  to  any  great  extent.     There  are  few  organi- workers 
zations  on  the  North  American  Continent  which  do  not  keep  business  ^j^^^j^^^™; 
agents  to  find  emplojrment  for  their  members.     These  register  with  the 
Central  Office  as  soon  as  they  become  unemployed,  and  are  expected  to 
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withdraw  their  names  as  soon  as  they  have  obtained  employment.  "  The 
majority  of  employers  who  are  employing  skilled  labour,  when  they  want 
skilled  labour,  telephone  the  skilled  labour  organizations  for  the  men. 
They  do  not  go  to  the  Labour  Bureaux.''  For  this  reason,  the  witness 
thinks  that  the  value  of  an  employment  bureau  would  be  far  greater  to 
unskilled  than  to  skilled  workmen,  but  he  does  not  know  to  what  extent 
the  registration  by  the  Labour  Unions  of  their  unemployed  members  has 
ever  been  compiled  in  an  adequate  statistical  record. 

There  is  need  of  a  system  of  vocational  guidance  for  adolescents  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  printing  industry,  however,  the  men  have  suc- 
cessfully handled  the  problem.  Apprenticeship  is  still  maintained,  and 
the  number  of  apprentices  in  a  shop  is  limited  by  the  number  of  journey- 
men. The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  would-be  journeyman  printer  must  pass  an  Examining  Board. 
This  system  works  no  hardship  on  apprentices.  At  present  almost 
nil  apprentices  in  the  last  months  of  their  term  are  doing  the  same  class 
of  work  as  the  journeymen.  Many  employers  send  their  apprentices  for, 
at  least,  one  afternoon  a  week  to  the  Technical  School,  and  pay  the  boys' 
wages  for  the  time  so  spent. 

The  Union  reserves  the  right  to  summon  apprentices,  after  six 
months  of  their  term,  hefore  an  Examining  Committee  which  determines 
if  they  have  the  taste  for  the  printing  industry.  "  If  a  boy  has  not  got 
this,  it  is  proper  to  advise  him  to  seek  some  other  occupation."  This 
rule  is  international. 

.  The  witness  states  that  several  of  the  Labour  Unions  pay  unem- 
ployment benefits.  The  Typographical  Union,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
does  not  pay  out-of-work  benefits,  but  during  the  winter  has  care  for  its 
unemployed  members.  The  chief  feature  of  its  benefit  system  is  an  old 
age  pension.  Every  member  on  the  North  American  Continent,  who  has 
reached  his  sixtieth  year,  is  entitled  to  $5  per  week  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
provided  he  is  not  working  at  the  printing  business ;  and  any  member  at 
any  age  whose  health  fails  him,  and  who  has  been  refused  admission  to 
the  Union  Printers'  Home,  is  entitled,  after  a  membership  of  five  years. 
to  the  $5  per  week  pension.  Two  or  three  other  ITnions  have  developed 
the  same  system,  but  the  number  is  very  small. 

In  the  Typographical  T^nion,  the  fund  for  old  age  pensions  is  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000  per  month.  About  5,000  old  members 
are  in  receipt  of  pensions.  Those  of  Toronto  are  receiving  a  larger  sum 
in  old  age  benefits  at  the  present  time  than  the  total  subscriptions  which 
are  collected  in  Toronto. 

In  the  same  way,  sick  members  of  the  Union  draw  benefits  at  the  rate 
of  $5  per  week.  The  witness  would  gladly  see  the  system  extended  so 
as  to  cover  unemployment  benefits,  though  he  thinks  that  careful  pro- 
vision would  l>c  necessary  to  prevent  an  increase  of  idleness  which  might 
result.  He  believes  that  a  small  contribution  from  the  Government  in 
aid  of  unemployment  benefits  would  prove  a  strong-  inducement  to  the 
Unions  to  develop  this:  ho  would  not  care  to  determine  liow  mnrh  this 
should  be. 

The  system  of  working"  short-time,  in  order  to  keep  as  many  workers 
as  possible  on  the  pay-roll,  is  in  normal  times  discouraged  by  the  printers : 
but  as  an   expedient  for  meeting  depressions   in   trade,   it  meets   with 
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general  approval.  There  is  strong  opposition  to  the  reduction  of  wages 
during  such  periods,  and  the  "  phalanx/'  as  the  short-time  arrangement 
is  called,  is  a  means  of  avoiding  it. 

The  witness  is  of  opinion  that  Canada  has  utterly  failed  in  dealing  I'ubUo 
with  the  present  unemployment  problem.     This  opinion  is  general  among  ami  unem- 
organized  workmen.     "The  Dominion  Government  has  done  nothing  Iq i^^oyment. 
assist.     If  it  can  borrow  $100,000,000  to  prosecute  the  war,  surely  it  can 
borrow.another  $15,000,000  to  go  ahead  with  Public  Works."     The  Gov- 
ernment should  hold  back  certain  public  works  in  good  times  and  keep 
the  money  in  reserve.     Depressions  can  always  be  foreseen,  and  as  soon 
as  these  develop,  the  puhlic  works  which  have  been  held  back  should  be 
begun. 

"  The  City  Council  has  paid  men  for  shovelling  snow  on  city  streets 
and  has  financed  the  House  of  Industry;  but  if  these  men  had  found 
employment  in  Toronto,  it  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  give  that 
money  to  the  House  of  Industry  for  nothing.  It  might  have  taken 
$40,000  and  cleaned  the  Catfish  Pond.  It  seems  to  have  tried  to  shift 
the  burden  on  a  Committee  of  good  citizens." 

When  it  was  suggested  that  the  Committee  responsible  for  the  "  Give- 
a-man-a-job  "  campaign  should  pay  for  that  campaign,  the  witness  at 
once  refused.  The  money  was  finally  voted  by  the  Board  of  Control. 
The  Committee  had  no  chance  from  the  outset,  for  every  suggestion 
towards  improvement  was  met  with  the  statement  that  the  Board  of 
Control  must  keep  the  tax  rate  low.  "  The  Council  of  the  City  of 
Toronto  does  nothing  from  the  3rd  of  January  bnt  think  of  the  votes  to 
be  obtained  for  the  following  elections.'^  The  witness  believes  that  the 
City,  so  far  as  possible,  should  regularize  employment,  as  should  the 
Provincial  and  Dominion  Governments. 

The  Government  should  try  to  stop  the  rush  of  the  unemployed  into  ^^^^^  ^^d 
the  cities,  which  occurs  each  autumn.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  Cities. 
there  is  any  means  of  finding  its  extent.  It  would  be  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  well  organized  employment  bureau  to  study  this  floating 
labour,  and  keep  it  in  continuous  employment.  There  is  no  prospect 
of  employment  for  the  present  surplus  of  unskilled  labour,  except  on 
such  municipal  improvements  as  are  made  in  the  next  few  years. 

He  believes  that  at  present  the  Government  should  assist  no  class  of  immigra- 
immigrants  except  agricultural  labourers,  and  that  these  should  be  put 
under  some  form  of  obligation  which  would  keep  them  from  congregating 
in  the  cities.  There  are  too  few  people  on  the  land.  A  demand  for 
goods  must  be  created,  before  the  manufacturers  of  the  cities  can  safely 
produce  a  supply. 


To  a  clerk  in  a  store,  though  he  uses  less  area,  land  is  just  as  nee-  mt.  A.  C. 
essarv  as  to  a  farmer  or  gardener.     The  restricted  use  of  land  will  tend  Thompson, 
to  lower  his  income  and  increase  the  cost  of  his  livinsr  as  it  doe?  every  ^^"soc^iatfon. 
one  else's.     At  the  present  time  Canada  generally,  and  Toronto  partic- Toronto, _ 
ularly,  is  afflicted  with  a  severe  visitation  of  bad  times.     Preceding  this  i9i5. 
condition  there  wa?  a  great  land  boom  and  thousands  of  acres  which 
formerly  were  farmed  or  occupied  by  market  gardeners,  have  been  thrown 
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out  of  cultivation  and  divided  into  building  lots.  These  lots  changed 
hands  several  times  and  always  at  an  increased  price  so  that  to-day  the 
price  demanded  makes  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  pay  it  and  get  any 
adequate  return  for  his  money  and  labour.  This  has  the  same  economic 
effect  as  if  all  this  land  was  removed  off  the  earth.  Our  tax  system  is  a 
further  aggravation  of  the  situation,  for  should  any  one  attempt  to  put 
any  of  his  land  to  use  by  creating  a  building  of  any  kind  he  will  find  his 
taxes  increased  by  perhaps  2  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  building.  This 
is  tantamount  to  a  confiscation  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  rental  and  there- 
fore of  25  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  his  investment.  Surely  a 
strange  way  to  encourage  the  employment  of  capital  and  labour  in  pro- 
ducing things  which  the  community  wants? 

Now  suppose  the  process  were  reversed,  and  instead  of  being  taxed 
for  doing  what  they  should  do,  men  were  to  be  taxed  for  keeping  land 
idle,  which  they  should  not  do.  • 

What  will  the  result  be  ?  Suppose  a  man  had  a  lot  30  feet  frontage 
and  for  which  he  demanded  $50.00  per  foot  or  $1,500,  suppose  he  was 
assessed  at  his  asking  price  and  the  tax  on  it  was  4  per  cent,  or  $60.00  a 
year,  which  would  approximately  be  the  rate  in  the  city  if  improvements 
were  exempt,  what  would  he  do?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  he  would  seek 
to  sell  it  to  some  one,  and  if  he  couldn't  get  $1,500,  he  would  reduce  the 
price  to  such  a  figure  that  he  would  find  a  purchaser?  He  would  proij- 
ably  be  glad  to  take  $10.00  a  foot  rather  than  keep  on  paying  $60.00  a 
year  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  owning  it.  The  same  forces  which  would 
cause  him  to  reduce  his  price  would  apply  to  the  owners  of  the  one  million 
feet  of  vacant  land  in  the  city  and  to  the  greater  area  in  the  adjoining 
townships.  Land  for  market  gardens  could  once  more  be  bought  at  a 
price  which  would  permit  the  purchaser  to  make  a  living  raising  vege- 
tables, etc.,  for  the  Toronto  market  and  with  beneficial  effects  upon  the 
cost  of  living  here.  A  man  who  had  saved  up  a  thousana  dollars  or  so 
with  which  to  get  a  home  would  be  able  to  buy  a  lot  and  still  have  enough 
money  to  enable  him  to  finance  the  building  of  his  house  instead  of  only 
having  enough  to  partly  pay  for  his  lot.  The  effect  of  these  things  upon 
the  industrial  situation  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  forcing  of  all  vacant  land  upon  the  market  would  be  followed 
by  much  capital  being  used  by  individuals  to  build  houses  for  themselves. 
This  would  employ  labour  now  idle  or  working  at  other  than  their  regular 
trades. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  increase  in  house  accommodation  and  the  great 
increase  in  taxes  on  land  only  would  decrease  house  rent  by  increasing 
the  supply  and  increasing  the  necessity  of  landlords  for  tenants. 

3.  The  decrease  in  rent  paid  by  people  with  steady  employment  would 
be  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  their  income  to  the  extent  of  the  reduc- 
tion and  would  constitute  an  increase  in  the  buying  powers  of  the  masses 
for  all  things  produced  by  labour. 

4.  This  would  create  a  further  demand  for  labour  to  supply  the  en- 
larged market. 

5.  As  a  result  of  this,  factories  now  idle  or  working  only  part  time, 
would  start  up,  increase  the  hours  of  labour,  or  the  number  of  their  em- 
ployees. These  in  turn  would  add  their  wages  to  the  preneral  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses,  increasing  the  demand  of  labour  products  and 
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therefore  for  labour,  and  so  in  ever  wideninf(  circles  and  the  return  of 
good  times,  wouhl  l)o  hastened.  Thus  tlie  taxin^;^  of  land  into  use  would 
reverse  the  process  wliicli  the  speculator  in  land  introduced.  Iicnts  would 
fall,  wages  would  rise,  unemployment  would  cease.  The  cost  of  living 
would  be  reduced  by  lower  rents  and  by  the  increase  in  production  which 
the  re-employment  of  land  about  the  city  would  bring  about.  The  in- 
creased income  of  the  masses  would  also  reverse  the  doubling  up  process 
and  every  one  who  could,  would  want  a  house  for  his  own  family  only,  and 
the  vacant  houses  and  stores  would  once  more  be  tenanted  at  reduced 
rent,  which  the  lower  land  values  would  make  possible. 


Members  of  the  Amalgamated   Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners       >ir, 
draw  unemployment  benefit.     Eule  37,  under  which  this  is  administered.     George 
reads  in  part  as  follows :  J^^^^^^P^!*?? 

^  Secretary  of 

Amalga- 

"  Should  any  free  member  be  out  of  employment  under  cir-  gQ^\g*Jy  ^f 
cumstances  satisfactory  to  the  branch,  he  shall,  upon  declaring  on  carpenters 
the  unemployed  benefit,  and  signing  the  vacant  book  each  day,  be,  if  Toronto, 
a  member  over    ne  year  and  under  three  years,  entitled  to  the  sum  ^^^^  ^' 
of  $1.75  per  week,  for  nine  weeks,  and  $1.25  per  week  for  a  further 
nine  weeks,  whether  successive  or  not,  or  a  total  of  $27  during  one 
year;  those  with  over  three  years'  membership  shall  be  entitled  to 
$2.50  per  week  for  nine  weeks,  or  $36  in  one  year,  such  year  to  date 
twelve  months  back  from  each  time  the  member  applies  for  the 
benefit/^ 

The  number  of  members  of  the  union  is  about  2,000  in  all  Canada, 
and  in  Toronto,  about  900. 

The  Eegistration  Books  are  open  for  the  registration  of  unemployed  ^^^^^f^^n- 
members  every  working  day  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.     Unemployed  members  employment 
have  two  reasons  for  registering,  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  out  of  cJrp^nte 
work ;  first,  because  till  they  register,  they  do  not  begin  to  draw  benefit,  and  Join 
and  second,  because  in  large  cities  like  Toronto,  and  in  the  Frontier 
District,  there  is  always  a  man  in  the  office,  whose  business  it  is  to  find 
employment  for  members  out  of  work.     Even  if  a  man  has  drawn  his 
full  $36  during  18  weeks,  and  remains  unemployed,  the  possibilities  of 
securing  employment  and  the  fact  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  charged  the 
general  levy,  are  good  reasons  for  his  continued  registration. 

An  unemployed  member  of  the  union,  who  is  drawing  benefits,  must 
accept  the  first  offer  of  employment  at  the  standard  rate  of  wages.  If  he 
refuses  this,  he  loses  his  claim  to  benefit  and  gets  no  further  offers  of 
employment  till  every  other  member  on  the  register  has  been  offered  work. 

Nevertheless,  not  all  members  out  of  work  will  register  their  names 
at  once.  If  they  have  savings  on  which  they  can  draw,  their  desire  not 
to  lessen  the  funds  of  the  Union  will  deter  them  from  registration. 
"  They  endeavour  to  conserve  the  funds  as  much  as  possible  for  the  more 
unfortunate  brother/' 

For  this  reason,  an  index  of  unemployment  constructed  from  the 
registration  book  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
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would  not  give  an  accurate  accoi  _  j  oi*  unemployment  among  its  members. 
It  would  be  no  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Members  of  the  Union  who  have  registered  themselves  as  unemployed, 
and  subsequently  secured  employment  must  notify  the  fact  at  once,  or  be 
fined  for  such  neglect. 
„,  Members  of  the  Union  in  Toronto  are  not  unwillins;  to  ao^ree  Avith 

Wages  ^  o  o 

Reductions    employers  on  a  reduction  of  wages  in  hard  times,  if  this  will  prevent  the 

Trade^  discharge  of  many  men,  but  insist  on  the  ^'  closed  shop  "  as  a  condition 

Depressions,  of  agreement.     "  If  the  Builders'  Exchange  had  met  our  Committee  this 

year,  we  were  quite  prepared  to  accept  certain  reductions,  on  condition 

that  they  would  employ  onr  men ;  but  they  refused  to  meet  ns." 


Mr.  E.  F. 

Trimble, 

Secretary, 
Vocational 
and  Em- 
ployment 
Department, 
Young 
Men's 
Christian 
Association. 
Toronto, 
May  31, 
1915. 


Advisory 
Council. 


Work 
Among 
Boys 

14-15  Years 
of  Age. 


Work 
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Over. 


Method 
Followed. 


The  first  attempt  made  by  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Toronto  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  regard  to  Vocational  Guidance  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  1913.  An  Executive  Committee  was  formed  consisting  of 
men  chosen  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  Board  of  Education,  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  University  of 
Toronto,  City  Council  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  This 
Committee  was  originally  chosen  with  a  view  to  securing  the  co-operation 
of  the  members  of  the  various  Boards  and  Institutions  therein  repre- 
sented. The  Committee  met  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  plans  for 
developing  the  work. 

Following  the  organization  of  this  committee,  an  Advisory  Council 
of  some  two  hundred  prominent  business  and  professional  men  of  the 
city  was  organized,  each  man  agreeing  to  interview  and  advise  with  any 
of  the  boys  or  young  men  anxious  to  seek  information  regarding  his 
particular  business  or  profession. 

In  1913-14  the  work  was  conducted  largely  among  boys  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age  who  were  leaving  school  for  one  reason  or  another. 
The  experience  has  been  that  these  boys  were  too  young  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  work  being  attempted  on  their  behalf.  There  seems 
to  be  a  distinct  gap  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  to  overcome.  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  Technical  School,  or  the  teaching  of  Manual  Training  where  there  is 
no  Technical  School,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  would 
materially  help  to  solve  this  difficulty.  The  witness  thinks  that  the 
raising  of  the  school  age  to  fifteen  years  w^ould  be  a  clistinct  benefit. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1914  and  since  then,  the  work  has  been  dis- 
tinctly among  the  boys  of  sixteen  years  and  over,  particularly  boys  attend- 
ing the  high  schools,  and  much  more  satisfactory  results  have  been 
achieved  than  hitherto.  During  the  last  season  about  two  hundred  boys 
have  been  assisted  through  this  department  and  have  been  advised  by 
prominent  business  and  professional  men,  a  great  many  of  them  being 
able  to  definitely  decide  their  choice  of  a  life  work  as  a  result  thereof. 
The  time  of  the  secretary  is  taken  up  to  considerable  extent  with  other 
duties,  otherwise  much  more  could  be  accomplished. 

The  plan  of  the  Vocational  Department  is  as  follows : 

A  boy  comes  to  the  Secretary,  stating  that  he  wishes  to  get  informa- 
tion regarding  medicine.     The  Secretary  discusses  the  preliminary  train- 
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ing  and  the  prospects  for  his  taking  sutTicient  education,  generally  sub- 
mitting a  paper  on  Medicine  specially  prepared  to  show  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  necessary  qualifications,  and  the  possible  remun»jr- 
ation,  etc.,  etc.,  in  such  a  profession.  The  boy  is  then  given  a  form 
containing  some  forty-odd  questions,  which  he  is  asked  to  fill  out  and 
bring  with  him  at  a  stated  date. 

Jf,  on  the  second  visit,  the  secretary  is  convinced  that  the  boy  is 
clearly  anxious  and  sincere  in  his  desire  regarding  medicine,  he  is  then 
put  in  touch  with  one  of  the  medical  counsellors  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise 
with  him  regarding  the  wisdom  of  his  entering  medicine  as  a  profession. 
The  Vocational  Department  Secretary  does  not  attempt  in  any  case  to 
advise  a  boy  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue,  but  he  does  try  to  bring 
together  the  boy  and  some  counsellor  who  is  properly  qualified  to  advise 
with  him  on  that  particular  profession  or  business.  It  is  then  left  for 
the  boy  and  his  parents  to  decide  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  If, 
after  the  boy  has  visited  the  counsellor,  he  decides  against  the  profession 
he  had  thought  of,  the  matter  is  again  gone  into,  and  he  is  placed  in  touch 
with  some  other  counsellor  who  will  advise  with  him  along  another  line 
which  is  indicated  by  the  boy's  desires. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  helped  very  materially  with  this  effort 
by  placing  the  services  of  the  Principals  of  the  Schools  at  the  disposal  of 
the  department,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion about  applicants.  The  Medical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation also  provides  reports  on  the  health  of  the  boys  who  are  asking  for 
advice.     This  is  extremely  helpful. 

The  bo3^s  generally  welcome  the  assistance  which  is  afforded  them. 


The  witness  is  informed  that  organized  labour  in  England  is  opposed  Mr.  iamn 
to  the  Labour  Exchanges,  which  are  used  as  a  strike  breaking  institution.      Watt, 
The  lahour  movement  in  Canada  favors  municipal  exchanges,  because  ^^J^^J*^* 
labour  has  more  influence  with  the  municipalities  than  with  the  Pro- Journeymen 
vincial  Government.     The  witness  is  not  sure  what  is  the  best  means  of  union  of 
keeping  a  labour  exchange  impartial  as  between  capital  and  labour.  ToronS" 

The  benefit  systems  of  the  Labour  Unions  are  drawn  up  by  qualified  April  7, 
actuaries.  The  Tailors'  Union  established  sick  benefits  some  years  ago. 
The  members  paid  15c.  per  month  in  health,  and  in  sickness  drew  $5.00 
per  week  for  ten  weeks  in  any  one  year.  In  the  years  1908  and  1909,  the 
15c.  contribution  yielded  a  surplus  above  expenses.  Since  then,  the  rate 
has  been  increased  to  about  20c.  a  month,  which  meets  present  liabilities. 

Some  Labour  LTnions  in  Canada  give  unemployment  benefits  to  their  unempioy- 
members,  but  by  no  means  all.  Canada  is  so  youn.a-  an  industrial  ^'ountryg^^gfl^^ 
that,  unlike  England,  she  has  not  found  unemployment  benefits  necessary 
on  a  large  scale.  The  development  of  such  a  benefit  system  is  omly  a 
matter  of  time.  Some  organizations  which  do  not  give  unemployment 
benefits  are  now  considering  the  matter.  In  some  of  them,  the  present 
arrangement  allows  men  out  of  work  to  retain  their  membership  with- 
out paying  the  regular  dues.  When  benefits  are  established  by  Inter- 
national Unions,  the  systems  seldom  break  down. 
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The  witness  favors  an  extension  of  the  benefit  system  in  all  of  the 
Labour  Unions.  He  has  not  given  much  consideration  to  the  question 
whether  government  should  establish  unemployment  insurance  for  the 
great  number  of  workmen  who  do  not  belong  to  Labour  Unions.  He 
favors  the  payment  by  Government  of  a  subvention  to  those  Unions 
which  give  unemployment  benefits,  on  the  lines  adopted  in  Ghent,  but 
makes  no  suggestion  as  to  the  amount  of  subvention  which  is  desirable. 
The  fact  of  assistance  is  more  important  than  the  sum  of  money  paid. 

Members  of  the  Tailors'  Union  employed  on  piece-work  distribute  it 
in  times  of  trade  depression  in  order  to  keep  everyone  employed,  and  are 
paid  the  regular  rates  for  the  work.  Those  paid  by  time  instead  of  by  the 
piece,  have  had  their  working  hours  reduced,  and  maintained  the  regular 
rate  per  hour.  Isolated  individuals  objected  to  the  method,  but  it  did 
not,  as  a  rule,  produce  friction  between  employers  and  the  Union. 

The  witness  favors  an  extension  of  the  short-time  arrangement  as  a 
means  of  meeting  trade  depressions.  He  believes  that  the  shortening  of 
the  legal  working  day  would  be  the  means  of  providing  more  workers 
with  employment,  and  would  make  depressions  less  severe. 

In  most  cases,  the  cities  have  done  nothing  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
the  present  winter;  except  in  the  matter  of  snow-shovelling,  the  City 
Council  of  Toronto  has  done  nothing  useful.  The  "  Give-a-man-a-job  " 
campaign  will  be  of  little  value.  The  Civic  Employment  Bureau  has 
done  its  best  within  its  means  and  opportunities.  The  witness  has  heard 
no  criticism  of  the  'Civic  Employment  Bureau  from  members  of  the 
Labour  Unions,  and  thinks  that  they  do  not  give  it  much  attention. 

Apprenticeship  was  a  good  thing  in  the  past,  and  answered  its  pur- 
pose. In  the  Tailoring  trade,  there  is  really  no  need  of  it  at  present. 
"  Clothing  is  produced  without  the  aid  of  skilled  mechanics.  The  man 
becomes  fast,  but  not  skilful."  Both  in  the  ready-made  and  in  the 
custom  trade,  the  bulk  of  the  clothing  made  in  Canada  is  organized  on 
the  section  system ;  one  man,  for  instance,  puts  in  the  sleeves,  and  another 
does  the  button-holes. 

There  is  no  active  desire  among  tailors  to  make  an  end  of  apprentice- 
ship. "  I  am  a  tailor,  and  I  would  rather  sit  on  the  board  and  make  a 
coat  than  work  in  one  of  these  section  shops,  because  when  I  liad  finished 
my  work  there,  I  would  have  no  pride  in  it.  If  my  business  were  exam- 
ining or  putting  on  the  collars,  I  could  not  take  pride  in  the  work, 
because  it  would  not  be  mine.  It  is  not  the  tailors  who  wish  to  destroy 
the  individual  system."  To  some  extent  the  officials  of  the  Tailors' 
Union  find  work  for  their  unemployed  members,  but  opportunities  for 
doing  this  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  workers  are  organized  in 
individual  cities. 
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Mr.  Frank  Wise,  Chairman  of  the  Imperial  Home  Ke-union  Asso-  ^^' 
elation,  told  the  Commission  that  he  represented  several  London  Emi-  ^j^^^ 
gration  Associations  and  Boards,  and  had  como  in  contact  with  several  Toronto 
hundred  British  immigrants.     He,  therefore,  felt  it  more  or  less  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  see  to  it  that  British  immigrants  in  Toronto  were 
helped  into  positions  rather  than  allowed  to  be  openly  robbed  both  by 
employment  offices  and  dishonest  foremen.      He  had  established  the 
British  Employment  Association  on  his  own  responsibility  and  opened 
an  office  at  129  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto,  on  a  business  basis 
with  Mr.  G.  DeFleury  as  office  manager.    His  hope  and  expectation  was 
that  by  careful  management  the  office  might  become  self-supporting  like 
the  Imperial  Home  Re-union  Association. 

The  year  preceding  the  war  was  a  very  bad  one  for  labour,  and 
many  applicants  had  to  be  assisted  who  were  unable  to  pay  any  fee. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Up  to  date,  something 
over  7,000  men  have  been  put  into  positions  of  more  or  less  permanency, 
only  about  one-third  of  whom  had  paid  any  fee.  The  burden  of  main- 
tenance, therefore,  rested  entirely  on  Mr.  Wise's  shoulders.  He  twice 
offered  the  city  the  services  of  his  Bureau  free  of  any  premium.  It  was 
offered  to  be  run  under  the  present  management,  or  to  be  turned  over 
as  a  going  concern  to  the  city.    The  city  did  not  accept. 

Mr.  DeFleury  was  asked  to  state  his  opinion  as  to  the  failure  of 
farmers  to  get  competent  help  when,  apparently,  it  was  available.  His 
opinion  was  that  the  hours  were  too  long;  that  the  wages  offered  were 
inadequate  for  this  labour;  and  that  the  food  in  many  cases  was  un- 
appetizing. He  stated  that  men  placed  in  good  positions  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  former  years  were  always  willing  to  be  sent  back  to  the  same 
places,  but  when  it  was  learned  a  farmer  had  a  bad  reputation  either 
as  a  taskmaster  or  that  the  fare  was  not  good,  he  was  at  once  blacklisted 
by  the  Association  and  refused  further  assistance.  If  it  was  discovered 
that  a  man  did  not  give  adequate  work  for  wages  paid,  he  was  given  no 
more  assistance  by  the  Association.  Instances  were  on  record  of 
farmers  having  deliberately  caused  their  help  to  leave  their  positions 
a  week  or  two  prior  to  the  end  of  their  contract  so  as  to  give  an  excuse 
for  the  retention  of  more  or  less  of  the  wages  due.  There  was  abundant 
evidence  to  show  that  with  a  little  kindness  and  encouragement,  and 
with  instruction  in  the  ways  of  the  new  country,  the  English  immigrant 
was  at  least  equal  to  any  worker,  whether  Canadian  or  otherwise. 

When  asked  for  his  opinion  as  to  whether  a  private  philanthropic 
concern  like  his  or  a  Government-managed  bureau  could  secure  the 
better  results,  Mr.  Wise  stated  that  until  Government  bureaux  were 
run  with  some  intelligence  and  with  some  sympathy  for  and  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  average  working  man,  they  could  not  hope  to 
compete  with  private  offices  sympathetically  and  intelligently  conducted. 
The  private  bureaux  were  responsible  to  the  police  and  should  depend 
for  their  maintenance  upon  the  moderate  fees  which  were  allowed  to 
be  charged.  The  best  workmen  preferred  to  pay  for  services  rendered, 
and  many  refused  point  blank  to  accept  free  service  from  a  civic  or 
other  public  bureau. 

When  asked  if  the  office  kept  any  card  or  other  records  for  regis- 
tering the  names  of  applicants,  the  manager  said  that  such  records  had 
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been  found  to  be  worse  than  useless,  besides  taking  up  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  compilation  which  could  be  spent  to  much  better  advantage. 
As  a  rule,  by  the  time  a  man  had  been  hunted  up  on  the  cards,  the  job 
had  been  filled  by  someone  on  the  spot. 

In  a  comparison  of  British  with  foreign  immigrants,  it  was  stated 
that  the  British  man  acted  singly  for  himself,  whereas  the  Italians  were 
practically  always  to  be  found  acting  under  a  padrone.  The  Russians 
were  the  same  to  some  extent,  although  not  so  much  so  as  Italians. 
Bulgarians  were  found  to  be  almost  completely  in  the  hands  of  store- 
keepers and  others  who  financed  them  when  out  of  work;  while  the 
Britisher  was  practically  always  a  free  and  independent  agent.  This 
made  the  British  workman  preferable  to  foreigners  because  individuals 
might  leave,  but  troiTl)le  witli  the  padrone  often  entailed  the  loss  of  the 
whole  gang. 

When  asked  about  the  advancing  of  fares,  the  manager  stated  that 
on  occasions  advances  had  been  made,  and  that  in  most  cases  the  money 
had  been  returned.  Unfortunately  there  were  on  record  certain  farmers, 
manufacturers  and  contractors  who  had  failed  to  pay  back  the  fares 
advanced,  and  these  amounts  therefore  were  a  dead  loss  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 


APPENDIX    A. 


LABOUR  EXCHANGES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
By  Mr.  Hugh  McLaughlin. 

The  Labour  Exchange  System  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  essentially  a  busi 
ness  organization.  Employer  and  employee  arc  brought  together  by  the  Labour 
Exchange,  just  as  vendor  and  purchaser  have,  for  centuries,  been  brought  to- 
gether in  markets  of  various  kinds.  Not  only  is  each  community  organized  in 
one  labour  market,  but  all  these  small  labour  markets  are  so  correlated,  that  there 
is,  in  reality,  but  one  labour  market  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  individual  Exchange  may  consist  of  four  different  departments,  those  of 
the  men,  the  women,  the  juveniles,  and  the  casual  workers.  Divisional  Offices  are 
used  for  purposes  of  control  and  for  ^*  clearing  house ''  work,  i.e.,  the  transference 
of  unemployed  workmen  from  one  place  to  meet  an  unsatisfied  demand  in  another. 
The  Central  Office^  at  Westminster  controls  the  Divisional  Offices  and  is  responsible 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Together,  Central  Office,  Divisional  Offices 
and  Labour  Exchanges  form  a  network  of  intelligence  as  to  the  demand  for  and 
supply  of  labour  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Advisory  Trade  Committees,  which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  the  right  to 
establish  in  such  areas  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  it  thinks  fit,  represent  employers 
and  workmen  in  equal  number.  The  chairman  is  chosen  by  the  majority  both 
of  the  persons  representing  employers,  and  of  the  persons  representing  workmen, 
or,  in  default  of  such  agreement,  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  These  Com- 
mittees advise  and  assist  the  Board  of  Trade  in  matters  referred  to  them,  which 
relate  to  the  management  of  Labour  Exchanges.  In  dealing  with  applications  for 
accommodation  within  the  premises  of  a  Labour  Exchange,  the  officer  in  charge 
must  consult  the  Advisory  Trade  Committee  for  the  district.  Applications  are 
only  granted  on  such  conditions  asi  the  Committee  may  approve. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Labour  Exchanges,  there  are  several  out- 
standing principles: 

First — The  stfstetti  is  industrial:  Everything  possible  has  been  done  to  free 
the  Labour  Exchange  from  any  form  of  association  with  charity  and  the  relief  of 
distress.  The  only  thing  to  be  obtained  tlirough  the  Lahour  Exchanges  is  ordinary 
employment,  and  there  is  no  inducement  for  those  to  come  who  only  want  poor 
relief. 

Second — The  system  is  voluntary:  No  compulsion  is  or  can  be  exercised 
either  on  employer  or  workman. 

Third — The  system  is  free:  No  charges  of  any  kind  are  levied  either  on 
employer  or  workman. 

Fourtli — The  system  is  impartial:  The  Labour  Exchanges  assume  a  neutral 
position  in  all  conflicts  between  employer  and  workman,  either  strikes  or  lock-outs. 
In  all  trade  disputes,  employers  and  workmen  may  make  a  signed  statement  of 
the  fact  which  the  Lahour  Exchange  Officials  must  show  to  applicants  for  work, 
before  sending  them  to  fill  the  places  of  the  men  involved  in  the  dispute. 


^  The    Commission    is    indebted    for    much    of    its    information    on    the    Board    of    Trade 
t^abour   Exchanges    to    Mr.    F.    I-.avington,    of    the    Central    Office,    Queen    Anne's    Chambers. 

V^*e?tmin5ter.  S.W.,  Kngland. 

[263] 
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A  regular  procedure  has  been  laid  down  for  this  by  the  "  General  Regulations 
for  Labour  Exchanges  managed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.'^  It  provides  that  "  Any 
association  of  employers  or  workmen  may  file  at  a  Labour  Exchange  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  strike  or  a  lock-out  affecting  their  trade  in  the 
district  .  .  .  ."  This  shall  be  in  force  for  seven  days^  but  may  be  renewed. 
It  shall  be  in  the  following  form : 


I,  the  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  by   (give 

the  name  of  the  association)   beg  to  notify  that  the  above  association  has  a 

trade  dispute,  involving < . ..  (insert  "  A  strike  "  or  a  "  lock-out," 

as  the  case  may  be)  with  (give  the  names 

of  firms  or  class  of  firms  or  the  name  of  the  association). 

Dated  this day  of 19    . 

Signature   

Address   


Where  the  employer  so  affected  notifies  a  Labour  Exchange  of  a  vacancy  or 
vacancies  for  workmen  of  the  class  affected,  he  is  informed  of  the  statement  filed 
and  is  given  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  side  of  the  case  in  the  same  way.  In 
notifying  any  such  vacancies  to  any  applicant  for  employment  the  officer  in  charge 
must  inform  him  of  the  statements  which  have  been  received  and  the  applicant 
must  then  decide  for  himself  whether  he  will  accept  or  reject  the  proffered 
employment. 

No  responsibility  is  taken  by  Labour  Exchange  officials  as  to  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  beyond  supplying  employer  or  applicant  with  any  inform- 
ation in  their  possession.  Copies  or  summaries  of  any  agreements  mutually  arranged 
between  associations  of  employers  and  workmen  or  any  rules  made  by  public 
authorities  for  the  regulation  of  wages  or  other  conditions  of  labour  in  any  trade 
may  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  be  filed  at  a  Labour  Exchange  and  shall  be  open 
to  public  inspection.  Refusal  to  accept  employment  on  account  of  trade  dispute, 
wages  or  conditions  does  not  disqualify  or  prejudice  the  applicant. 

And  Fifth — The  system  is  unrestricted:  All  kinds  of  employment,  skilled, 
unskilled  or  clerical,  are  dealt  with  by  the  Labour  Exchanges,  with  the  two  ex- 
ceptions^ of  applicants  for  indoor  domestic  service  and  the  mercantile  marine. 
There  are  examples  of  positions  having  been  obtained  for  unemployed  curates. 

*  The  two  exceptions  mentioned  require  some  explanation: 

(a)  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  Labour  Exchanges  did  not  undertake  to 
deal  with  vacancies  in  resident  domestic  service  in  private  houses.  An  exception  to  this 
agencies  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  in  its  District,  and  will  undertake  either  by  itself 
or  throxjigh  such  agencies  to  enquire  into  vacancies  offered  and  to  provide  for  regular  after- 
supervision  in  all  cases  where  it  is  desirable. 

1.  No  placing  must  be  done  by  a  Labour  Exchange  Officer  without  advice  of  at  least 
one  member  of  the  Committee  or  a  co-opted  member  of  a  rota  or  a  sub-oommittee. 

2.  The  Committee  undertake  to  arrange  co-operation  with  any  satisfactory  voluntary 
agencies  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  in  their  District,  and  will  undertake  either  by  them- 
selves or  through  such  agencies  to  enquire  into  vacancies  offered  and  to  provide  for  regular 
after-supervision  in  all  cases  where  it  is  desirable. 

3.  The  Committee  agrees  not  to  advertise  this  work  at  the  expense  of  other  branches 
of  work. 
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The  Individual  Labour  Exchange. 

A  Labour  Exchange  is  defined  in  the  Labour  Exchanges  Act  as:  "Any  office 
or  place  used  for  the  purposes  of  collecting  and  furnishing  information,  either  by 
the  keeping  of  registers  or  otherwise,  respecting  employers  who  desire  to  engage 
workpeople  and  workpeople  who  seek  engagement  or  employment."  The  staff 
varies  from  a  manager,  assistant  manager  over  men's,  women's  and  juvenile  depart- 
ments, and  fifteen  or  sixteen  clerks,  to  a  single  officer  in  charge  of  a  waiting  room. 
The  casual  labourer's  department  is  not  mentioned  here,  because  it  is  usually  ad- 
ministered by  a  district  exchange,  situated  where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  that 
particular  kind  of  labour,  and,  though  in  close  touch  with  the  main  exchange,  is 
controlled  from  the  divisional  office.  In  each  case  the  division  of  the  staff  among 
the  different  departments  depends  upon  the  nature  and  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

Men's  Department. 

Workmen  are  usually  registered  by  a  clerk,  who  takes  down  their  answers  to 
questions  put  in  accordance  with  the  application  form.  This  is  filed  on  a  card 
index  system,  and  forms  the  workmen's  record  in  the  exchange.  The  nature  of 
the  questions  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  card,  a  copy  of  which  is  here 
given : 


APPLICATION  FORM. 

Surname   Other  names    Age 

Address  

Work  desired    

Last  employer  and  previous  employer  in 
that  class  of  work,  with  address  and 
period  and  date  of  employment. 

Qualifications  for  desired  employment   

Also  willing  to  take  work  as   

Whether  willing  to  take  work  at  a  distance 
When  free  to  begin  work   , 


No  obligation  is,  however,  placed  on  the  workman  to  answer  all  the  questions 
on  the  form,  and  he  may,  of  course,  volunteer  additional  information.     T\^orkmen 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  more  of  these  Committees  have  undertaken  this 
work  on  similar  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  In  addition  to  this  extension  of  Juvenile 
work,  the  general  rule  restricting  Labour  Exchanges  from  filling  vacancies  in  resident 
domestic  service  in  private  houses  has  been  temporarily  relaxed. 

(b)  Labour  Exchanges  have  hitherto  been  rr^stricted  by  the  section  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act.  which  provides  that — "  No  person  shall  engage  or  supply  seamen  or  appren- 
tices in  the  Mercantile  Marine  unless  he  holds  a  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
purpose,  is  the  owner  or  master  of  a  ship,  or  is  in  the  constant  employ  of  the  owner." 

The  Board  is  at  present  considering  whether  a  number  of  Labour  Exchange  Ofl!icers 
should   be  licensed   to   undertake   this   work. 

18  u. 
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residing  within  three  miles  must  answer  in  person;  others  may  make  application 
by  post.  On  registration,  each  applicant  is  given  a  registration  card  which  reads 
as  follows: 


FRONT  OF  CARD 


REGISTRATION  CARD. 
REGISTRATION  CARD  ONLY. 
Trade. 


Reg.  No 

Name 

Address    

I 

Dated   I  have  obtained  employment 

t 

With    


Trade  No. 


Signed 


N.B. — Change  of  address  should  be  noti- 
fied at  once  to  the  Labour  Exchange. 

R. 
LrET~2T. 


I 


BACK  OF  CARD 


0.  H.  M.  S.                           Official 

PLEASE  READ  THIS  CAREFULLY. 

paid 

If  you  obtain  work,  either  through 

the    Labour    Exchange    or    otherwise, 

you  should  fill  in  this  card  and  post 

it  at  once  to  the  Exchange.   No  stamp 
Is  needed. 

THE   MANAGER, 

Until    you    obtain    work    you    are 

Labour^  Exchange 

advised  to  call  daily;  you  must  In  any 

case  present  this  card  at  the  Labour 

FIxrhanETP   pverv    

in  order  to  remain  on  the  register. 

NO  FEES. 

^ 

I 


In  order  that  his  name  should  remain  on  the  register,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  bring  his  registration  card  with  him  every  week,  on  the  day  named  thereon, 
to  be  stamped,  while  if  he  obtains  work  through  his  own  efforts  he  is  required  to 
return  the  card  at  once  through  the  post  with  a  statement  to  the  effect,  and  for  this 
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purpose  the  card  is  addressed  on  the  back  to  the  Labour  Exchange,  and  is  franked 
for  free  transportation  through  the  post.  Applications  for  workmen  arc  received 
by  letter,  by  messenger,  by  telephone  and  by  personal  application.  As  soon  as 
the  Labour  Exchange  is  advised  that  a  certain  employer  is  in  need  of  a  particular 
kind  of  man  or  men,  and  a  suitable  workman  is  located,  the  workman  is  sent  to 
the  employer  with  the  following  identification  card : 


IDENTIFICATION  CARD. 


Order  No Date 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 
Telegrams:   "  Labex  "  Tel.  No. 


To 


In   reply  to  your  request   for    ; I   am 

sending    the   bearer,   who   should 

present  this  card  in  a  sealed,  green  envelope  addressed  to  you.  If  you 
engage  bearer,  please  sign  and  return  this  card  to  me  as  soon  as  possible, 
even  if  the  engagement  is  only  temporary.  If  you  do  not  engage  bearer,  please 
give  this  card  back  to  (him,  her)   unsigned. 


Manager 
N.B. — Until  this  card  is  returned,  the  situation  is  considered  open. 


ENGAGED.  Signature 

1 


L.E.  12 


This  the  employer  is  requested  to  sign  and  return,  with  a  statement  as  to 
whether  the  man  has  been  engaged  or  not.  This  card  is  also  franked  for  free 
transmission  through  the  post.  In  each  exchange  there  are  three  registers — the 
"Live  Eegister,"  the  "Intermediate  Register"  and  the  "Dead  Register.''  The 
"Jjive  Register  "  is  composed  of  the  index  cards  of  those  workmen  who  have  regis- 
tered or  renewed  their  registration  within  the  past  week,  and  have  not  since  then 
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obtained  employment.  The  "  Intermediate  Register  "  is  composed  of  the  cards  of 
those  persons  who  fail  to  renew  their  applications  on  the  right  day.  The  cards 
of  all  those  who  have  obtained  employment,  or  who  have  not  presented  themselves 
to  the  Exchange  for  some  weeks,  are  put  in  the  ''  Dead  Register.''  Should  one  of 
these  men  appear  in  the  Exchange  later,  his  old  index  card  will  be  used  again  but 
he  will  count  as  a  re-registration. 

The  Women's  Department. 

The  Women's  Department  of  the  Labour  Exchange  is  carried  on  by  an 
assistant  manager  and  her  staff,  under  the  supervision  of  the  manager,  in  a  separate 
room  in  the  same  building  or  in  another  building  in  the  same  locality,  and  in  the 
latter  case  either  by  itself  or  in  co-operation  with  the  Juvenile  Department.  Where 
the  Exchange  is  a  small  one,  the  rules  provide  certain  days  or  certain  hours,  when 
applicants  for  work  or  for  workers  in  each  of  the  different  departments  will  be 
dealt  with.  The  same  rules  as  regards  interior  economy  and  records  apply  in  the 
women's  as  in  the  men's  department. 

The  Juvenile  Department. 

The  Juvenile  Department  is  necessarily  more  elaborate  than  either  the  men's 
or  the  women's  departments.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  three  different 
kinds  of  bodies  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Juvenile  Labour  Exchange : 

1.  The  Board  of  Trade  Exchanges. 

2.  Those  organized  by  local  educational  authorities. 

3.  Those  organized  by  voluntary  institutions. 

The  exact  relationship  of  these  different  bodies  and  of  the  work  which  they 
are  doing  to  one  another  must  be  clearly  understood.  Special  rules  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  with  regard  to  the  registration  of  juvenile  applicants  govern  the  work 
of  the  Juvenile  Departments  in  the  Labour  Exchanges.  These  rules  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  special  Advisory  Committees  for  juvenile  employment  in  such 
areas  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  think  expedient,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ^'  give 
advice  with  regard  to  the  management  of  any  Labour  Exchange  in  its  district  in 
relation  to  juvenile  applicants  for  employment."  In  any  case  where  a  local  educa- 
tion authority,  having  the  power  or  acquiring  the  power  to  give  advice  and  assis- 
tance to  boys  and  girls  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  employment,  submits  to  the 
Board  of  Education  a  scheme  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  which  is  approved 
after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  foregoing  rules  are  modified  in 
three  ways : 

(a)  The  officer  in  charge  of  any  Labour  Exchange  shall  not  undertake  the 
registration  of  juvenile  applicants  for  employment  except  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  scheme. 

(b)  The  special  Advisory  Committee  for  juvenile  employment  shall  take  no 
steps  under  Rule  5  (which  provides  for  the  giving  of  advice  and  assistance  to  boys 
and  girls  in  respect  to  the  choice  of  employment,  etc.),  except  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  scheme. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  recognize,  in  lieu  of  any  special 
Advisory  Committee  established  or  to  be  established  under  these  rules,  an  Advisory 
Committee  constituted  under  the  scheme,  and  may  eitlier  dissolve  any  special 
Advisory  Committee  or  modify  its  area  and  constitution. 

The  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1910,  gave  to  certain  local 
education    authorities   power   "to   give   boys   and   girls   information,    advice   and 
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assistance  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  employment."  The  reason  for  what  rai^'lit 
appear  to  be  an  unnecessary  division  of  responsibility  is  the  belief  both  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Education  that  the  employment  of  juveniles 
should  be  primarily  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  educational  interests 
and  permanent  careers  rather  than  from  that  of  their  immediate  earning  capac- 
ities. In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  committees  and  disagreement,  the  Board 
of  Trade  only  established  special  Advisory  Committees  in  the  event  of  the  local 
education  authority  passing  a  formal  resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  do  not 
propose  to  exercise  their  powers  under  the  Choice  of  Employment  Act. 

Voluntary  institutions  find  their  sphere  of  action  without  conflicting  in  any 
way  with  either  of  the  other  bodies.  By  voluntary  institutions  are  meant  girls' 
and  hoys'  associations  and  clubs  of  all  kinds,  religious,  physical,  social,  intellectual 
and  industrial,  such  as  the  Young  Men's  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Assoc- 
iations, the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Guides,  Athletic  Clubs  and  Literary  and  Debating 
Societies.  These  do  good  work,  but  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  adolescent 
population  in  the  country  is  reached  through  these  voluntary  agencies.  Their 
activities  are  more  or  less  haphazard.  In  some  fields  they  overlap  one  another, 
while  other  fields  are  not  touched  at  all.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Advisory 
Committee  or  of  the  Juvenile  Advisory  Sub-Committee  (as  the  Committee  is  called 
when  appointed  by  a  Local  Education  Authority)  to  obtain  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  these  institutions  in  the  vast  field  of  work  w^hich  follows  the  more 
mechanical  but  primary  duty  of  getting  the  boy  or  girl  a  job,  and  which  is  known 
as  after-care.  Wherever  possible  their  work  is  made  more  systematic;  the  volun- 
tary agencies  are  encouraged  to  extend  their  activities  and  wherever  they  fail,  the 
Committees  must  find  some  other  means  of  carrying  on  the  work. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Exchanges  may  thus  be  described 
as  administrational.  The  work  of  the  Committees  on  the  other  hand  covers  the 
educational  advancement  of  the  children,  their  supervision  and  after-care,  and 
the  co-ordination  of  this  work  with  that  of  voluntary  institutions — not  at  all  an 
unwieldy  plan  when  once  these  essentials  have  been  grasped. 

The  special  rules  with  regard  to  registration  of  juvenile  applicants  provide 
that  registration  shall  be  made,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  made 
therein  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  following  form: 
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SCHBDUDE  TO   SPECIAL  RULES. 


Particulars    to    be    included    on    the    Form    for    Registration    of    Juvenile 
Applicants  for  Employment: 

Surname    Other   names    

Place  of  birth    

Full    address    

Name  of  last  day  school  and  date  of  leaving  


Standard  or  class  in  which  the  applicant  was  on^ 

leaving.  .  J  , 

Whether  applicant  was  a  half-timer  before  leav- 
ing, and  if  so,  how  long? 

Whether  attending  or  proposing   to   attend   any^ 

continuation  or  technical    school,  and  if  so,  f 

in  what  course  or  subjects,  and  whether  in  f 
the  day  or  evening.  J 

Employment  or  employments  since  leaving  school: 

(1)    

(2)    

(3)    

Employment  desired    

Whether    willing    to    be    apprenticed,    and    if    so") 

whether  a  premium  can  be  paid.  j 

Whether  willing  to  take  work  at  a  distance   

Remarks   


I 


Registration  need  not  necessarily  be  made  at  a  Labour  Exchange,  but  may  be 
made  at  such  other  places  as  may  be  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  suit- 
able for  the  purpose.  Forms  containing  such  applications,  if  transmitted  forth- 
with to  a  Labour  Exchange,  are  treated  as  equivalent  to  personal  registration. 
There  is  no  clause  in  the  rules  limiting  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  regis- 
tration is  good,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Men's  Department.  Much  more  variation  is 
found  in  the  treatment  of  the  juvenile  unemployed  than  in  any  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, owing,  of  course,  to  the  much  more  involved  nature  of  the  problem  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  to  the  large  discretion  allowed  to  the  Juvenile  Advisory  Com- 
mittees, and  to  the  Juvenile  Employment  Sub-Committees.  Variations  are  found 
in  different  localities. 
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In  order  that  a  boy  or  girl  ma}  be  plaeed  in  the  occupation  for  which  he  or 
she  is  best  qualified,  his  or  her  career  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  after 
leaving  school  must  be  watched  very  carefully.  The  child  may  be  placed,  for 
reasons  over  which  the  Labour  Exchange  has  no  control,  in  one  of  the  '*  blind 
alley  ^'  occupations,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  may  be  without  a  job,  or  unfit 
for  one.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  see  that  the  child  is  properly 
advised  and  is  preparing,  during  those  years,  for  some  other  occupation.  Juven- 
iles are  discouraged,  except  in  legitimate  cases,  from  leaving  one  employment  for 
another.  They  are  encouraged  in  every  way  to  prepare  themselves  for  filling  a 
higher  position  in  their  trade  or  occupation.  In  this  work  the  Labour  Exchan<:es 
act  in  close  co-operation  with  night  schools  and  continuation  classes  of  every  kind. 
Similarly  it  may  not  be  possible  to  find  employment  for  particular  children  on 
leaving  school.  The  weeks  or  months  intervening  until  such  employment  is  found, 
if  wasted,  will  be  injurious  to  the  child.  In  such  cases  arrangements  are  often 
made  which  give  the  children  the  mornings  to  devote  to  the  work  of  finding  em- 
ployment and  provide  for  classes  for  them  in  the  afternoon,  which  will  not  only 
prevent  them  from  deteriorating,  but  will  make  them  better  workmen  and  better 
citizens.  A  child  may  have  been  placed  in  employment  which  is  unsuitable  or 
gives  no  prospect  of  permanence.  In  this  case,  other  employment  must  be  found. 
For  the  above  purposes  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  a  careful  system  of  super- 
vision is  essential.  Naturally,  however,  the  whole  of  this  field  is  as  yet  in  the 
experimental  stage.  In  carrying  on  this  work  the  Committees  depend  largely  for 
their  help  on  the  voluntary  associations  and  on  voluntary  visitors. 

The  Red  Seal  Leaflet  is  given  to  boys  and  girls  about  to  leave  school : 


LEEDS   ADVISORY   COMMITTEE  FOR   JUVENILE   EMPLOYMENT. 

12  Great  George  Street. 
(Opposite  the  Education  Offices.) 

(Red  Seal.) 

This  office  has  been  set  up  to  help  hoys  and  girls,  who  are  leaving  school, 

or  who  are  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  find  suitable  work.     When  you 

are  seeking  employment  you  should  call  at  the  office  between  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 

and  see  the  Secretary. 

No  Fees. 
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The  front  of  the  School  Leaving  cards  is  filled  in  by  the  teachers,  shortly 
before  the  children  leave  school,  with  particulars  of  their  educational  and  physical 
qualifications,  and  is  forwarded  to  the  Exchange.  The  same  forms  are  used  for 
boys  and  girls,  except  that  the  cards  are  of  different  colors. 


CONFIDENTIAL  REPORT. 


Juvenile  Employment. 


Surname 

Other  Names 


From   

School. 
Boys  or  Girls. 

Date  of  Birth   

Standard 

Probable  date  of  leaving  school  . 


Report  (Educational). 


General  subjects,  especially  English, 
Arithmetic,  Writing   


Manual  Training 


Health  Report. 

Date  of  Examination 

Physique    

Height    

Hearing  

Eyesight    

General  Health  


Employment    before    leaving    school. 
Give  details   


Going  to  continuation  school. 

Where    

Course    


Occupation  recommended   

or  Occupation  obtained    (and  where) 

Oocunation  of  uarent 

General  Character  and  Remarks 

Wishes    of    parent    with    regard    to 
(if  known)    

Voluntary      organization      to      which 
attached,  if  any   

Signature  of  Teacher 


date. 


L.E.  210. 
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On  receipt  of  the  School  Leaving  card  a  letter  is  sent  to  the  parents,  inviting' 
thoni  to  call  with  the  child  at  the  Juvenile  Exchange. 


NEWPORT  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  JUVENILE  EMPLOYMENT. 


Tel.  No.  Newport  535.  Labour  Exchange, 

P.O.  147  Commercial  Street, 

Newport,  Mon. 

Dear  Sir  (or  Madam) : — 

I  write  to  inform  you  that  your  son   (daughter)    now 

attending   school,  has  been  registered  as  about  to  leave 

school  and  desiring  employment. 

If  you  have  not  already  made  satisfactory  arrangements  for  your  child's 
employment,  the  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Exchange  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  such  assistance  and  information  as  they  can  in  the  matter,  and  may  be 
able  to  bring  definite  vacancies  to  your  notice.  If  you  care  to  call  at  the 
Exchange,  where  a  special  room  has   been   provided  for  juvenile  applicants, 

at   p.m.   on    with  your  child,  a  representative  of  the 

Committee  will  be  glad  to  see  you  and  discuss  with  you  the  possible  openings 
for  employment.  If  you  are  unable  to  come  yourself  you  can  send  your  child 
alone,  but  In  this  case  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  answer  briefly  the 
questions  at  the  foot  of  this  form.  It  is  the  special  aim  of  the  Committee  to 
advise  children  with  a  view  to  their  obtaining  employment  which  will  lead 
to  permanent  occupation. 

I  am  desired  at  the  same  time  to  forward  the  enclosed  leaflet  giving 
information  as  to  the  evening  classes  organized  by  the  Education  Authority. 

Yours  faithfully. 


Secretary. 
Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile  Employment. 

\ 

1.  Whether  parent  is  willing  (a)  to  apprentice  boy  or  girl;    (&)   to  pay  a 
premium  of  apprenticeship? 

2.  Whether  boy  or  girl  is  about  to  attend  evening  classes,  and,  if  so,  in 
what  subjects? 
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When  they  call  they  are  usually  interviewed  by  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Juvenile  Committee,  sitting  in  rota,  who  discuss  the  question  of  employment  for 
the  child.     The  result  of  the  interview  is  recorded  on  this  form: 


RECORD  OP  INTERVIEWS  BY  ROTA  COMMITTEES,  CORRESPONDENCE 

WITH  PARENTS,  ETC. 


Name  of  Child 


(x)    (73467),  Wt.  1224,  CO.  92. 
80O0  4-12  W.B.  &  L. 


The  child  is  now  formally  registered  as  an  applicant  for  employment.  The 
hack  of  his  School  Leming  card  is  filled  up  as  necessary  by  the  Exchange  officials 
and  is  filed  in  a  card  index  cabinet  at  the  Exchange. 


< 

Name. 

Employment  advised. 

Trade  No. 

Employers 

since  leaving 

school. 

Time 
with 

Left 

Wage. 

Employed  as 

Remarks. 

Date  of  leav- 
ing day 
school. 

Record  as 

Sent  to 

Name  of 
employer 

Order   No. 

Classification 
of  vacancy 

Placed. 
T.O. 

Remarks. 
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The  applicant  is  then  given  a  brown  Kegietratioii  Card  which  serves  the 
purpose  both  of  advising  liim  to  call  regularly  at  the  Exchange  and  furnishing  a 
ready  mean,^  of  identification  when  he  does  so: 


BACK  OF  CAKD. 


REGISTRATION  CARD  ONLY. 


Reg.   No. 


Name, 


Address 


Date    

I  have  obtained  employment  with 


Signed   

N.B. — Change    of    address    should    be 
notified  at  once  to  the  Secretary. 

R.  (J) 


Le.  &7. 


Trade , 


Trade  No. 


.S' 


«?  .$■  ^ 


x<i> 


^ 


«^ 


m 
< 

w 

< 

H 

H 
O 


FRONT  OF  CARD. 


PLEA'SE  READ  THIS  CAREFULLY. 

If  you  obtain  work,  either  through 
the  Advisory  Committee  or  otherwise, 
you  should  fill  in  this  card  and  poet  It  at 
once.    No  stamp  is  needed. 

Until  you  obtain  work  you  are  ad- 
vised to  call  daily;  you  must,  in  any 
case    present    this   card   at   the    address 

opposite  every    

between   and   

in  order  to  remain  on  the  register. 

No  Fees. 


O.  H.  ^I.  S. 


Official 
Paid. 


THE   SECRETARY, 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    FOR 

JUVENILE  EMPLOYMENT. 
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The  Employer  s  Notification  Card  is  used  in  many  cases  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  vacancies  open  to  juveniles. 


BOARD   OF  TRADE  LABOUR   EXCHANGES 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE   FOR  JTJVENIDE   EMPDOYME'NT. 

Tel.  No.   .. 


I  have  at  present  a     ^  vacancy  '  ^^^  ^  ^°^  ^^  ; 

I  shall  shortly  have  a/  \  for  a  girl  as  '. 

and  should  be  glad  to  know  of  suitable  applicants.     A  formal  apprenticeship 
(is)  is  not  proposed. 

Wages    Hours    

Other   conditions    

Signature 

Address  

Date  

L.  E.  89. 

(Front  of   card.) 


If  a  suitable  vacancy  is  available  either  at  the  time  of  the  child's  first  inter- 
view or  subsequently,  he  is  sent  to  the  employer  with  a  green  identification  card  in 
a  sealed  envelope.  The  employer  is  requested  to  sign  and  return  the  card  (which 
is  franked  for  free  transmission  through  the  post)  if  he  engages  the  applicant. 


Order  No Date  

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE    FOR  JUVENILE    EMPLOYMENT 
BOARD  OF  TRADE  LABOUR  EXCHANGES. 

Telegraphic  address  "  Labex  "  Tel.  No 

To  

In  reply  to  your  request  for 


I  am  sending  the  bearer, 

who  should  present  this  card  in  a  sealed,  green  envelope  addressed  to  you. 
If  you  engage  bearer  please  sign  and  return  this  card  to  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, even  if  the  engagament  is  only  temporary.  If  you  do  not  engage  bearer, 
please  give  this  card  back  to   (her)  him  unsigned. 


(Secretary. 
N.B. — Until  this  card  is  returned,  the  situation  is  considered  open. 

ENGAGED.  Signature   

I   (J) 

L.   E.    96  . 
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Either  at  this  or  at  an  earlier  8ta<^e  a  letter  is  sent  to  a  voluntary  visit^^r  with 
particulars  of  the  child  and  instructions  to  keep  in  touch  with  him  and  report 
progress  from  time  to  time. 


ADVISORY   COMMITTEE   FOR  JUVENILE   EMPLOYMENT 


19 


Sir  (or  Madam) : 

I  am  desired  by  the  Advisory  Committe'e  for  Juvenile  Employment  to  ask 
if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  supply  them  from  time  to  time  with  a  brief  report 
upon  the  boy  (or  girl)  with  regard  to  whom  details  are  given  in  the  accom- 
panying form.    Special  slips  are  enclosed  for  this  purpose. 

The  Committee  would  in  particular  be  glad  to  be  informed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1.  General  welfare,  including  home  circumstances, 

2.  Circumstances  of  employment,  with  note  of  any  change. . 

3.  Further  education.    The  school  attended,  or  any  special  reason  for  non- 

attendance,  should  be  shown. 

4.  Any  special  needs  which  it  may  be  within  the  power  of  the  Committee, 

either  directly  or  indirectly  to  meet. 

If  out  of  work  the  boy  (or  girl)  should  be  urged  to  re-register  at  the 
Exchange  and  information  should  be  sent  to  me.  In  no  case  should  the 
employer  be  approached  without  the  Committee's  sanction. 

I  am. 

Yours  faithfully. 


Secretary. 
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Accompanying  the  above  letters  are  two  forms,  on  one  of  which  are  particulars 
supplied  by  the  Exchange  with  regard  to  the  child,  with  a  space  for  the  visitor's 
own  notes. 


AFTER  CARE. 
Pbivate  and  Confidential  (to  be  retained  by  Visitor) 


Name 

School 

Firm 

Hours,  wages,  etc. 
Further  education, 
Remarks 


Age Yrs Mths.      Address  .. 

Employment  (give  date) 


Secretary. 


Visitor's  Notes:    (for  personal  use). 


L.E.  217. 


19 


% 


On  the  other  the  Visitor  forwards  to  the  Juvenile  Employment  C'ommittee 
periodical  reports  on  the  child's  progress.  | 


AFTER  CARE  REPOR  i' 


Private  and  Confidential   (to  be  returned  to  the  Secretary) 


ixame 

Report : — 


Address 


Signature  of  Visitor 


Date 
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The  development  of  the  .Juveuile  Department  has  been  such,  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  423  Labour  Exchanges,  which  deal  with  the  placing  of  children 
and  young  persons,  have  been  established  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  forty- four 
districts  the  Board  of  Trade  has  established  Advisory  Committees  for  juvenile 
employment.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  London  nineteen,  and  in  Surrey  fifteen 
Local  Advisory  Committees  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the  County  Juvenile 
Advisory  Committee.  In  fifty-eight  districts  Local  Education  Authorities  have 
established  Committees.  Every  effort  is  made  to  find  for  each  child  the  most  suit- 
able and  permanent  employment.  There  are  four  chief  considerations:  first,  the 
child's  school  record;  second,  the  child^s  own  wishes;  third,  the  wishes  of  the 
parents;  fourth,  the  report  of  the  Voluntary  Visitor.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
this  system  interferes  unnecessarily  with  the  freedom  of  the  child  and  his  parents. 
The  work  is  purely  advisory.  In  many  cases  it  is  only  a  matter  of  record.  A  boy 
leaves  school  and  passes  into  business  under  the  supervision  of  a  careful  parent,  or 
coming  from  a  good  home,  is  at  once  able  to  find  employment  for  himself  on  leav- 
ing school ;  in  such  a  case,  there  is  no  interference ;  the  record,  however,  is  always 
kept  so  that  if,  at  some  later  time,  the  boy  should  want  employment,  the  author- 
ities will  know  how  to  advise  him. 

The  Casual  Labourer's  Department. 

The  organization  of  the  casual  labour  as  a  separate  department  has  been  a 
matter  of  later  development  and  the  practice  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  Central  Office. 

The  Central  Ofl&ce  of  the  system  which  has  Just  been  described  is  in  London. 
It  is  the  last  linl?  in  the  system,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  drawing  together  the 
different  Departments,  the  Individual  Exchanges,  the  Advisory  Committees  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  Divisional  Offices  themselves,  into  one  smooth  running 
machine.  All  questions  affecting  the  system  as  a  whole  are  settled  there;  and  in 
London  the  rules  and  regulations  which  govern  the  work  are  prescribed. 

An  important  provision  in  the  General  Regulations  insists  that  the  Central 
Office  must  be  consulted  by  the  Officer  in  charge  of  a  Labour  Exchange,  before 
notifying,  to  applicants  for  employment,  vacancies  at  any  point  outside  the  British 
Isles. 

The  Transference  of  Labour. 

Closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  Divisional  Office,  are  the  social  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  giving  fluidity  to  the 
system. 

''Where  an  applicant  for  employment  has  been  engaged  through  a  Labour 
Exchange  at  which  he  is  registered,  to  take  np  employment  at  any  place  removed 
from  the  Exchange,  or  from  his  ordinary  residence,  by  more  than  five  miles  by  the 
quickest  route,  or  by  such  other  distance  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  direct  from 
time  to  time,  either  generally  or  as  regards  any  specified  district,  the  officer  in 
charge  may,  at  his  discretion,  make  an  advance  to  the  applicant  towards  meeting 
the  expenses  of  travelling  to  the  place  of  employment." 

It  is  immaterial  whether  employer  or  applicant  makes  the  request,  but  which 
ever  does  so  must  give  such  undertaking  with  respect  to  repayment  as  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe.     The  advance  must  not  exceed  the  amount  required  to  defray  the 
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applicant's  fare  to  the  place  of  appointment,  and  is  made  by  the  provision  of  a 
ticket  or  pass,  or  in  exceptional  circumstances,  in  cash.  €are  is  taken  to  avoid 
unduly  encouraging  rural  labourers  to  migrate  from  the  country  to  the  towns,  or 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Where  there  is  no  suitable  applicant  on  the 
register  of  the  Exchange  to  which  the  employer  has  notified  a  vacancy,  the  vacancy 
is  first  communicated  to  the  neighboring  Exchanges,  and  it  is  only  when  unfilled 
by  them  that  it  is  circulated  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Labour  Exchanges  in  February,  1910,  up  to  the  end 
of  September,  1913,  the  total  number  of  cases  in  which  advances  had  been  made 
was  34,000.  A  total  of  £10,400  was  advanced,  and  of  this  £9,500  had  been  re- 
covered by  the  end  of  September,  1913.  These  statistics  show  plainly  the  excellent 
working  of  this  end  of  the  system. 

The  Divisional  Office. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  divided  into  eight  divisions: 

1.  London  and  South-Eastern. 

2.  South-Western. 

3.  West  Midlands. 

4.  Yorkshire  and  East  Midlands. 

5.  North  Western  (Lancashire  and  Cheshire). 

6.  Wales. 

7.  Scotland  and  Northern. 

8.  Ireland. 

In  each  one  of  these  divisions  is  what  is  known  as  a  Divisional  Office,  which 
exercises  a  general  supervision  over  all  Labour  Exchanges  in  its  District;  has 
charge  of  the  important  financial  arrangements;  maintains  a  regular  system  of 
inspection  over  the  Labour  Exchanges  under  its  jurisdiction,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  acts  as  the  clearing  house  for  the  Division. 

All  the  Exchanges  within  the  area  of  the  Division  are  visited  periodically  by 
the  Divisional  Officer  and  his  staff.  The  work  which  has  been  done,  and  the  office 
methods  are  inspected;  the  more  important  employers  are  interviewed;  and  the 
Divisional  Officer  speaks  at  meetings  promoted  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the 
Exchanges.  The  Divisional  Officer  also  deals  with  all  disciplinary  questions,  pro- 
motions, transfers,  and  new  appointments. 

At  each  Divisional  Office  is  a  Divisional  Clearing  House.  The  Divisional 
Officer  has  a  large  discretion  in  organizing  the  work  of  the  Clearing  House,  and 
is  concerned  with  circulating  the  vacancies  notified  to  it  which  the  local  Exchanges 
have  been  unable  to  fill.  In  turn,  it  receives  lists  of  unfilled  vacancies  from  other 
Divisions,  and  circulates  tnem  among  its  own  Exchanges.  In  some  Divisions  a 
surplus  labour  list  is  prepared  and  circulated  in  the  same  way. 

The  Divisional  Office  consists  usually  of  a  Board  Room  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Trade  Committee  (about  20-40  members)  a  room  for  six  clerks,  a  room 
for  two  stenographers,  and  a  spare  room  for  emergency  work.* 

*  The  above  description  of  a  Divisional  Office  and  its  work  refers  to  the  period  before 
the  worl<  of  Unemployment  Insurance  was  associated  with  that  of  the  Labour  Exchanges. 
It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  do  this,  as  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  satisfactorily 
to  separate  the  one  department  from  the  other. 


APPENDIX    B. 

CALCULATIONS  OF  PROBABILITY. 
By  Mr.  Alfred  T.  DeLury. 

(a)  The  statistical  formula  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Part  II,  Chapter  1, 
Section  1^  is  one  employed  to  assign  limits  to  the  possible  error,  when  a  judgment 
is  reached  in  regard  to  a  body  of  cases,  from  the  examination  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  them.  It  finds  application  when  the  cases  examined  can  be 
looked  upon  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole,  and  this  is  what  is  implied  by  the  word 
random  in  the  text.  Thus  if  an  investigation  into  housing  conditions  in  a  large 
city  were  undertaken,  the  blocks  of  houses  selected  for  examination  would  be 
chosen,  in  respect  of  number  and  locality,  with  a  view  to  presenting  a  fair  indica- 
tion in  regard  to  the  total. 

In  the  investigation  of  unemployment  among  manufacturing  operatives,  the 
choice  of  the  industrial  establishments  to  report  was  not  in  strict  accord  with 
the  requirements  stated,  but  the  selection  that  actually  offered  itself  was  one  that, 
from  general  considerations,  would  yield  a  percentage  in  each  group  of  industries, 
lower  than  could  be  expected  from  returns  more  nearly  complete.  With  this 
understanding  or  reservation,  the  limits  of  error  in  the  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment have  been  submitted. 

For  those  who  may  be  interested,  the  following  statement  rather  than  explana- 
tion is  given.  Suppose  the  total  number  of  cases  is  N,  and  that  when  a  relatively 
small  number  of  them,  suitably  taken,  are  examined,  a  percentage  p  of  them  show  a 
certain  mark  or  property.  Then  pN  of  them  have  this  mark,  and  it  is  concluded 
that  pN  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  total  number  with  this  mark.     The  probable 

error  is  .67^  \P\i-~'P)  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  the  error,  in  takiner 

p  as  the  percentage  over  the  total  number,  is  not  greater  than  the  number  given 
as  the  probable  error.  Further,  the  theory  shows  that  an.  error,  i.e.,  a  difference 
between  p  and  the  actual  percentage  of  the  whole,  which  is  five  times  the  probable 
error,  is  practically  impossible.  The  number  N  of  cases  to  be  examined  depends 
in  a  general  way  upon  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  but  usually  a  percentage 
of  the  total  lower  than  four  or  five  or  six  is  regarded  as  not  affording  a  sound  basis. 
For  the  application  made  in  this  Keport,  the  returns  covered  8%  of  the 
number  of  cases  to  be  examined,  and,  in  comparison  with  other  studies,  were 
complete  and  satisfactory. 

(b)  In  every  science  the  fundamental  questions  have  reference  to  that  rela- 
tion between  two  facts  or  sets  of  facts,  usually  described  as  causal.  Accordingly, 
in  statistics,  when  two  tables  in  some  connection  of  time  or  place  are  given,  the 
question  of  cause  is  almost  inevitable,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  methods  leading 
to  a  judgment  upon  this  matter  have  been  devised.  Of  necessity  they  rest  upon 
the  mathematical  theory  of  probability,  and  for  their  establishment  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Bowley's  Elements  .of  Statistics,  pp.  316  et-seq.,  (Edition  of  1902), 
and  to  the  papers  there  mentioned.  The  methods  show  when  it  may  be  stated 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  a  causal  relation,  and  yield  a  figure 
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lying  between  1  and  — 1,  called  the  coefficient  of  correlation,  which,  as  it  is  higher 
or  lower  numericall}^  points  to  a  stronger  or  weaker  causal  relation.     When  the 

coefficient  r  is  not  greater  than  its  probable  error,  .67 ,  where  n  is  the  number 

n 

of  facts  in  either  set  or  table,  no  causal  relation  can  be  assumed,  but  when  rls 
greater  than  six  times  its  probable  error,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  causal  relation 
exists. 

Applied  to  the  return  of  the  Board  of  Trade  giving  the  Unemployed  Per- 
centage for  the  years  1878  to  1912,  and  the  annual  average  of  the  Minimum  Rate 
of  Discount,  the  theory  gives  the  following  results: 

Coefficient  of  correlation,  r  =  0.535 
Probable  error  of  r  =  0.08 

Here  r  is  between  six  and  seven  times  as  great  as  the  probable  error,  and  it  may 
be  concluded  that  a  causal  relationship  exists,  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  discount 
being  attended  by  an  increase  in  unemployment,  and  vice  versa. 


APPENDIX    C. 


THE  REGULARIZATION  OF  INDUSTRY  BY  EMPLOYERS/ 

By  Db.  John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary  to  the  American  Association  for 

Labour  Legislation. 

In  the  regularization  of  industry  a  large  responsibility  lies  directly  upon  em- 
ployers to  regularize  their  own  businesses.  Every  attempt  should  be  made  within 
the  limits  of  each  business  to  make  every  job  a  steady  job.  Sincere  efforts  in 
this  direction  on  the  part  of  the  employer  can  accomplish  much.  Among  the 
things  which  he  can  do  are: 

(1)  Establishment  of  an  Employment  Department.  The  employer 
should  establish,  as  part  of  his  organization,  an  employment  department,  having 
at  its  head  an  employment  manager  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  study  the  problems 
of  unemployment  in  the  individual  shop  and  to  devise  ways  of  meeting  them. 
Such  a  department  would  aim  at: 

a.  Reduction  of  the  ''Turnover''  of  Labor.  By  a  study  of  its  causes  through 
records  of  "  hiring  and  firing,"  reduction  could  be  made  in  the  "  turnover  "  of  labor 
which  is  at  present  so  excessive  that  factories  frequently  hire  and  discharge  1,000  men 
in  a  year  to  keep  up  a  force  of  300. 

&.  Reduction  of  Fluctuations  of  Employment  Inside  the  Shop.  Among  the  methods 
that  might  be  used  for  this  purpose  are: 

(a)  Systematic  transfer  of  workers  between  departments, 

A  Massachusetts  candy  factory  has  succeeded,  through  transferring  workers 
between  departments,  in  overcoming  the  usual  irregularity  of  the  industry  and 
in  keeping  its  force  at  the  same  level  throughout  the  year. 

(b)  Employing  all  on  part  time  rather  than  laying  off  part  of  the  force. 

This  policy  was  widely  recommended  in  the  winter  of  1914-1915,  notably  by  the 
Unemployment  Commissions  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Detroit.  A  large  New  Hampshire  shoe  factory  employed  half  of 
its  regular  force  each  alternate  week  with  complete  success. 

(c)  Arranging  working  force  in  groups  and  keeping  higher  groups  employed  con- 
tinuously. Those  in  lower  groups  will  then  be  encouraged  to  keep  out  of  the  industry 
altogether,  or  to  combine  it  with  some  other  occupations  to  which  they  can  regularly 
turn  in  the  dull  season. 

(d)  Keeping  before  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  organization  the  Importance 
of  regularizing  employment. 

Many  progressive  firms  are  now  engaging  the  services  of  employment  managers, 
and  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  employment  managers'  associations 
have  been  formed  for  the  co-operative  study  of  their  problems. 


1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  from  "A  Practical  Programme  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Unemployment  in  America,"  Fourth  Edition,  pp.  14-17.  American  Association  on 
Unemployment. 
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(2)  Regulation  of  Output.  The  employer  should  regulate  his  output  and 
distribute  it  as  evenly  as  possible  throughout  the  year.    Methods  to  this  end  are : 

a.  Record  Keeping  and  Forward  Planning.  Yearly  curves  should  be  kept,  showing 
production,  sales  and  deliveries  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month;  and 
an  effort  should  be  made  each  year  to  level  the  curve  and  to  smooth  out  the  "  peak 
load."     Production  should,  when  possible,  be  planned  at  least  six  months  ahead. 

A  manufacturer  of  Christmas  novelties  keeps  production  regular  throughout 
the  year  by  sending  out  samples  and  booking  orders  one  year  in  advance. 

ft.  Building  Up  Slack  Season  Trade.  Special  instructions  should  be  given  to  sales 
departments  and  to  travelling  salesmen  to  urge  customers  to  place  orders  for  delivery 
during  the  slack  season.     Special  advertising  also  stimulates  trade  in  dull  periods. 

Some  firms  threaten  delayed  delivery  on  goods  at  the  height  of  the  season. 
Many  firms  offer  especially  low  prices  in  the  dull  season,  grant  special  discounts, 
make  special  cheap  lines,  or  even  do  business  without  a  profit  simply  to  keep 
their  organization  together  and  to  supply  work  for  their  forces.  The  mine  owners 
by  selling  anthracite  coal  50  cents  a  ton  cheaper  in  April  than  in  November  have 
adjusted  its  sale  and  production  so  that  work  at  the  mines  is  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year. 

c.  Keeping  a  Stock  Department  and  Making  to  Stock  as  Liberally  as  Possible  in 
the  Slack  Season.  The  making  of  goods  to  stock  requires  the  tying-up  of  a  certain 
amount  of  capital,  but  many  employers  feel  this  to  be  balanced  by  the  gain  in  con- 
tentment among  the  workers  and  the  increase  of  efficiency  and  team  spirit  in  the 
organization.  They  have  the  further  advantage  of  being  able  to  supply  goods  immedi- 
ately on  order. 

This  method  keeps  many  firms  busy.  It  is  more  difficult  in  industries  where 
goods  are  perishable  or  where  style  is  an  important  factor,  as  in  garment  making 
and  shoe  making,  but  even  here  there  are  conspicuous  examples  of  its  success. 
Other  manufacturers  deliberately  follow  a  conservative  style  policy,  or  concentrate 
"the  making  of  staple  styles  in  the  slack  season. 

d.  "  Going  After "  Steady  Rather  Than  Speculative  Business.  Well  organized 
business  with  a  steady  demand  and  a  regular  and  sure  profit  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  the  irregular  and  unreliable  gains  of  a  speculative  business  which  often  involve 
disorganization  and  irregularity  of  production. 

e.  Careful  Study  of  Market  Conditions  and  Adjustment  of  the  Busine,ss  to  Take 
Advantage  of  Them.  A  broad  market  provides  more  regular  business  than  a  narrow 
one.  Foreign  trade  supplements  domestic  trade,  and  orders  often  arrive  from  soutl  em 
and  far  western  markets  when  the  eastern  market  is  slack.  A  diversity  of  customers 
will  usually  provide  a  more  regular  demand  than  concentration  on  one  or  two  large 
buyers.  The  retail  trade  will  often  take  a  manufacturer's  goods  just  when  the  whole- 
sale season  has  stopped. 

In  the  shoe  industry  the  ownership  of  chains  of  retail  stores  has  enabled 
some  manufacturers  to  regularize  their  business  considerably,  and  a  garment 
manufacturer  who  owns  his  own  retail  store  is  able  to  stock  that  just  as  soon 
as  his  wholesale  orders  run  slack. 

/.  Developing  New  Lines  and  Complementary  Industries.  A  diversity  of  products 
will  often  help  to  regularize  a  business.  Many  manufacturers  study  their  plant,  the 
nature  of  their  material  and  the  character  of  the  market  to  see  whether  they  cannot 
add  new  lines  to  supplement  those  they  have  and  fill  in  business  in  the  slack  seasons. 
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One  rubber  shoe  manufacturer,  for  example,  adds  rublxir  sheeting,  rubber 
heels,  tennis  shoos,  rubber  cloth  and  rubber  tires,  and  achieves  a  fairly  re^lar 
business. 

g.  Overcoming  Weather  Conditions.  'Spe(;ial  refrigerating,  luniting,  moistening, 
drying  or  other  apparatus  proves  effective  in  many  Industries  in  enabling  operation-?  to 
be  continued  even  in  unfavorable  weather.  Even  in  the  building  trade  the  amount  of 
winter  work  can  be  increased  by  provision  for  covering  or  enclosing  and  heating  work 
under  construction. 

Brick  making  has  been  made  a  regular  twelve  months'  industry  instead  of  a 
seasonal  six  months'  industry  by  the  introduction  of  artificial  drying. 

(3)  Co-operation  with  Other  Employers.  Employers  could  by  collective 
action  do  much  to  diminish  the  extent  of  unemployment  and  to  abolish  trade 
abuses  which  lead  to  it.     For  instance,  they  could  co-operate  to: 

a.  Arrange  lor  Interchange  of  Workers.  A  number  of  employers  in  the  same  or 
in  related  industries  could  arrange  to  take  their  labor  from  a  central  source  and  to 
transfer  workers  between  establishments  according  to  the  respective  fluctuations  in 
business.  This  would  prevent  the  wasteful  system  of  maintaining  a  separate  reserve 
of  labor  for  each  plant.  The  best  agency  for  effecting  this  transfer  is,  of  course,  the 
public  labor  exchange. 

The  building  trades  employers  of  Boston  have  agreed  to  hire  all  their  labour 
from  one  central  source.  The  result  is  that  the  workmen  are  directed  without 
delay  from  one  employer  to  another  and  secure  much  more  regular  ^\ork. 

t.  Provide  Diversity  of  Industries.  Through  chambers  of  commerce  or  similar 
organizations  an  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  communities^  with  diversified  indus- 
tries whose  slack  seasons  come  at  different  times,  so  as  to  facilitate  dovetailing  of 
employments. 

c.  Prevent  Development  of  Plant  and  Machinery  Far  Beyond  Normal  Demand.  An 
installation  of  equipment,  the  capacity  of  which  is  far  in  excess  of  orders  normally  to 
be  expected,  is  not  only  a  financial  burden,  but  it  is  a  continual  Inducement  toward 
rush  orders  and  irregular  operation. 

In  some  industries  this  unhealthy  tendency  is  counteracted  by  the  distribution 
of  excessive  orders  among  other  firms  whose  business  is  slack. 

d.  Prevent  Disorganization  of  Production  Due  to  Cut-Throat  Competition.  Agree- 
ments can  in  some  cases  be  made  to  restrict  extreme  styles  and  other  excessively 
competitive  factors  which  serve  to  disorganize  production. 

A  shoe  manufacturers'  association  has  successfully  carried  out  agreements 
fixing  the  styles  they  will  manufacture  during  the  season. 

(4)  Co-operatiox  with  Other  Efforts  to  Regularize  E:\rpLOY:\rEXT. 
Employers  should  co-operate  with  all  other  efforts  put  forth  in  the  community  to 
regularize  employment,  especially  with  the  public  employment  exchanges.  Em- 
ployers should  make  a  special  point  of  securing  as  much  of  their  help  as  possible 
from  these  exchanges. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  CANADA/ 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  Town-Planning  Adviser,  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion, Ottawa. 

The  system  of  local  government  in  Canada  in  its  earlier  forms  was  largely 
framed  according  to  British  precedents,  but  unlike  the  parent  system  from  which 
it  ^rung  it  has  not  been  re-cast  to  suit  modern  conditions  and  to  make  it  adaptable 
to  large  cities.  The  British  system  was  entirely  reformed  in  1882  and  since 
then  has  been  working  with  great  smoothness  and  uniform  success.  Whatever 
change  the  Canadian  system  has  undergone  has  largely  been  modelled  on  experi- 
ments in  municipal  reform  which  have  been  carried  out  in  the  United  States, 
and  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  British  reform. 
The  nature  of  the  experiments  in  the  States  and  their  varied  character,  have, 
however,  helped  to  show  that  local  government  in  the  United  States  was  in  too 
backward  a  condition  to  make  it  a  suitable  model  for  another  country  to  follow. 
On  the  whole  I  think  Canadian  local  government  has  a  better  foundation  than 
that  of  the  great  republic,  and  its  reform  should  proceed  along  British  rather 
than  American  lines.  The  theory  that  Canadian  conditions  approximate  to  those 
of  the  States  more  than  they  do  to  those  of  the  mother  country  is  only  partly  true. 
For  one  thing  our  constitution  is  quite  different  from  that  of  both  countries,  but 
probably  follows  most  closely  after  the  lines  of  the  elastic  constitution  of  Great 
Britain.  Secondly,  the  claim  that  men  of  ability  and  leisure  are  not  available 
for  public  service  on  this  continent,  as  they  are  considered  to  be  in  Britain,  is  in 
my  opinion  the  result  of  error.  In  this  latter  respect  the  advantage  possessed 
by  Britain  is  not  in  any  difference  in  the  character  or  capacity  of  the  men  available, 
but  in  the  fact  that  its  system  helps  to  draw  comparatively  good  men,  into  public 
life,  whereas  in  Canada  and  the  States  the  contrary  is  more  frequently  the  case. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  members  of  local  authorities  in  Britain  do  not 
require  to  give  up  so  much  of  their  time  to  their  public  duties,  as  they  leave 
executive  details  to  officials,  and  they  obtain  reliable  and  competent  officials  because 
there  is  not  undue  interference  with  their  work.  Moreover,  the  election  of  the 
Mayors  by  the  'Councils,  their  position  as  presiding  instead  of  as  executive  officers, 
and  the  longer  terms  of  service  of  members  all  help  to  procure  greater  efficiency 
and  continuity  of  policy. 

But  the  chief  advantage  of  the  British  system  is  due  to  the  \iniformity  of 
administration  and  the  oversight  of  municipal  affairs  which  is  secured  by  having 
a  central  department  of  the  State  devoting  its  whole  attention  to  questions  con- 
nected with  local  government.  This  department  provides  a  system  of  double 
checks  over  all  municipal  expenditure,  enables  the  smallest  of  municipalities 
to  secure  expert  advice  and  guidance  and  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  mistakes  iu 
connection  with  public  works,  ensures  an  efficient  and  independent  audit  of  accounts, 
and  gives  to  the  taxpayers  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  their  local 
representatives.  The  central  department  is  known  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
■ — ^there  being  three  such  Boards — in  Enfj^land,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively. 

^  Memorandum    submitted    to    the    Commission    by    Mr.    Thomas    Adams,    Commission    of 
Conservation,   Ottawa. 
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One  of  the  duties  of  these  Boards  is  to  secure  uniformity  of  administration 
and  to  supervise  expenditure  in  connection  ;with  unemployment.  Any  efficient 
system  of  dealinf]^  with  unemployment  in  Canada  will  necessitate  the  establishment 
of  provincial  machinery  working  through  local  administrative  authorities.  As 
soon,  however,  as  questions  affecting  the  expenditure  of  public  money  to  relieve 
unemployment  are  dealt  with,  other  problems  of  local  finance  and  in  regard  to 
the  carrying  out  of  public  works  and  local  improvements  arise.  There  is  an  inter- 
relation between  these  questions,  and  indeed  between  all  questions  of  local  ad- 
ministration, and  a  need  for  uniformity,  which  makes  it  desirable  for  departments 
to  be  set  up  in  each  province  of  Canada  to  exercise  some  measure  of  supervision 
and  to  give  skilled  advice  to  local  authorities.  This  suggestion  will  be  better 
understood  if  a  description  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  England  is  given.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Municipal  Year  Book  for  much 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  following  description : 

English  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Local  Government  Board  of  England  was  formed  in  1871  as  a  result 
of  recommendations  made  by  the  Eoyal  Sanitary  Commission,  with  a  view  to 
reducing  overlapping  and  inefficiency  in  local  government.  Since  the  Board  was 
created  it  has  had  numerous  other  duties  added  to  it  and  its  creation  "has  been 
more  than  justified  from  the  point  of  view  of  improved  sanitation  alone.^'  The 
Act  which  added  most  to  its  importance  as  a  sanitary  and  public  health  body 
was  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875. 

The  Local  Government  Board  is  a  department  of  the  government  with  a 
Cabinet  Minister  as  President,  in  whom  all  power  is  vested.  Its  duties  and 
powers  are  too  numerous  to  summarize  here,  but  the  following  are  the  more 
important : 

Finance. — The  Board  is  the  great  loan  sanctioning  authority.  Except  where 
money  is  borrowed  under  special  provisions  contained  in  local  acts,  a  Local 
Authority  which  desires  to  borrow  money  for  capital  purposes  must,  generally 
speaking,  obtain  from  the  Local  Government  Board  its  approval  of  the  scheme 
or  works,  and  its  sanction  to  the  borrowing  of  the  required  funds.  Its  sanction 
enables  the  Local  Authority  to  obtain  the  funds  from  the  treasury  or  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Board.  In  Canada  such  an  arrangement  could  not  be 
carried  out  as  actual  cash  is  not  available  to  the  same  extent  for  public 
loans,  but  a  central  department  of  a  province  could  approve  the  raising  of 
bonds  for  a  specific  purpose  'and  incidentally  approve  the  scheme  or  works  for 
which  the  bonds  were  required  to  be  raised.  Both  things  are  important.  The 
approval  of  the  bond  as  a  correct  and  reasonable  commitment  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  municipality  in  that  it  would  give  greater  security  to  those  from  whom  it 
borrowed.  It  would  improve  the  method  of  municipal  accounting  by  making 
it  necessary  for  all  matters  to  be  disclosed  in  proper  balance  sheets  and  impartially 
audited,  showing  the  exact  state  of  affairs  in  each  city,  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals,  and  it  would  secure  that  all  works  were  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  with  due  regard  to  durability  and  economy. 

The  function  of  a  'Central  Department  would  be  to  specialize  in  the  kind  of 
knowledge  and  experience  which  would  enable  it  to  give  each  separate  municipality 
the  benefit  of  valuable  expert  advice,  and  this  expert  knowledge  would  on  the  other 
hand,  enable  the  Central  Authority  to  prevent  mistakes  and  wasteful  expenditure 
where  these  were  likely  to  be  incurred. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Board's  annual  report  for  1906-1907, 
showing  how  it  exercises  its  ^powers : 

'^  We  have,  as  in  previous  years,  required  the  borrowing  authorities  to  supply 
us  with  detailed  particulars  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  proposed  to 
expend  the  loans  which  we  have  been  asked  to  sanction,  and  we  have  been  careful 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  works  for  the  execution  of  which  our  sanction  has 
been  given  were  reasonably  required,  that  due  regard  has  been  paid  to  economy, 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  works  had  been  properly  estimated.  With  the  view  of 
obtaining  full  information  on  these  points,  and  of  af  or  ding  all  persons  interested 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard  on  the  subject,  we  have  in  relation  to  a  large  number 
of  the  applications  for  permission  to  borrow  money,  caused  local  inquiries  to  be 
held  by  our  inspectors  after  public  notice  in  the  districts.  Before  granting  our 
sanction  we  have  also  required  the  authorities  to  inform  us  of  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  due  discharge  of  their  debt,  if  any.'' 

Audit. — The  Board  is  the  head  of  an  extensive  system  of  audit.  iThe  accounts 
of  Local  Authorities,  other  than  large  corporations  and  education  account?,  are 
subject  to  a  yearly  or  half-yearly  audit  by  an  auditor  appointed  by  the  Board. 
Large  corporations  not  subject  to  the  audit  of  the  Board  have  to  submit  their 
accounts  to  three  auditors,  two  appointed  by  the  ratepayers  and  one  by  the  Mayor. 
England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  50  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  district 
auditor.  These  officials  have  large  statutory  powers  enabling  them  to  require  the 
production  of  accounts  and  to  disallow  and  so  surcharge  illegal  expenditure.  The 
Board  has  also  power  to  require  payments  to  be  made  to  the  Local  Authority 
which  may  'be  withheld  by  reasonable  persons,  and  to  sanction  expenditure  which 
might  otherwise  be  challengeable.  This  audit,  coupled  with  the  system  of  sanction- 
ing loans,  gives  a  security  to  municipal  finance  in  England  which  has  a  great  value 
to  the  ratepayers  in  that  it  prevents  wasteful  expenditure  and  makes  it  possible 
for  money  to  be  lent  to  them  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest. 

Public  Health. — Every  county  and  sanitary  district  in  England  has  its  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  copies  of  their  reports  have  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  who 
examine  them  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  public  health  in  each  district. 
Where  necessary,  local  inspections  are  made.  The  Board's  sanction  is  required 
to  an  appointment  of  M.  0.  H's.  and  sanitary  inspectors,  and  their  consent  is  also 
necessary  in  case  of  dismissal.  Work  of  a  similar  kind  is  carried  out  in  Ontario 
by  the  Provincial  and  Local  Boards  of  Health. 

By-laws. — The  Local  Government  Board  has  to  approve  by-laws  made  by  the 
Local  Authority  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  and  other  pu'blic  health  statutes. 
Model  codes  of  by-laws  relating  to  different  matters  are  framed  by  the  Board  from 
time  to  time  and  local  authorities  are  permitted  to  exercise  a  discretion  in  selecting 
local  codes  from  these  model  codes.  This  secures  uniformity  in  regard  to  by-laws 
affecting  building  construction,  the  use  of  land  and  local  improvements.  These 
by-laws  relate  primarily  to  streets  and  buildings,  with  a  view  of  securing  proper 
sanitary  conditions  and  sound  construction.  The  ordinary  procedure  by-laws  of 
the  Local  Authority  are  not  thereby  affected,  but  matters  which  affect  all  com- 
munities in  common,  such  as  the  width  of  streets  or  the  character  of  the  water 
supply,  are  dealt  with  on  the  same  principles  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
Board  has  also  power  to  frame  regulations  in  regard  to  matters  concerned  with 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease,  etc. 

Private  Bills. — The  Board  undertakes  the  important  duty  of  examining  private 
or  local  bills  which  are  submitted  to  Parliament  so  far  as  such  bills  deal  with 
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matters  uuder  their  jurisdiction.  The  Board's  report  on  these  bills  enables  Parlia- 
ment to  understand  their  effect  and  where  they  involve  departure  from  the 
existin*^  municipal  law  or  practice. 

f  nemployment. — Labour  questions  in  Eiifj^land  are  divided  into  two  catef:^orie3, 
the  one  relating;-  to  ordinary  questions  affecting  the  regulation  of  employment, 
labour  exchanges,  settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  collection  of  statistics,  work- 
men's compensation,  etc.,  and  the  other  affecting  relief  of  unemployment  and 
expenditure  of  public  money  in  providing  such  relief.  The  first  class  is  dealt  with 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  another  department  of  the  government  with  a  Cabinet 
Minister  at  its  head  and  having  under  its  jurisdiction  all  questions  affecting  indus- 
tries and  labour,  including  railways,  shipping,  etc.  The  latter  is  very  properly 
dealt  with  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  it  involves  the  use  of  the  machinery 
of  local  government,  the  control  by  local  authorities  of  public  works  carried  out 
to  relieve  distress,  and  to  some  extent  touches  on  questions  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  law.  These  two  classes  of  labour  questions  could  very  well 
be  dealt  with  by  separate  departments  in  Ontario,  but  whatever  may  be  arranged 
in  this  respect  it  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  have  separate  departments  dealing 
with  municipal  affairs  and  with  matters  relating  to  unemployment.  Hence  the 
suggestion  which  I  have  made  to  the  Commission  that  a  department  of  municipal 
affairs  or  Local  Government  should  be  set  up  in  the  province  to  deal  inter  alia 
with  the  relief  of  unemployment  through  the  local  authorities. 

Miscellaneous  Poivers. — The  Board  may  confer  urban  powers  on  rural 
author itiCvS.  It  is  also  the  authority  to  which  applications  are  made  in  regard 
to  the  extension  of  municipal  boundaries.  Such  extensions  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Parliament,  but  the  first  step  which  the  municipality  has  to  take  in 
respect  to  this  matter  is  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Board  also  deals  with  Old  Age  Pensions,  all  matters  connected  with 
Vaccination  and  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs;  is  the  Authority  in  respect  of  the 
Burial  Act,  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act,  etc.  It  is  also  the  Authority  for  taking 
the  census  of  population. 

Administrative  Areas. — The  municipal  administrative  areas  which  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  at  December  31,  1913,  were:  79  county  boroughs,  29 
metropolitan  boroughs,  248  non-county  boroughs,  805  urban  districts,  and  657 
rural  districts. 

Municipal  Government. 

There  can  be  no  proper  understanding  of  the  English  system  of  local  govern- 
ment without  a  knowledge  of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  local  authorities 
and  the  central  department  just  described.  With  this  knowledge,  it  is  easier  to 
understand  by  what  means  the  English  S3'stem  secures  its  freedom  from  dishonest 
dealing  on  the  part  of  public  men,  and  attains  uniform  efficiency.  The  constitution 
of  the  municipal  bodies  themselves  underwent  considerable  change  with  the  passing 
of  the  Municipal  'Corporations  Act  of  1882.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  change 
took  place  eleven  years  after  the  creation  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
it  mav  be  inferred  that  part  of  the  change  was  due  to  the  need  for  removing 
defects  discovered  by  the  Board.  This  was  a  consolidating  measure  repealing 
other  acts  which  had  been  passed  previously.  This  Act  has  been  successful  in 
working  and  is  worthy  of  being  considered  as  a  model,  when  considered  as  part 
of  a  system  which  includes  a  central  department  of  the  State.  It  was  prepared 
by  Lord  Cairns,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Lord  Chancellors  of  England. 
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The  functions  and  work  of  a  municipal  council  are  exercised  under  three 
di^nct  statutes — the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  the  Public  Health  Acts  and 
the  Education  Acts.  The  first  deals  with  the  constitution  and  general  powers 
of  the  council,  as  the  governing  body;  the  second,  with  the  powers  and  duties  of 
sanitary  authorities,  and  the  third,  requires  that  the  council  shall  'be  the  Local 
Educational  Authority. 

Accounts. — There  is  no  standard  form  of  accounts  for  boroughs,  (i.e.,  the 
smaller  cities)  and  though  the  Local  Government  Board  has  power  to  prescribe 
the  forms  to  be  used  by  sanitary  authorities  or  by  councils  acting  as  sanitary 
authorities,  no  order  has  been  issued  in  the  matter.  The  audit  of  the  accoimts 
of  town  councils,  i.e.,  large  city  corporations,  is  provided  for  by  the  annual 
appointment  of  three  auditors,  two  elected  by  the  citizens  and  one  appointed 
by  the  Mayor,  the  latter  of  whom  must  be  a  member  of  the  council.  The  treasurer 
has  to  submit  his  accounts  half-yearly  to  the  auditor,  and  after  the  second  half 
of  the  financial  year,  must  print  a  full  abstract  for  the  year.  Ratepayers  are 
entitled  to  inspect  the  abstract  and  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it  on  payment  of  a  reason- 
able sum.  Unlike  the  auditors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  these  local  auditors 
have  no  power  of  disallowance  or  surcharge.  Most  of  the  large  corporations 
employ  and  pay  firms  of  chartered  accountants  to  audit  and  check  their  accounts. 

The  above  are  the  steps  taken  by  corporations  which  do  not  come  under  the 
district  audit  of  the  Local  Government  Board  already  referred  to. 

Sanitary  Powers. — The  town  council  by  virtue  of  its  position  as  sanitary 
authority,  is  responsible  for  working  the  Public  Health  Acts.  As  such,  it 
appoints  medical  ofiicer  and  inspector  jof  nuisances.  It  is  required  to  make 
provision  for  the  effectual  drainage  of  the  borough  and  for  proper  sanitary  accom- 
modation for  all  dwelling  houses.  In  so  far  as  lit  makes  by-laws  relating  to 
new  streets  and  buildings,  these  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  It  has  also  power  to  deal  with  and/  regulate  common  lodging  houses, 
nuisances,  cellar  dwellings,  unsound  meat,  infectious  diseases  and  epidemics, 
cemeteries,  public  parks,  slaughter  houses,  markets,  etc.  It  may  also  adopt 
various  enabling  statutes  which  can  be  applied  in  England.  It  may  obtain  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  a  provisional  order  authorizing  it  to  construct  street  railways, 
or  to  supply  gas  or  electricity. 

Town  Planning  and  Housing. — Corporations  have  large  powers  conferred  upon 
them  under  the  acts  relating  to  town  planning  and  housing.  A  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  has  power  to  represent  any  area  as  unhealthy  and  requires  the  local 
authority  to  make  an  improvement  scheme  in  respect  of  such  area  when  it  receives 
the  representation.  Dwelling  accommodation  has  to  be  provided  for  working 
classes  displaced  by  scheme.  Twelve  or  more  ratepayers  may  make  complaint  on 
default  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Power  is  given  to  acquire  land  and  to 
borrow  money  for  the  above  purposes.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  to  re- 
port on  any  house  which  is  ^^unfit  for  human  habitation,"  or  four  :or  more  house- 
holders may  do  so.  If,  on  receiving  the  complaint,  the  local  authority  fails  to 
act,  the  complainants  may  petition  the  Local  Government  Board  which,  after 
holding  a  public  inquiry,  may  order  the  local  authority  to  proceed.  It  also  shall 
be  the  duty  of  local  authority  to  inspect  its  own  district  to  ascertain  whether 
any  dwelling  houses  are  unfit  for  human  habitation.  If  in  any  of  these  circum- 
stances, such  houses  are  found,  proceedings  may  be  taken  against  owner  to  have 
them  closed  or  demolished  under  penalty  for  failure.  An  owner  may  appeal 
against  order  for  demolition  to  the  Court.     Local  authorities  have  power  to  pre- 
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pare  schemes  for  reconstniction  of  areas,  comprising  houses  closed  by  closing 
order.  Land  can  be  acquired  for  housing  schemes  for  the  working  classes  and 
houses  erected  upon  it.  Or  they  may  purchase  houses,  exchange  sites,  manage 
and  make  by-laws  affecting  such  houses. 

The  local  authority  may  advance  money  to  residents  in  houses  to  purchase 
houses,  the  sum  so  advanced  not  to  exceed  four-fifths  of  market  value,  or  $1,100: 
repayment  to  be  made  by  instalments,  including  principal  and  interest. 

Money  may  be  borrowed  to  80  years. 

Public  Utility  Societies,  i.e.,  those  limiting  dividends  to  five  per  cent.,  may 
borrow  up  to  two  kinds  of  value  of  land  and  buildings.  (The  rate  of  interest 
in  1913  was  3%  per  cent,  and  the  term  of  years  for  repayment  30  years  to  such 
Societies.)  Powers  are  extended  to  enable  local  authorities  to  lay  out  and  con- 
struct streets  as  well  as  build  houses.  Four  inhabitant  householders  may  com- 
plain to  Local  Government  Board  that  houses  are  needed  in  a  district,  and  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  finds,  after  local  inquiry,  that  this  is  so,  and  local 
authority  fails  to  provide  the  houses,  the  Local  Government  Board  may  require 
it  to  do  so. 

In  any  contracts  made  by  landlords  at  a  rent  up  to  £40  (in  London)  or 
£2^  (in  other  towns),  or  £16  in  rural  districts,  it  shall  be  an  implied  condition 
that  the  buildings  are  reasonably  fit  for  human  habitation,  and  are  to  be  kept  in 
good  condition  and  repair. 

The  inspection  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  districts  is  made  compulsory 
and  records  have  to  be  kept.  Rooms  which  are  3  feet  below  surface  of  ground 
are  deemed  to  be  injurious  to  health,  if  less  than  7  feet  in  height  or  are  not 
ventilated  to  satisfaction  of  Local  Grovemment  Board.  If  after  three  months,  a 
dwelling  house  which  is  condemned  is  not  demolished  or  repaired,  local  authority 
may  order  demolition,  etc.,  etc. 

Local  authorities  may  prepare  town  planning  schemes  for  the  land  in  their 
areas  to  secure  proper  sanitary  provision,  amenity  and  convenience  in  the  lay- 
out of  the  land,  subject  to  approval  of  Local  Government  Board. 

Unemployment. — When  there  is  any  evidence  of  want  of  employment  in 
any  district,  a  special  committee  is  usually  appointed  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
Money  is  obtained  by  grant  from  the  central  government  and  the  local  authority 
and  this  is  spent  in  carrying  out  public  works.  Cases  of  destitution  which  can- 
not be  met  by  the  provision  of  work  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  poor  law 
authority — the  Board  of  Guardians.  Charity  can  only  be  administered  through 
this  Board  which  also  comes  under  the  central  jurisdiction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

Local  Governt^ient  in  Ontario. 

There  is  no  central  department  in  Ontario  dealing  in  any  general  or  com- 
prehensive way  with  the  supervision  of  local  government.  Public  health  matters 
come  under  the  control  of  the  Provincial  and  Local  Boards  of  Health,  but  these 
bodies  need  have  no  engineering  members  and  have  no  power  or  special  qualifica- 
tion to  deal  with  the  financial  aspects  of  any  undertaking. 

Under  the  Municipal  Acts  and  the  Cities  and  Suburbs  Act,  certain  powers 
are  given  to  the  Railway  and  Municipal  Board.  It  is  the  administrative  authority 
in  connection  with  the  formation  of  new  corporations,  the  alterations  of  boun- 
daries of  municipalities,  the  subdivision  of  suburban  areas  in  cities  having  over 
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50,000   population,  and   the   confirmation   of   certain  by-laws   relating   to   public 
highways,  streets  and  bridges. 

General  Provisions  and  By-laws. — -Each  Council  appears  to  be  able  to  pass 
by-laws  which  are  not  money  by-laws  or  which  are  not  subject  to  the  Public 
Health  Act  and  to  alter  or  revoke  such  by-laws  at  its  pleasure.  In  regard 
to  money  by-laws,  the  procedure  is  cumbersome  and  in  very  large  cities  must 
cause  great  labour.  The  assent  of  the  electors  has  to  be  obtained  by  vote  with 
certain  exceptions  such  as  under  the  Local  Improvement  Act  or  where  authority 
is  obtained  in  certain  cases  from  the  Municipal  Board.  In  cities  like  Toronto 
these  by-laws  have  grown  to  enormous  proportions  and  the  question  of  enforcing 
them  is  frequently  left  to  those  in  whose  interests  they  are  passed. 

Finances.- — Subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act  as  to  keeping  of  accounts, 
apparently  any  Council  may  audit  its  accounts  as  it  chooses,  subject  to  submitting 
them  as  a  matter  of  form  to  the  Provincial  Auditor.  A  City  Council  may  employ 
an  Auditor  as  an  officer  of  the  Council  and  his  daily  audit  is  all  that  is  required. 
In  effect  he  is  the  Council's  accountant,  and  is  subject  to  dismissal  by  those 
for  whom  he  keeps  the  accounts.  No  bank  would  accept  that  as  a  sufficient 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  a  private  corporation. 

Municipalities  have  power  under  the  Local  Improvement  Act  to  open  and 
alter  streets,  pave  streets,  construct  bridges,  sewers,  extend  systems  of  water, 
gas,  light,  and  power  works,  lay  out  and  improve  parks,  etc.,  and  to  assess  part 
of  cost  on  frontages.  The  Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal  Board  has  to  approve 
work  in  case  of  streets  and  railways  where  cost  exceeds  $50,000  and  any  person 
whose  property  is  especially  assessed  objects. 

Apart  from  this  exception  a  by-law  may  be  passedi'  to  undertake  the  work 
either 

(a)  On  petition  or 

(b)  On  initiative  of  Council  except  in  case  of  park  or  square  or  public  drive. 

(c)  On  sanitary  grounds  on  recommendation  of  Board  of  Health. 

(d)  Private  drain  connections  or  in  case  of  certain  works,  on  two-thirds 
vote  of  Council. 

In  many  cases,  owing  to  defective  engineering  work  or  owing  to  debentures 
being  spread  over  too  long  a  period,  the  improvements  become  exhausted  before 
the  debentures  are  completely  met.  In  such  cases  authority  has  to  be  obtained 
to  write  off  the  loss  to  the  municipality. 

The  Ontario  Municipal  legislation  seems  to  have  grown  up  as  requirements 
developed  and  not  to  have  been  elaborated  on  any  definite  system.  Isolated  needs 
have  been  dealt  with  in  by-laws  as  the  needs  arose  and  on  no  settled  principle,  e.g., 
by-laws  regarding  heights  of  buildings  have  followed  the  course  of  adapting  the 
by-laws  to  suit  whatever  building  was  proposed  to  be  erected  instead  of  adapting 
the  buildings  to  suit  the  by-laws.  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  regarded  as 
inevitable  in  face  of  the  new  and  rapidly  changing  conditions,  but  the  time  has 
come  to  settle  certain  principles  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  gained,  to  con- 
solidate legislation  and  to  establish  some  uniformity  in  municipal  administration. 

In  regard  to  finance  the  present  time  of  financial  stringency  is  a  good  time 
to  consider  whether  any  improved  system  could  be  devised  to  strengthen  the 
security  which  municipalities  are  able  to  give  for  public  loans  raised  on  municipal 
bonds  or  debentures,  by  providing  for  some  form  of  supervision  of  municipal 
expenditure  and  an  impartial  audit  of  accounts. 
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There  is  urgent  need  in  Ontario  for  a  central  department  devoting  its 
whole  attention  to  municipal  affairs  as  a  whole,  to  secure 

(a)  general  uniformity  of  administration  or  procedure,  the  employment  of 
skilled  financial,  engineering  and  medical  advice  on  all  aspects  of  municipal 
affairs ; 

(b)  the  linking  up  of  public  health  administration  with  town  planning, 
housing  or  highway  administration; 

(c)  the  proper  control  of  extended  municipal  enterprise  in  regard  to  public 
utilities ; 

(d)  the  framing  of  by-laws  on  principle  and  not  on  local  expediency; 

(e)  the  application  of  right  principles  in  regard  to  extension  of  municipal 
boundaries ; 

(/)  and  the  rendering  of  valuable  service  to  the  municipalities  by  the  giving 
of  skilled  advice  from  a  central. department.  Such  a  department  should  be  formed 
primarily  to  help  and  not  to  control  municipal  affairs.  In  a  sense  it  could  only 
help  by  reason  of  having  some  powers  to  confirm  local  action  but  in  both  senses 
it  would  be  rendering  a  public  service. 

Small  municipalities  have  not  the  means  to  employ  men  of  the  highest  skill 
and  are  therefore  frequently  led  into  error  and  wasteful  expenditure.  They  are 
compelled  to  act  independently  of  adjacent  municipalities  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  works  which  could  be  made  much  less  costly  under  co-operative  action 
confirmed  and  approved  by  a  central  department.  They  have  few  opportunities 
of  learning  to  avoid  mistakes  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  of  the  mistakes  of 
others.  When  they  issue  bonds  or  debentures  they  cannot  give  those  from  whom 
they  wish  to  borrow  money  any  higher  authority  than  themselves  for  the  soundness 
or  wisdom  of  their  expenditure  and  their  system  of  auditing  does  not  give  con- 
fidence to  the  lenders.  In  every  sense  they  stand  to  gain  by  having  a  higher 
authority  to  help,  advise  or  approve  their  work  and  expenditure.  In  a  limited 
sense  the  larger  corporations  will  equally  gain  but  with  them  it  may  be  necessary 
to  interfere  less  with  local  autonomy.  The  desirable  thing  is  to  strike  the  happy 
mean  between  the  present  chaotic  and  haphazard  system  and  one  which  might 
be  regarded  as  despotic  and  interfering. 

Town  Planning  and  Housing  in  Ontario. — Action  in  Ontario  is  limited  to 
(1)  assisting  Housing  Companies  with  their  finances  through  the  guaranteeing 
of  bonds,  (2)  requiring  the  submissix)n  of  plans  of  sub-divisions  to  the  Ontario 
Railway  and  Municipal  Board  for  approval,  and  (3)  enabling  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health  to  inspect  and  condemn  unsanitary  dwellings,  overcrowding,  etc., 
with  the  assistance  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Sanitary  Inspectors.  The 
Board  of  Health  has  wide  powers  as  regards  employment  and  dismissal  of 
medical  officers  and  is  the  confirming  authority  as  regards  certain  sanitary  by-laws. 

Unemployment. — There  is  practically  no  provision  under  the  provincial  laws 
for  dealing  with  cases  of  unemployment  during  periods  of  slackness.  In  the 
absence  of  such  provision  local  authorities  are  left  to  deal  with  the  situation 
as  it  arises,  work  is  found  in  a  few  cases,  but  when  any  real  distress  occurs  it 
is  met  by  dispensing  charity.  This  is  a  vicious  practice  under  any  circumstances 
where  it  can  be  avoided,  but  if  it  has  to  be  resorted  to  the  responsibility  for 
administering  charity  should  be  conferred  on  a  special  body  to  be  created  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  improper  for  a  Municipal  Council  whose  members  are  dependent 
on  the  votes  of  those  who  receive  charitable  relief,  to  administer  such  relief.  The 
whole  matter  requires  urgent  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Provincial  Government. 
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To  have  a  completely  satisfactory  system  of  central  administration  of  indus- 
tries, trade,  labour,  public  health  and  municipal  affairs,  it  would  probably  be 
necessary  to  have  two  departments,  one  corresponding  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  other  to  the  Local  Government  Board  of  England,  with  responsible 
ministers  at  their  head.  Such  a  system  would  involve  the  merging  of  the  present 
Labour  Department  in  a  larger  department  to  deal  with  industries,  railways, 
labour,  public  utilities,  public  safety,  etc.  Part  of  the  present  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Railway  and  Municipal  Board  would  thus  have  to  be  transferred  to 
such  a  department,  which  might  be  described  as  the  "Department  of  Trade  and  T 
Labour/* 

The  second  department  would  deal  with  all  municipal  affairs,  including  the 
municipal  work  of  the  Railway  and  Municipal  Board,  the  work  of  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health,  and  all  questions  of  municipal  expenditure,  unemployment,  etc., 
and  might' be  described  as  the  ''Department  of  Municipal  Affairs''  or  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Local  Government."  The  latter  is  a  more  comprehensive  term  and  best 
describes  the  scope  of  the  proposed  department. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  such  a  complete  reconstruction  in  the  adminis- 
trative system  of  the  Province  is  not  practicable  at  present,  and  that  it  might 
not  be  desirable  to  make  so  great  a  change  all  at  once,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
whatever  steps  are  now  taken  should  be  with  a  view  to  establishing  eventually 
a  proper  system  on  some  such  lines  as  are  indicated  above. 

Suggested  Reforms. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  suggested  that  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Labour 
Department  be  extended  to  embrace  questions  relating  to  trade,  unemployment 
and  municipal  affairs  and  be  re-named  the  "Department  of  Trade,  I/abour  and 
Local  Government." 

It  should  have  two  Deputy  Ministers,  the  present  deputy  dealing  with  all 
questions  relating  to  trade  and  labour  and  a  new  deputy  dealing  with  all  questions 
relating  to  municipal  affairs.  Ultimately  the  department  would  require  to  have 
expert  assistance,  including  engineers,  medical  officer,  architect,  auditors,  and 
legal  adviser. 

-Provision  should  be  made  for  co-operation  with  the  Railway  and  Municipal 
Board  in  regard  to  town  planning,  with  the  Board  of  Health  in  regard  to  public 
health  and  with  the  Highway  Commissioners  in  regard  to  highways. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  matters  which  would  require 
attention  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  already  dealt  with  by  the  existing  Boards  and 
the  Department  of  Labour. 

I.  Trade  and  Labour. 

(1)  Trade. 

(a)  Industrial  Disputes. 
(&)  Factory  Regulations 
(c)   Statistics,  etc. 

(2)  Labour. 

(a)  Labour  Exchanges.. 
(&)   Statistics,  etc. 
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II.  Local  Govkrnment. 

(1)  Public  Health. 

(2)  Engineering  and  Town  Planning. 

Highways,  Housing,  I.Kx;al  Improvements,  etc. 

(3)  Finance. 

Audit,  accounting,  approval  of  issue  of  bonds,  etc. 

(4)  Unemployment. 

(a)   Expenditure  on  relief  works,  etc. 
(h)  Labour  colonies,  etc. 

(5)  Public  Works,  etc. 

(a)   Extension  of  boundaries. 

(6)   Street  railways  and  public  utilities,  generally. 

(c)   Drainage,   (Provincial  and  Municipal). 

The  plan  that  has  been  outlined  might,  to  begin  with,  cost  $25,000  a  year; 
but  it  would  save  the  municipalities  of  the  Province  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  economies  that  would  be  effected,  in  the  waste  that  would  be 
eliminated,  and  in  the  more  favorable  terms  under  which  loans  could  be  placed  in 
the  money  markets.  Aside  from  that,  if  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Local  Govern- 
ment acting  through  the  Labour  Commission,  could  guide  and  advise  munici- 
palities with  respect  to  public  spending  in  times  of  depression,  and  could  prevent 
unwise  spending  when  ordinary  business  was  buoyant,  the  demand  for  labour 
could  be  regularised  to  such  an  extent  that  unemployment  would  be  appreciably 
diminished.  The  time  to  put  this  plan  into  operation,  is  opportune,  and  the  cost 
small.  The  need  is  urgent,  and  the  benefits  that  would  be  derived  therefrom 
would  immeasurably  outweigh  any  expenditure  of  time,  energy,  or  money  that 
might  be  involved. 
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I.  MENTAL  DEFECT  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

By  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  Inspector  of  the  Feeble-Minded,  Ontario. 

A  certain  number  of  persons,  both  men  and  womxen,  are  unemployed  and 
unemployable  because  of  mental  defect.  This  statement  has  no  reference  to  those 
who  suffer  from  mental  disease   (insanity). 

Mental  defect,  properly  so  called,  exists  at  birth  or  appears  at  a  very  early 
age,  that  is,  a  mental  defective  has  not  and  never  has  had  normal  mental  capacity 
or  powers. 

Three  recent  instances  of  such  unemployment  may  be  given.  The  first  is 
the  experience  of  Eecruiting  Officers  and  Army  Medical  Officers  and  members  of 
the  medical  and  surgical  staff  of  hospitals  where  a  number  of  soldiers  have  been 
cared  for  recently.  Some  mental  defectives  were  accepted  as  recruits  in  Toronto 
and  Kingston  and  were  discharged  within  a  few  days  because  they  were  found 
to  be  feeble-minded,  and  in  other  instances  young  men,  physically  fit,  were  rejected 
by  the  medical  officers  because  of  obvious  mental  defect.  An  assistant  surgeon 
in  one  of  the  services  in  Toronto  General  Hospital  has  had  in  1915  at  least  four 
soldiers  admitted  to  his  ward  for  surgical  treatment  who  were  recognized  by 
him  as  mental  defectives.  As  this  information  was  offered  spontaneously  and 
was  not  the  result  of  any  enquiry  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  these  were 
not  the  only  cases  where  men  could  not  be  accepted  as  soldiers  on  account  of 
their  mental  defect. 

The  second  is  as  follows:  There  are  at  present  the  names  of  at  least  three 
mental  defectives  on  the  lists  of  a  large  employment  agency  in  Toronto.  All  of 
these  are  of  a  high  grade  and  could  earn  their  living  easily  by  their  work  if  they 
were  continually  under  direction.  One,  a  girl  of  attractive  appearance,  good 
social  position  and  very  fair  up-bringing,  has  been  placed  for  the  last  two  years 
in  many  different  positions.  She  can  do  the  work  but  she  has  not  enough  sense 
to  do  it.  She  stops  in  the  middle  of  it  just  like  a  child  of  five  or  six  years, 
although  she  is  twenty-three  years  old.  She  is  only  too  likely  to  be  the  mother 
of  an  unknown  number  of  unemployables. 

Another  mental  defective  who  has  been  sent  to  a  great  many  situations  by 
the  same  employment  agency  is  a  boy  of  about  twenty  years.  He  can  do  the 
work  for  which  he  has  been  employed,  but  he  lacks  any  sense  of  responsibility. 
He  is  daily  becoming  more  careless  as  to  personal  cleanliness  and  respectability. 
He  is  very  much  attracted  to  the  opposite  sex.  He  has  just  been  turned  out  of 
the  home  of  his  uncle,  his  only  refuge,  by  his  aunt  who  cannot  put  up  with  him 
any  longer,  during  the  absence  of  his  uncle  in  one  of  out  Canadian  Overseas 
Contingents,  and  he  is  making  a  wretched  living  by  washing  dishes  in  a  low- 
class  restaurant  where  he  gets  a  low  wage  and  his  food. 

The  third  instance  is  as  follows: 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Women's  Patriotic  League  opened  an  employ- 
ment bureau  at  their  headquarters  on  Sherbourne  Street  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  Among  something  like  116  applicants  in  one  department  of 
the  Bureau  there  were  eight  whom  the  officers  of  the  Employment  Bureau  had 
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no  doubt  were  menial  defectives  and  some  three  or  four  others  who  were  probably 
also  feeble-minded.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  employment  could  not  be 
found  for   them,  and  they   therefore   remained   permanently  unemployed. 

These  three  instances  are  all  somewhat  unusual.  The  following  is  a  more 
typical  history  of  unemployment  on  account  of  mental  defect : 

A.  B.  Age  27  years.  High  grade  feeble-minded.  Respectable  and  well 
brought  up.  The  family  noticed  nothing  wrong  a])out  him  and  he  got  along 
quite  well  in  school  according  to  them  until  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  was 
expected  to  learn  the  multiplication  table.  This  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
His  mother  tried  to  teach  him  the  multiplication  table  every  night  all  the  winter, 
but  at  last  A.  said,  ''  Mother,  I  think  the  arithmetic  corner  of  my  brain  was 
never  finished,"  and  gave  up  the  struggle.  He  left  school  some  time  after  this, 
being  over  school  age.  He  was  unable  to  get  any  steady  employment.  When 
the  "  Canadian  Navy  '^  advertised  for  sailors,  A.B.  wanted  to  join  and  he  did 
manage,  by  dint  of  great  patience  and  careful  teaching  from  his  mother,  to  pass 
the  simple  examination  required  for  an  ordinary  seaman.  He  joined  his  ship 
in  the  end  of  March,  1911,  and  got  on  pretty  well  until  he  received  his  first 
month's  pay  of  $22.50  in  his  hand.  This  was  too  much  for  him  and  he  im- 
mediately ran  away.  It  was  the  month  of  May.  He  reached  a  little  river  not 
far  from  Halifax,  took  off  his  uniform,  dressed  himself  in  his  own  clothes  which 
he  had  brought  with  him,  pinned  to  his  uniform  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  he 
had  written  a  statement  that  he  was  going  to  drown  himself,  and  asking  that 
this  message  be  sent  home  to  his  mother,  wandered  round  Nova  Scotia  for  a 
few  days,  was  captured  by  some  of  the  ship's  crew  and  brought  back  to  the  ship, 
was  shortly  afterwards  discharged  and  then  made  his  way  to  the  West.  After 
another  period  of  unemployment  he  got  a  place  as  a  kitchen  porter  in  a  Calgary 
restaurant  where  he  worked  for  something  over  a  year.  He  was  finally  found 
as  a  patient  in  the  Calgary  Hospital  by  some  kind  person  who  wrote  to  his 
mother.  He  then  went  home  and  during  a  little  while  in  1914  he  was  employed 
on  one  of  the  C.  P.  R.  dining  cars  at  $30.00  per  month.  His  last  situation  was 
that  of  third  cook  in  a  summer  hotel  at  $25.00  per  month  in  1914.  Every 
effort  to  get  him  employment  since  that  time  has  failed. 

If  feeble-minded  persons  were  properly  trained  in  youth  and  permanently 
cared  for  in  a  suitable  institution,  most  of  them  could  earn  their  living  and  thus 
relieve  their  families  and  the  community  of  a  rather  heavy  burden,  and  protect 
posterity  from  a  still  heavier  burden. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  such  a  plan: 

1.  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools. 

2.  Auxiliary  Classes  for  backward  children  in  the  Public  Schools. 

3.  A  Register  (confidential)  of  all  Ment-al  Defectives. 

4.  An  Industrial  Farm  Training  School  and  Colony  on  the  Cottage  plan 
for  the  permanent  care  of  Mental  Defectives  who  require  such  care. 

5.  The  expense  of  the  above  to  be  provided  for  in  co-operation  by  the  Muni- 
cipality, the  Government  and  public  spirited  citizens  as  may  be  agreed. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would  unquestionably  tend  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  unemployment  now  existing  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  number  of  mental  defectives  in  Ontario  is  comparatively  small,  yet  it 
is  not  less  than  2  or  3  per  1,000,  or  a  total  of  5,000  to  7,500. 

20  u. 
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II.  RELIEF  AND  PHILANTHROPY. 

By  the  Rev.  Peter  Bryce^  Superintendent  of  the  Earlscourt  Methodist 

Church^  Toronto. 

j 

It  has  been  ^iven  to  the  Earlscourt  Church  to  administer  much  relief,  due  f 
to  abnormal  conditions,  and  to  the  personnel  of  the  district.  The  stranger  is 
always  the  first  to  feel  a  period  of  depression;  his  credit  is  not  good,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  our  district,  his  savings  are  locked  up  in  land  or  in  a  small 
house.  Moreover,  with  the  comparatively  small  wage  and  the  high  cost  of  living, 
it  is  impossible  to  save  money,  and  if  he  has  a  little  extra  in  any  season  there 
are  always  so  many  things  needed  for  the  home  and  the  children. 

Our  experience  has  led  us  to  believe  that  no  work  requires  more  love,  more 
tact  and  patience,  more  delicacy  of  touch,  more  experience  of  human  life  than  that 
of  relieving  distress.  This  conviction  has  grown  upon  us  as  we  have  realized 
the  issues  involved,  and  come  to  know  more  fully  the  complexities  of  human 
nature,  A  man  is  required,  strong  and  firm,  yet  always  sympathetic  and  always 
a  gentleman;  the  poor  should  never  be  treated  with  discourtesy.  I  have  been 
indignant  more  than  once  with  the  attitude  adopted  towards  the  poor  by  some 
of  the  officers  of  our  philanthropic  agencies  and  by  some  of  the  visitors  sent  by 
these  agencies  to  visit  the  poor  in  their  homes.  It  is  hard  and  sad  eiiougli, 
indeed,  to  be  poor,  without  being  wounded  and  humiliated  by  suspicion  and 
unkind  treatment.  It  is  quite  possible  to  discover  impostors  without  such  methods ; 
training,  system,  and  good  judgment  will  enable  one  with  comparative  case  to 
discriminate. 

One  end  one  must  ever  keep  in  view  in  this  special  work  is  the  maintenance 
of  self-respect  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  the  encouragement  of  independence 
and  the  quickening  of  initiative  and  ambition.  There  is  cause  for  grave  concern  in 
any  method  of  relief  that  endangers  self-respect  and  independence  of  spirit;  and 
it  is  sadly  true  that  this  is  not  an  uncommon  result.  In  the  course  of  the  years 
we  have  met  a  number  of  men  and  women  utterly  spoiled  for  good  citizenship 
])y  an  unwise  system  of  relief;  the  majority  of  the  cases  have  come  from  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Toronto;  a  few  from  England.  We  found  they  had  become 
masters  in  the  art  of  begging,  many  really  worked  at  it;  they  were  always  so 
l)usy  at  it  that  they  had  no  time  or  inclination  for  other  work;  they  knew  all 
the  philanthropic  agencies;  they  were  always  in  correspondence  with  some  kind 
people,  and  they  frequently  changed  their  church  affiliation  that  they  might  draw 
upon  the  sympathies  of  several  churches.  The  sad  part  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  children  knew  it  all  and  were  learning  to  follow  their  parents  in  duplicity 
and  falsehood.  In  many  cases  these  people  might  have  been  saved  if  they  had 
been  helped  wisely  in  their  first  need.  To  have  dealings  with  such  a  family  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of  social  work,  a  task  often  made  much  more 
trying  because  of  irresponsible  private  philanthropy. 

Our  experience  has  led  us  to  certain  conclusions.  First,  on  general  principles 
it  is  unwise  for  a  private  individual  to  directly  help  a  poor  family.  I  regret 
exceedingly  being  obliged  to  reach  this  conclusion,  as  it  discourages  that  personal 
contact  which  ought  to  have  such  happy  results.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
delightful  exceptions,  as  when  the  family  is  fully  known  by  certain  associations 
to  the  giver,  or  when  the  giver  is  asked  by  some  responsible  agency  to  personally 
help  and  full  information   respecting  the  family  is  given,  or  when   the  giver  is 
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strong  and  wise  and  n^ood.     Ap;ain,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  supplying  of  the  eick 
with   delicacies  which   may  usually   be   done   with   happy   results   to   all;   we   are 
speaking  here  of  the  larger  work  of  helping  a  family  with  food,  etc.,  in  time  of 
unemployment  or  distress.     So  often  the  donor  in  such  cases,  is,  after  a  time 
grievously  disappointed.     In   some  manner,   perhaps   by   newspaper   reports,    she 
has  come  to  know  of  a  case  of  need,  and  she  begins  to  help  without  ascertaining 
from  a  local  agency  all  the  facts  and  she  may  find  after  many  days  that  the 
family  is  not  worthy  or  is  being  helped  by  others.     In  a  public  meeting  I  heard 
a  minister  state  that,  in  his  judgment,  a  poor  family  should  be  attached  to  a 
rich  family  and  so  would  be  created  a  keen  personal  interest,  bringing  deeper 
sympathy  to  the  rich  and  good  results  on  the  part  of  the  poor  family.     I  venture 
to  disagree  with  this  proposed  arrangement  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  practicable 
and  also  that  the  results  would  be  far  from  good,  unless  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances.    It  is  better,  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  that  the  donor  should 
act  through  a  responsible  local  agency.     The   personal   interest  could   be  main- 
tained without  much  difficulty.     Poverty  is  now  a  national  problem  and  can  only 
be  solved  in  a   scientific  manner.     We  helieve   there   is   sufficient  generosity   in 
the  average  city  to  relieve  the  distress  but  the  difficulty  is  to  secure  the  point  of 
contact.     ^Vllat  is  required  is  not  an  occasional  outburst  of  generosity,  but  sys- 
tematic and  scientific  treatment.     Physicians  know  that  many  diseases  which  are 
now  successfully  treated  were  once  regarded  as  incurable  and  therefore  hopeless; 
we  fear  many  have  come  to  regard  poverty  as  a  hopeless  condition  of  affairs  and 
to  acquiesce  in  a  state  of  things  which  we  know  now  can  be  remedied. 

We  believe  the  local  agency  should  co-operate  with  the  other  social  workers 
in  the  community,  and  the  community  should  co-operate  in  the  most  cordial 
manner  with  the  city-wide  organizations.  This  prevents  what  is  known  as  over- 
lapping— more  than   one  agency  assisting  a   family. 

The  Neighbourhood  Workers'  Association  of  Toronto  has  to  a  great  extent 
solved  the  problem  of  overlapping  and  lack  of  system  in  the  distribution  of 
relief.  The  plan  is  worthy  of  outline.  The  city  is  divided  into  nine  districts, 
with  an  association  in  each.  Three  associations  constitute  a  division,  with  a 
divisional  officer  in  the  form  of  a  paid  secretary  who  has  a  central  office  where 
the  records  are  kept  of  all  families  helped  in  the  division.  All  the  social  workers 
of  the  division  are  expected  to  report  to  the  secretary  a  list  of  the  families  helped 
by  them.  The  local  association  is  composed  of  the  ministers  and  social  workers 
of  the  sub-division  and  meetings  are  held  periodically,  where  the  social  and 
humanitarian  work  of  the  district  is  discussed.  At  this  meeting  the  secretary 
will  report  from  her  records  the  names  of  any  families  being  helped  by  more  than 
one  agency,  and  it  will  be  decided  which  agency  will  assist  a  particular  family. 
In  this  manner  in  the  past  year,  overlapping  was  almost  entirely  eliminated,  and 
the  social  work  of  the  city  accomplished  with  economy,  expedition,  efficiency  and 
harmony. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case  under  consideration  is 
desirable,  imperative  in  fact,  if  one  is  to  intelligently  help  the  family  seeking 
assistance,  for  there  is  no  general  rule  meeting  the  exigencies  of  each  case,  and 
the  nature  of  the  help  given  must  he  governed  by  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  need.  Our  hands  have  been  greatly  strengthened  in  this  respect  by  our 
extensive  knowledge  of  each  family,  acquired  through  our  long  and  intimate 
association  with  the  district. 
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We  believe  now  that  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  help 
through  employment,  either  by  securing  work  somewhere  for  the  person,  or  by 
giving  employment  for  a  day  or  more  each  week.  Our  parsonages,  churches  and 
the  'Children's  Home  provide  many  facilities  for  work,  of  which  we  take  full 
advantage.  This  serves  a  four-fold  purpose;  the  man  has  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  something  for  what  he  received,  his  mind  is  freed  from  gloomy  thoughts, 
work  is  being  done,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  men,  their  disposition  and  ability  is 
acquired.  We  employed  in  this  manner  from  four  to  eight  men  each  day  last 
winter,  probably  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  passing  through  our  hands.  We 
have  no  complaints  to  make  respecting  the  men.  They  were  most  oibliging  and 
most  willing,  though  in  a  few  cases  somewhat  slow  in  movement.  Our  practical 
knowledge  of  the  men  gained  through  their  work  with  us  has  enabled  us  intelli- 
gently to  recommend  them.     The  undernoted  illustrations  may  be  of  interest: 

(a)  A  painter  with  five  children.  Great  need.  Employed  to  paint  at  par- 
sonage. An  excellent  workman.  A  call  came  for  painter  to  do  a  few  days'  work 
and  we  sent  ^'  a."  The  lady  was  satisfied  and  recommended  him  to  another 
lady,  the  consequence  being  he  was  employed  on  small  jobs  all  winter. 

(h)  A  painter  with  four  children.  Employed  at  parsonage.  Good  work 
done.  Call  for  painter  to  do  small  job.  Lady  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  man 
and  interesting  herself  in  his  case,  secured  him  permanent  employment  in  another 
capacity. 

(c)  A  labourer.  In  great  need.  Employed  him  in  Children's  Home.  Good 
workman.  'Phone  message  came  for  man  to  act  as  teamster,  had  to  be  in  city 
each  morning  by  2.45  o'clock  which  meant  that  he  had  to  leave  his  house  at  1.15 
each  morning.     He  gladly  accepted  position  and  is  still  there. 

Fifty  such  instances  might  be  given  from  the  work  of  last  winter  and  this 
was  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  our  relief  work.  Others  we  kept  employed 
one,  two,  or  three  days  each  week  and  of  that  number  the  majority  gradually 
secured  employment  and  others  enlisted.  In  other  cases  through  our  Women's 
Employment  Bureau,  work  was  secured  for  women;  in  other  instances  the  boys 
and  girls  were  helped  to  employment.  Where  women  could  not  go  to  work  because 
of  little  children,  they  were  employed  making  socks  for  soldiers,  getting  seventy- 
five  cents  a  pair,  or  they  were  engaged  in  the  making  of  little  boys'  pants.  The 
little  pants  were  made  from  material  that  could  not  otherwise  be  used — frock 
coats  and  ladies'  coats  which  were  out  of  date,  thus  producing  from  waste  material. 
We  estimate  the  value  of  our  odd  jobs  in  one  month  to  be  not  less  than  eleven 
hundred  dollars. 

In  other  cases,  where  it  seemed  best,  we  loaned  small  amounts  of  money, 
to  be  repaid  without  interest  in  a  certain  time.  Help  had  to  be  given  and  it 
seemed  probable  in  these  particular  instances  that  the  people  would  be  in  a  position 
to  repay,  hence  the  help  was  given  in  this  form.  In  many  cases  the  money  is 
returned;  others  fail  to  repay,  some  because  they  cannot,  a  few  because  they 
will  not.  I  imagine  most  people  find  disappointment  in  the  loaning  of  money. 
We  have  had  losses  in  this  respect,  but  we  also  have  had  cause  for  rejoicing 
in_the  many  instances  of  the  money  returned,  some  from  unexpected  sources. 
I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  man  with  church  connection,  who  could  secure 
work  if  he  had  fifteen  dollars.  We  loaned  him  the  money  and  with  his  first 
pay  he  returned  five  dollars,  with  his  second  five  dollars  and  with  his  third 
five  dollars. 
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Others  are  helped  with  food,  coal,  milk  and  clothin;:.  >ome  from  our  own 
resources,  others  from  the  IFouse  of  Industry  and  or<(anization.s  of  a  kindred 
nature.  There  are  always  families  where  direct  help  must  be  given.  We  have 
consistently  tried  to  save  from  hunger  or  suffering  any  mother  or  child,  particularly 
have  we  ministered  to  the  child,  careful  to  supply  milk  where  necessary.  Many 
cases  have  been  reported  to  us  of  parents  unable  to  secure  milk  for  their  babies 
and  we  have  had  many  instances  of  nursing  mothers  receiving  insufficient  food, 
the  result  being  semi-starvation  for  the  child. 

In  dealing  with   cases  of   distress,   we   ascertain : 

First.     What  is  the  need — food,  clothing,  fuel,  shoes,  medicine  or  the  doctor? 

Second.     We  endeavour  to  supply  the  immediate  need. 

Third.  We  ascertain  as  fully  as  possible,  through  the  machinery  we  have 
the  causes  of  that  need.  It  may  be  unemployment,  it  may  be  sickness,  it  may  be 
insufficient  wages,  it  may  be  debt  is  pressing  upon  them  or  it  may  be  that  the 
husband  drinks  or  the  wife  is  not  thrifty. 

Fourth.  W^e  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  cause.  We  aim 
effectively  to  deal  with  each  case.  An  enormous  amount  of  labour  is  involved, 
but  the  results  justify  it. 

We  have  felt  it  necessary  to  be  a  friend  to  the  immigrants  for  the  first  two 
years,  but  after  that  time  they  are  usually  settled  and  in  a  position  to  entirely 
care  for  themselves,  unless  in  exceptional  circumstances.  There  must  be  very 
good  reasons  if  a  family  is  helped  for  two  years  in  succession. 

There  are  always  some  unworthy  applicants  and  some  who  do  not  need 
assistance,  but  we  have  our  own  methods  of  knowing  and  dealing  with  such  cases. 
A  conversation,  kind  but  firm,  will  usually  accomplish  a  good  deal.  Everything 
possible  is  done  to  discover,  among  the  applicants  for  relief,  the  men  and  women 
who  are  not  really  doing  all  that  they  can  for  themselves  and  steps  are  taken 
to  bring  this  to  their  notice  and  to  make  it  imperative  for  them  to  do  so.  The 
money  placed  at  our  disposal  is  considered  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  administered 
in  the  most  careful,  painstaking  and  thorough  manner,  yet  erring  rather  on  the 
side  of  kindness.  As  we  have  considered  each  year's  operations  in  this  work,  in 
the  light  of  all  our  knowledge,  we  have  the  inward  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
probably  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  money  has  been  misplaced. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  Globe  Relief  Fund  for  this  district  in  the  winter  of 
1907-08  and  at  that  time  we  had  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  families  on  our 
list.  Last  winter  only  three  of  these  families  needed  assistance  and  in  each 
case  there  were  special  circumstances.  This  illustrates  the  hopefulness  of  this 
class  of  work  in  our  district. 

In  the  great  English  cities  social  workers  often  labour  on  without  hope,  but 
in  Canada  there  is  abundant  cause  for  optimism,  for  the  people,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  need  only  temporary  assistance. 

III.  IMMIGRATIOX. 

1.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Bryce^  Superintendent  of  the  Earlscourt  Methodist 

Church,  Toronto. 

In  the  year  1914,  immigrants  to  the  number  of  384,878  entered  Canada: 
14r.2,62-'3  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  107,530  from  the  United  States.  Fully 
50  per  cent,  of  the  British  immigrants  were  booked  for  Ontario  and  of  that 
number  one-half  had  Toronto   a>   their   destination. 
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Perhaps  we  have  observed  in  the  street  car  a  man  with  his  wife  and  children, 
quite  evidently  fresh  arrivals  from  the  British  Isles.  They  were  heavily  clad; 
they  carried  uncouth  bundles;  the  mother  looked  worried  and  tired,  and  the 
children  were  fretful.  Did  we  appreciate  as  we  looked  all  that  was  involved 
in  the  sight;  what  had  preceded  their  coming,  and  what  might  be  their  history 
here? 

"James  Smith''  in  England  worked  for  small  wages,  the  family  was  grow- 
ing in  number  and  the  struggle  seemed  hopeless.  Then  came  to  his  ears  the 
story  of  Canada  and  his  interest  was  aroused.  Many  enquiries  were  made,  much 
literature  devoured— all  leading  to  the  dawning  of  a  new  hope.  After  the  children 
are  in  bed  at  night,  "James"  and  his  wife  read  the  pamphlets  and  discuss 
Canada  and  ask  each  other  if  they  should  make  the  great  adventure.  At  last, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  the  decision  is  made  and  steps  are  taken 
to  follow  the  gleam  to  the  land  of  promise  across  the  seas.  So  one  day  they 
take  their  place  with  many  others  on  the  great  steamer  leaving  Liverpool  for 
Canada.  Relatives  and  friends  and  old  associations  are  left  hehind,  not  without 
much  misgiving  and  not  without  much  heaviness  of  heart.  The  distress  of 
mind  and  the  discomfort  of  the  steerage  bring  the  inevitable  seasickness  and  the 
first  few  days  at  sea  are  as  a  nightmare,  particularly  to  the  mother,  but  the 
shores  of  Canada  are  seen  at  last,  and  by  and  by,  with  very  little  money  and 
not  a  "kent"  face  around  them,  they  start  life  in  the  new  land. 

The  thousands  and  thousands  of  brave  hearts  that  cross  the  Atlantic  each 
year  to  dwell  with  us,  old  things  passing  away,  and  all  things  becoming  new! 
Some  are  hoping  that  new  associations  will  save  a  husband  from  drink,  others 
from  gambling,  others  are  hoping  for  new  strength  of  body.  Many  are  anticipat- 
ing with  eager  longing  new  opportunities  for  success.  There  are,  of  course, 
always  a  few  restless  spirits  seeking  new  avenues  of  excitement. 

The  immigrant  presents  to  the  Church  in  Canada  an  unbounded  opportunity, 
not  only  to  conserve  the  spiritual  life  of  those  who  come  as  church  members  but 
also  to  reach  the  great  number  wlio  come  to  our  shores  with  little  or  no  church 
connection.  To  do  the  work  thoroughly  would  necessitate  a  complete  organization 
and  considerable  expenditure  of  money,  but  the  great  returns  would  amply 
justify  the  outlay.  I  have  been  greatly  exercised  for  several  years  with  the 
evident  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  issues  involved  both  on  the  part  of  the  State 
and  the  Church.  There  are  not  lacking  signs  on  the  part  of  our  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Governments  that  adequate  steps  are  about  to  be  taken  to  remedy 
defects  in  the  system  of  immigration  and  to  adequately  cope  with  the  whole 
question.  Regarding  the  Methodist  Chut-ch,  my  own  conclusion,  reached  without 
discussion  with  others,  is  that  there  should  be  an  Immigration  Division  in  con- 
nection with  our  Social  Service  Department.  I  believe  this  Department  would 
deal  most  effectively  with  the  matter.  It  is  hoped  that  any  short-sighted  policy 
may  be  abandoned  in  dealing  with  a  question  of  so  great  importance.  The 
present  moment  should  be  seized  upon  as  an  opportunity  for  making  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  whole  subject,  so  ^hat  we  may  be  prepared  for  the  time  when  the 
Dominion  will  again  undergo  a  very  large  increase  through  immigration. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  who  'have  knowledge  of  the  question  that  the  present 
system  of  immigration  agency  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  pernicious,  and  should 
at  once  be  investigated  and  reformed.  Under  the  syst'^m  now  in  vogue,  the 
agents  are  only  interested  in  their  commission  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
immigrants  the  greater  the  commission.     The  number  of  misfits  coming  to  our 
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shores  may  be  traced  to  this  fact,  and  also  to  a  lack  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  A  system  of  labour  bureaux  under  the  direction  of  the  Imperial 
and  Colonial  Governments  with  ramifications  in  the  counties  and  cities  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  Colonies,  would  help 
very  greatly  to  solve  the  question  of  unemployment  and  also  eliminate  abuses  in 
immigration.  If  the  imagination  is  permitted  to  dwell  upon  this  conception, 
the  possibility  and  utility  in  it  will  more  and  more  commend  it  to  the  judgment. 
To  do  as  suggested  would  be  a  great  task,  but  unemployment  and  immigration 
within  the  British  Empire  are  tremendous  questions  worthy  of  large  measures. 

Any  system  of  bureaux  established  in  Ontario  should  be  in  close  relation 
to  the  immigration  offices  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  far  as  possible,  a 
policy  pursued  that  would  bring  to  the  country  only  that  class  of  workmen 
required.  This  would  overcome,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  flooding  of  the  market 
with  workmen  not  in  demand.  Moreover,  in  connection  with  the  bureaux,  there 
should  be  established  at  strategic  points  a  few  men,  chosen  because  of  special 
fitness,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  meet  the  immigrants  in  their  offices.  It 
would  be  part  of  their  business,  kindly  and  with  tact  and  judgment  to  ascertain 
their  qualifications  and  ambitions  and  advise  them  as  to  the  customs  of  the 
country,  the  best  means  of  securing  success,  and  the  best  place  to  settle  for  their 
particular  branch  of  trade.  A  friendly  relationship  would  be  established  between 
the  person  in  question  and  the  immigrant,  to  continue,  at  least,  until  the  man 
was  satisfactorily  settled.  The  immigrant  needs  a  friend,  and  one  well  informed. 
An  opportunity  is  afforded  us  now  in  Canada  of  perfecting  a  system  of  labour 
bureaux  more  complete  in  organization  and  more  comprehensive  in  usefulness 
than  now  found  in  any  country. 

The  Church  must  co-operate  with  this  great  system  of  labour  bureaux  and 
undoubtedly  the  opportunity  to  do  so  will  be  afforded  the  Church.  A  decided 
impetus  would  l^e  given  to  the  effective  handling  of  the  situation  if  the  leaders 
of  the  various  denominations  could  be  brought  together  and  a  definite  policy  for 
the  whole  church  be  inaugurated.  A  broad  and  generous  spirit  in  relation  to 
such  matters  is  distinctive  of  our  best  Canadian  thought,  and  the  apprehension  of 
this  disposition  in  relation  to  our  Church  immigration  policy  would  greatly  increase 
its  effectiveness. 

In  relation  to  the  Canadian  Methodist  Church  and  her  future  immigration 
policy,  I  understand  the  General  Superintendent  has  given  the  matter  earnest 
consideration  and  a  comprehensive  plan  will  be  enunciated.  It  will  doubtless 
take  cognizance  of  the  need  for  very  complete  co-operation  with  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Great  Britain.  The  question  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a 
conference  between  a  representative  man  from  each  Methodist  body  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  our  General  Superintendent.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy,  for 
instance,  to  arrange  that  every  steamer  leaving  England  with  any  considerable 
number  of  immio^rants  should  have  a  Methodist  minister  on  board  and  this  could 
be  done  at  small  cost  in  money.  A  fine  opportunity  would  be  afforded  the  minister 
during  the  journey  across  the  Atlantic  to  interview  the  immigrants,  and  to  ascer- 
tain their  aspirations  and  destination.  He  would,  of  course,  co-ordinate  his  work 
with  that  of  men  stationed  at  strategic  points  in  the  Dominion,  and  they  in  turn 
would  act  in  conjunction  with  the  cities  and  local  churches.  No  greater  or  more 
fruitful  work  will  lie  to  the  hand  of  the  churches  when  the  flood  of  immigration 
once  again  breaks  upon  our  shores. 
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Respecting  the  relation  of  the  local  church  to  the  immigrant,  it  is  apparent 
that  some  churches  have  more  opportunity  and  responsibility  than  others.  The 
great  majority  of  the  churches  will  find  something  to  do  in  this  regard,  however. 

The  church  at  Earlscourt  began  almost  entirely  with  newcomers  from  the 
British  Isles,     consequently  our  church  programme  was  arranged  to  meet  their 
peculiar  needs.     The  usual  functions  of  a  church  were,  of  course,  observed,  but 
in  addition  many  organizations  were  created,  such  as  the  Men's  Own  and  Women's 
Meeting.     Then  we  had  special  nights  and  special  gatherings  for  the  Scotch,  the 
Irish,   the  Welsh,  and  the  people  'of  Newfoundland.     The  English  people  were 
brought  together  in  counties.     In  this  fashion  friendships  were  formed,  the  feeling 
of  loneliness  dispelled,  and  the  minister  brought 'into  contact  with  the  diverse  ele- 
ments of  his  constituency  and  helped  in  his  understanding  of  their  aspirations, 
needs,  and  viewpoint.    The  office  hour  at  the  church  became  a  feature  of  the  work, 
and  in  large  and  ever  increasing  numbers  the  people  of  the  community  came  to  see 
me  in  the  evening>  for  advice  in  relation  to  very  many  matters.    There  were  not  less 
than  six  hundred  visitors  at  the  office  each  month  last  winter.    The  ministry  of  the 
office,  from  seven  to  ten  in  the  evening,  has  been  most  effective  and  fruitful.    I  have 
come  in  contact  with  not  less  than  5,000  English-speaking  families  in  my  ministry 
at  Earlscourt,  and  appreciate  thoroughly  all  the  trials  that  beset  them  in  the  first 
year  of  their  residence  here,  and  I  know  fully  all  that  can  be  said  in  criticism 
in  respect  to  them.     The  very  great  majority  are  most  adaptable  and  ambitious, 
and  given  a  warm  welcome,  good  advice,  a  helping  hand  if  necessary  in  the  first 
year  or  two,  they  will  practically  all  make  good  citizens.     The  first  year  is  the 
critical  time  and  determines  very  largely  the  place  to  be  taken  in  society  by  the 
immigrant.     Both  Church  and  State  should  do  all  possible  for  the  immigrant 
during  the    first   year   of   his    residence    in    the    country.      Discouragement   and 
failure  might  often  have  been  averted  if  the  kind  voice  had  been  heard  and  the 
helping  hand  held  out  at  the  right  moment. 

The  district  of  Earlscourt  is  an  illustration  of  the  adaptability  and  industry 
of  the  Englishmen.  Here  you  will  find  hundreds  of  houses  owned  by  the  men,  or 
in  the  process  of  ownership.  Land  was  purchased,  probably  25  feet  frontage,  at 
prices  ranging  from  $7.00  to  $30.00  per  foot,  payments  being  arranged  on  easy 
terms,  as  $10.00  down  and  $5.00  monthly  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  the 
principal.  Lumber  was  purchased  on  somewhat  the  same  terms,  and  the  man 
built  his  own  house  with  perhaps  a  little  assistance  from  friends.  Very  often  he 
built  after  the  work  of  the  day.  It  has  been,  for  many,  a  very  long  and  laborious 
task,  and  I  have  often  feared  for  the  health  of  the  men.  To-day,  in  our  great 
parish,  I  could  point  out  a  thousand  houses  built  in  this  fashion,  and  in  a  great 
many  instances,  built  by  men  who  previously  had  no  knowledge  of  carpentry  or 
architecture. 

A  few  slight  sketches,  typical  of  hundreds  of  records  held  by  us,  may  be 
of  interest:  , 

(a)  Englishman.  A  little  man,  uneducated,  had  to  go  to  work  at  eight  years 
of  age,  five  children.  Worked,  as  a  labourer,  then  as  concretor.  Bought  land  on 
Boon  Avenue  when  it  was  cheap,  built  a  little  place  of  three  rooms,  and  each  year 
improved  it.  Taken  ill  and  off  work  for  three  months,  during  which  time  his 
wife  went  to  work.  Sold  property  at  the  end  of  four  years  for  $900  and  moved 
to  small  market  garden.  May  row  be  found  at  the  market  with  horse  and  wagon 
sellino-  produce.     Doing  well.     Arrived  in  the  country  with  only  a  few  dollars. 
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(b)  Eno^lishman.  Tall  man,  of  fine  physique.  Had  served  in  the  army.  Wife 
and  three  children.  Had  ten  dollars  when  they  arrived.  Started  in  C.  P.  R.  the 
morning  after  arrival.  We  helped  them  to  get  a  little  shack  for  five  dollars  a 
month,  and  we  loaned  them  an  old  range.  The  wife  went  to  work  a  few  days 
each  week  to  help  in  the  payment  of  furniture,  etc.  Moved  into  a  better  house 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  then  purchased  land  to  the  north,  and  some  months 
later  -began  to  build.  Now  they  have  property  worth  $700  and  only  four  years 
in  the  country.  The  children  have  done  well.  The  oldest  girl  is  at  work  in  one 
of  our  stores  and  is  giving  satisfaction. 

(c)  Irish  family.  Father  and  mother  and  four  children  with  one  more  since 
coming  here.  Had  to  pay  $8.00  per  month  to  the  Home  Reunion  Association, 
and  return  some  money  to  friends  in  Ireland.  For  months  did  not  earn  more 
than  $10.00  weekly,  and  out  of  employment  last  winter.  Now  four  years  in 
the  country,  all  debts  paid,  five  ^'  bonnie "  children,  one  a  bright  lad  doing  well 
at  school.  Cannot  do  much  more  than  pay  their  way,  but  when  good  times  come 
again  they  will  forge  ahead,  and  ultimately  have  a  home  of  their  very  own. 

(d)  Scotch  family.  Man  and  wife  and  five  children.  Arrived  in  Canada 
with  practically  no  resources.  They  rented  a  little  house,  and  we  helped  them 
with  a  second-hand  range  and  fitted  out  the  children  with  clothing  and  shoes 
during  the  first  winter.  The  man  for  two  years  did  not  earn  more  than  $10.00 
a  week,  but  he  had  fair  health  and  lost  no  time  through  unemployment  or  sickness. 
The  wife  went  out  to  work  two  or  three  days  each  week.  At  the  end  of  five  years 
they  have  equity  in  a  house  where  they  now  reside  to  the  value  of  $650.  I  have 
watched  with  intense  interest  the  progress  and  development  of  this  family.  It 
has  been  a  noble  struggle.    Both  father  and  mother  are  exemplary  Christians. 

(e)  Newfoundland  family.  Man  and  wife  and  two  children.  Came  to  this 
country  with  no  trade  and  few  resources,  but  with  the  native  Newfoundland  ability. 
Worked  as  a  plasterer's  helper  for  a  few  months,  then  became  a  plasterer  on  his 
own  account.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  taking  contracts  for  plastering 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years  built  a  house  and  sold  it.  At  the  end  of  four 
years  he  had  several  men  in  his'  employ  and  had  built  three  houses. 

The  acquisition  of  property  in  such  circumstances  is  a  tremendous  task. 
Some  have  suffered  impaired  health  as  a  consequence  of  the  severe  strain  and 
others  show  the  effects  of  the  struggle  in  the  signs  of  premature  old  age.  I  bear 
glad  testimony  to  the  industry  and  self-denial  and  ambition  of  the  people  of  the 
district. 

Quite  a  number  have  exchanged  their  property  for  small  farms,  but  this  has 
been,  in  many  instances,  a  sad  experience.  They  usually  purchased  poor  farms, 
they  had  no  capital,  and  in  most  cases  little  ability  for  farming.  Even  with 
experience,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  successful  in  farming  without  adequate 
equipment.  I  know  many  men  who  might  have  succeeded  if  given  supervision  and 
pecuniary  assistance  for  a  few  years,  such  as  the  Government  might  easily  arrange. 
The  cry  ''  back  to  the  land  "  is  foolish^  unless  there  be  a  definite  and  comprehensive 
policy  in  respect  thereto  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  I  would  welcome,  so 
gladly,  a  movement  in  this  direction,  as  there  are  so  many  in  districts  like  Earls- 
court  who  have  come  to  Canada  in  the  hope  of  having  a  small  farm,  but  find 
it  impossible  under  present  circumstances.  As  it  is,  the  attempt,  in  most  cases, 
means  the  depletion  of  their  store,  and  the  return  to  the  city,  in  discouragement, 
to  begin  all  over  again. 
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The  immigrant  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  great  asset  to  our  country,  and 
Canada  helps  to  make  men  of  many  who  come.  There  is  an  atmosphere  here  that 
quickens  and  inspires,  it  is  the  atmosphere  of  hope  and  possibility.  Many  a  man 
of  stagnant  disposition  and  irregular  habits  in  England,  becomes  ambitious  and 
sober  here.  It  has  been  an  honour  to  know  many  of  them,  such  splendid  men  and 
women,  and  to  share  with  them  the  struggles  and  achievements  of  the  years.  How 
noble  and  self-sacrificing  they  have  been  and  how  ready  to  help  one  another! 
Again  and  again  they  have  given  their  money  and  their  resources  to  help  one  of 
their  number  in  difficulties.  This  has  been  evidenced  many  times  on  occasions 
when  fire  has  destroyed  a  house  and  in  many  instances  of  emergency.  We  have, 
of  course,  encountered  some  degenerates,  and  had  sore  disappointments  with  others, 
but  the  proportion  has  been  very  small. 

Even  if,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  the  parents  do  not  change,  the  children 
are  full  of  promise.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  finer  body  of  children  in 
Canada  than  may  be  seen  in  Earlscourt.  They  are  bright  and  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  in  the  days  that  are  to  be,  I  am  expecting  to  meet  them  among  those  who,  in 
every  walk  of  life,  are  consolidating,  and  fostering,  and  developing  all  that  is 
great  and  good  in  the  life  of  our  nation. 


IMMIGEATION. 
2.  By  Mr.  A.  J.  Glazebrook. 

Considering  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  only  of  British  immigration 
into  Canada,  it  is  clear  that  there  will,  be  a  large  number  of  men  now  in  Kitchener's 
army  who  will  want  to  emigrate,  and  of  them  a  very  considerable  proportion 
will  want  to  farm.  They  can  be  divided  probably  into  three  classes.  First,  those 
who  have  a  capital  of  from  £2,000  to  £3,000;  second,  those  with  from  £500  to 
something  over  £1,000;  and  third,  those  who  have  little  or  nothing.  As  a  pre- 
liminary the  Canadian  Government  should  abolish  all  the  advertising  matter 
that  they  had  been  using  in  Great  Britain  hefore  the  war.  A  voluntary  com- 
mittee, who  may  be  called  the  Dominion  Committee  of  Immigration,  should 
be  established  to  work  out,  firstly,  what  is  wanted,  and  secondly,  the  machinery 
for  bringing  it  about.  In  a  general  way  I  should  suggest  that  the  machinery 
should  be  something  of  this  kind.  First,  a  Dominion  Committee  in  touch 
with  the  Dominion  Government,  and  with  a  committee  in  England  who  should 
be  of  the  most  skilful  description ;  second,  a  committee  in  each  Canadian 
province  in  touch  with  the  Provincial  Governments  and  with  the  Dominion  Com- 
mittee. The  preliminary  report  of  the  Dominion  Committee  should  cover  such 
points  as  these: — 

1.  What  is  the  minimum  capital  necessary  for  starting  farming  of,  say,  three 
or  four  different  kinds?  (a)  Cattle  farming  in  the  West,  (b)  Mixed  farming 
in  the  West  of  probably  from  300  to  600  acres,  (c)  l"00-acre  farming  in  the 
East  for  mixed  farming,  (d)  Smallish  farm  of  say  50  acres  for  more  or  less 
intensive  farming,  also  in  the  East,     (e)   Fruit  farming  or  market  gardening. 

'2.  The  prices  at  which  lands  of  these  various  descriptions  can  be  purchased 
in  the  different  provinces,  dividing  the  lands  into  classes  something  like  this: 
(a)  Remote  Western  lands,  (b)  Western  lands  near  a  good-sized  town,  (c) 
Eastern  lands  near  a  village,  ^d)  Eastern  lands  near  a  good-sized  town,  (e) 
Lands  close  to  a  large  city,  suitable  for  truck  farming  or  the  like. 
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3.  They  should  discover  what  free  lands  are  available  in  eaeh  province,  and 
under  what  conditions. 

4.  They  should  make  preliminary  inquiries  (a)  as  to  what  the  Dominion 
Government  would  be  willing  to  do  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  pro- 
spective farmers  with  little  or  no  capital,  and  (b)  what  the  Provincial  Governments 
are  willing  to  do  in  the  same  direction. 

With  this  information  in  hand  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  about  a  position 
something  like  this: — The  London  Committee  should  be  in  a  position  to  tell  at  once 
any  man  desiring  to  emigrate  to  Canada  what  he  could  do  with  a  given  capital  in 
any  part  of  Canada.  If,  for  example,  he  decided  that  he  wanted  to  buy  a  fifty-acre 
general  purpose  farm  in  Ontario,  he  would  then  in  all  probability  proceed  to 
Toronto  alone.  The  Committee  there  would  advise  with  him  as  to  the  best  locali- 
ties, and  as  to  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  him  first,  shall  we  say,  to  take  a  short 
course  at  Guelph  College.  They  would  assist  in  buying  the  farm  and  see  that  he  was 
not  overcharged,  would  enable  him  to  purchase  the  necessary  implements  and 
stock,  advise  him  as  to  the  (minimum  necessary  to  begin  with,  and  would  be  always 
ready  to  supply  him,  through  we  shall  say  the  Guelpli  College,  with  practical 
advice  on  any  particular  work  in  which  he  wanted  to  experiment.  Their  relation 
to  him  would  remain  voluntary  until  he  had  ceased  to  require  their  assistance. 

The  amount  of  exploitation  that  has  gone  on  in  'Canada  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  lands  to  settlers  has  been  very  great,  and  in  the  aggregate  enormous  suras  of 
money  have  been  lost  to  agricultural  industry,  and  numbers  of  young  men  have 
been  turned  from  useful  citizens  into  disappointed  and  impoverished  people  with 
a  grievance. 

The  question  of  dealing  with  settlers  who  wish  to  farm  and  who  have  little 
or  no  capital  is,  of  course,  a  separate  one,  but  I  am  very  much,  inclined  to  think 
that  it  might  be  well  worth,  at  all  events,  careful  investigation,  to  discover  if  some 
means  could  not  be  found  for  actually  manufacturing  a  farming  class. 

In  connection  with  all  this  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  possible  to  inaugurate 
a  regular  propaganda  for  the  encouragement  of  the  live  stock  side  of  farming. 
That  at  least  is  one  branch  in  which  there  is  practically  no  danger  of  lower 
prices.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  elaborate  on  this  because  so  much  has  already 
been  said  about  the  exhaustion  and  occupation  of  the  large  ranges  that  formerly 
made  cattle  raising  easy  and  profitable  on  a  big  scale  at  comparatively  low  prices. 

IV.  UNEMPLOYMENT   AND   THRIFT. 

By  Professor  M.  A.  Mackenzie,  Managing  Director  of  the  Toronto 

Penny  Bank. 

A  great  deal  of  the  distress  caused  by  temporary  unemployment  is  due  to 
the  unthrifty  habits  of  our  people.  When  the  workman  is  in  receipt  of  good 
wages  he  generally  spends  the  whole  of  his  income  from  week  to  week.  Now 
most  of  our  workmen  have  for  some  years  been  receiving  in  wages  more  money 
than  was  necessary  for  current  expenditure.  The  surplus  has  very  often  been 
spent  foolishly,  almost  always  unproductively.  Had  even  a  tenth  part  of  this  surplus 
been  saved  and  banked  it  would  have  enormously  increased  the  fluid  capital  of 
our  country  available  for  industry  and  ultimately  enabled  the  people  to  have 
passed  without  distress  through  a  period  of  unemplo^inent.  The  steadying  effect 
of  large  savings  deposits  by  the  people  as  a  whole  is  much  greater  than  is  generally 
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recognized.  The  practice  of  thrift  by  a<^  people  is  probahl}-  the  greatest  preventive 
of  such  alternating  periods  of  extravagance  and  depression  as  we  are  unfortunately 
accustomed  to. 

In  sympathy  with  the  appeals  made  by  the  British  Government  to  all  the 
people,  urging  the  practice  of  thrift  as  an  important  patriotic  duty,  it  would  be 
wise  to  inaugurate  a  national  campaign  in  this  direction.  Economy  is,  however, 
a  habit,  and  is  to  be  acquired  by  practising  it,  rather  than  by  listening  to  demon- 
strations of  its  importance,  and  it  is  the  habits  that  are  acquired  in  childhood 
that  become  second  nature.  To  teach  a  child  how  to  economize  slender  resources, 
how  to  resist  temptation  to  needless  expense,  and  how  to  make  reasonable  provision 
for  the  future,  is  an  important  part  of  its  education.  Such  knowledge  cannot 
be  acquired  too  early  in  life,  and  much  may  be  done  in  a  school  to  render  its 
acquisition  easy  to  children  and  to  show  them  the  advantages  of  economy  and 
foresight.  The  child  who  is  helped  to  deny  himself  some  trifling  personal  gratifica- 
tion, who  is  encouraged  to  save  by  degrees  a  few  dollars,  and  who  finds  this  sum 
available  for  his  own  needs,  or  perhaps  for  helping  his  parents  at  a  time  of  family 
misfortune,  has  received  a  practical  lesson  in  the  advantages  of  economy  and 
foresight  which  may  make  a  lasting  impression  on  him.  The  value  of  such  a 
lesson  will  not  be  confined  to  its  influence  on  the  scholar's  own  character  and 
welfare:  it  will  exercise  a  reflex  influence  on  the  members  of  the  household  to 
which  he  belongs,  providing  them  with  a  practical  lesson  of  lasting  value.  It 
will  tend  to  encourage  the  parents  to  start  savings  bank  accounts  themselves,  or 
to  assist  their  children's. 

W^  have  one  Dominion  organization  under  the  Penny  Bank  Act  now  operat- 
ing in  many  CanaaiaxL  schools.  All  the  deposits  go  to  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  so  that  every  child  who  puts  a  dollar  in  the  Penny  Bank  lends  that  dollar 
to  the  country.  At  present  the  school  children  in  Canada  are  in  this  way  lending 
her  over  a  quarter  of  a  million.  With  a  little  effort  that  sum  could  be  greatly 
increased.  The  children  may  be  easily  encouraged  each  to  do  his  or  her  little 
bit,  and  they  will  have  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  knowing  that  they  are  helping 
their  country.  Meantime  the  valuable  habit  of  thrift  will  be  developed  in  future 
citizens. 

V.  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM. 
1.  By  Mr.  E.  H.  Williams,  Labour  Department,  Ottawa. 

The  actual  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
1914,  amounted  to  no  less  a  quantity  than  67,544,595  gallons;  capital  invested 
in  its  manufacture  in  1911,  amounted  to  $43,237,757;  number  of  persons  employed, 
4,668;  wages  paid,  $2,649,234;  value  of  drinks  consumed  1914,  $103,049,128; 
and  cost  per  head  of  total  population,  $12.76.  This  drink  bill  for  1914  appears 
as  fabulous  as  some  of  the  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  This  large  amount  of 
money  produced  by  the  sw^eat  and  toil  of  our  toilers,  is  spent  annuallv,  in  the 
main,  by  our  hard  working  artisans,  mechanics  and  labourers,  who  the  least  of 
all  can  afford  it.  All  of  the  millions  of  money,  that  should  be  expended  for  food 
and  clothing,  for  the  half-starved  and  ill-clad  thousands  of  our  citizens,  is  devoured 
by  the  demands  of  strong  drink.  Because  of  this  misapplication  of  millions  of 
capital,  our  jails  are  filled  with  criminals,  and  our  asylums,  homes  and  charitable 
institutions  with  dependants,  and  our  industrious  and  sober  citizens  burdened 
with  excessive  taxation,  all  of  which  would  be  unnecessary,  but  for  the  misapplica- 
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tiou  of  the  country's  resources.  The  enormous  sum  spent  annually  for  intoxicating 
drinks  is  not  only  lost,  but  in  addition,  entails  upon  the  people,  vice,  wretchedness, 
crime  and  unemployment,  and  industrial  and  social  demoralization.  The  capital 
spent  for  alcoholic  drinks  adds  nothin*,^  to  human  happiness  or  the  people's  pos- 
sessions, as  do  wholesome  food,  clothing,  furniture,  etc.,  and  property,  while  the 
loss  to  the  country  is  incalculable,  and  no  reflecting  person  can  seriously  contem- 
plate the  immense  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  compared  with  industrial  values,  with- 
out forebodings  of  industrial  disaster. 

If  our  cotton  and  woollen  factories  and  other  industries  are  not  now  as 
busy  as  formerly,  it  is  because  they  cannot  sell  their  goods.  It  is  also  certain 
that  if  they  cannot  dispose  of  their  goods,  it  is  because  the  people  spend  their 
money  for  other  articles,  or  are  poorer,  and  have  not  got  the  money  to  spend. 
Our  people  cannot  be  poorer,  for  year  after  year  the  wealth  of  the  country  increases 
faster  proportionately  than  does  the  population.  Now  it  is  self-evident  that  he  who 
spends  his  wages  for  intoxicating  drinks,  unless  he  is  richer  than  a  majoritv  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  must  deprive  himself  of  many  luxuries  and  even  necessaries. 
It  seems  that  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  the  most  abundant  commercial  and 
indjustrial  prosperity,  and  assure  full  employment  to  all  classes  of  productive 
labour,  is  to  transfer  the  hundred  and  three  million  dollars  ($103,049,128)  spent 
annually  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  to  the  purchase  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  This  would  increase  enormously  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  legitimate  industry,  and  provide  ample  work  for  the  employable  un- 
employed. 

The  labour  devoted  to  breweries,  distilleries  and  the  selling  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  generally  classed  as  unproductive  labour ;  it  is  certainly  non-reproductive 
compared  with  other  labour,  for  while  the  liquors  do  not  benefit  the  consumer, 
yet  the  necessary  and  useful  products  of  labour  are  consumed  and  destroyed 
in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  intoxicants.  Intoxicating  drinks  are  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  the  money  spent  for  them  is  so  much  capital  taken  from 
those  branches  of  industry  that  add  so  much  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
a  nation.  The  money  spent  for  these  drinks, 'would,  if  properly  applied  to  legiti- 
mate industry,  afford  increased  employment  of  labour  in  every  department  of  life. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  drinking  custom  of  our  country,  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
•employment  at  remunerative  wages. 

The  hours  of  labour  in  all  civilized  countries  are  still,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  excessive  and  unjustifiable.  If  an  eight-hour  work  day  were 
generally  introduced  throughout  Canada,  and  only  applied  to  those  who  work  for 
wages,  its  first  and  immediate  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  working  time  of  approxi- 
mately one  million  labourers.  Simultaneously  with  this  immediate  effect,  the  same 
number  of  labourers  would  leave  their  work  each  day  less  exhausted,  and  the  purely 
economic  effect  of 'this  would  be  little  short  of  a  revelation.  Desires  would  become 
-wants  and  necessities;  this  would  produce  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  general 
demand,  create  new  industries  and  absorb  the  unemployed.  The  majority  of 
writers  who  have  dealt  with  this  question  are  agreed  that  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hour  work  day,  would  lead  to  an  increased  consumption  and  demand,  and 
therefore  to  an  increased  production  and  supply ;  that  the  conditions  thus  created 
would  completely  dispose  of  the  unemployment  problem,  raise  wages  and  increase 
total  production,  without  raising  prices,  would  be  an  advantage  to  wage  earners, 
capitalists  and  consumers  alike;  and  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  all  and  injure 
none. 
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In  conclusion,  in  my  opinion,  the  unemployment  of  employable  labour,  in 
the  main,  is  attributable  to  the  following  causes: 

1.  The  national  waste  in  spending  annually  approximately  $100,000,000  in 
a  non-producing  industry,  namely,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors ; 

2.  The  unwarrantable  and  excessive  hours  of  employment; 

3.  Under-consumption,  caused  by  the  misapplication  of  an  enormous  portion 
of  the  national  wealth  and  excessive  hours  of  employment; 

4.  The  unfair  distribution  of  the  wealth  produced  mainly  by  labour,  prevent- 
ing the  early  retirement,  at  a  reasonable  age,  of  the  toiler  from  all  employment, 
thus  providing  work  for  the  employable. 

(' 
2.  By  Mr.  A.  G.  Learoyd,  President  the^  Ottawa  City  Temperance 

Alliance,  Ottawa. 

To  my  mind  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  is  the  direct  cause  of  much  of  the 
unemployment  because  it  begets  inefficiency;  the  really  efficient  worker  is  seldom 
without  employment  but  the  drinker  who  has  impaired  his  physical  and  mental 
powers  and  has  thus  become  inefficient  is  the  first  to  be  dismissed  when  the 
economic  necessity  arises  for  reducing  the  number  of  workers. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  principle  I  might  refer  to  the  rules  and 'regulations 
so  strictly  enforced  of  late  years  where  great  railway  corporations  and  other  large 
employers  of  labour  refuse  to  employ  men  who  are  addicted  to  the  drink  habit; 
they  have  founds  by  practical  experience  that  engineers,  trainmen,  section  and 
signal  men  and  others  who  are  drinkers,  endanger  the  lives  and  property  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  these  great  corporations,  and  in  line  with  this  policy  the  railway 
companies  have  entirely  banished  strong  drink  from  all  their  restaurants  and 
refreshment  rooms. 

In  all  highly  technical  and  skilled  labour  the  drinker  is  discounted,  he  lacks 
the  keen  intelligence  and  steady  nerves  of  the  man  whose  powers  have  not  been 
jaded  and  impaired  by  over-stimulation  and  its  subsequent  but  inevitable  re-action. 

In  the  ordinary  business  affairs  of  commercial  life,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  merchants  and  others  when  advertising  for  help  of  various  kinds  to  put  in  the 
proviso  ^  must  be  a  total  abstainer '  or  ^  no  drinker  need  apply.' 

One  of  the  resultant  evils  of  over-indulgence  in  strong  drink  is  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  moral  fibre  of  character  so  that  men  addicted  to  it  lose  their  will- 
power, become  enslaved  and  degenerate  and  may  no  longer  be  depended  upon 
for  the  common  honesty  and  integrity  so  necessary  to  all  employees  in  any  posi- 
tion  of  trust." 

3.  By  Mr.  D.  J.  Wagner,  Assistant  Secretary,  the  Ottawa  City  Tem- 
perance Alliance,  Ottawa. 

The  interference  of  the  drinking  habit  with  the  country's  wealth  production 
is  very  great.  Much  time  is  lost  by  drinking  employees,  and  work  is  frequently 
delayed,  sometimes  seriously,  by  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  men  who  are  drinking. 

The  loss  to  the  country  is,  of  course,  not  represented  by  the  mere  loss  of 
time  by  men  who  are  regularly  employed.  The  country  loses  through  drink 
because  of  the  prevention  of  the  production  of  wealth,  on  account  of  the  persons 
in  jails,  in  hospitals,  in  asylums,  out  of  employment  or  in  any  way  idle,  when 
intemperance  has  caused  the  idleness. 
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A  gan^  of  men  in  a  factory,  or  any  set  of  persons  whose  work  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  dependent  upon  each  other,  is  much  obstructed  by  the  absence  of 
some  or  even  of  one.  Tliis  is  more  and  more  the  case  as  industrial  development 
progresses,  as  machinery  is  being  more  generally  used,  and  work  niiOre  and  more 
subdivided.  In  a  highly  organized  manufacturing  industry,  interference  with 
one  part  of  the  work  affects  the  operation  of  the  whole,  so  not  only  those  who 
drink  lose  time  and  possible  earnings,  but  their  fellow-employees  who  do  not 
drink  are  losers,  also,  and  the  industry  which  employs  them  suffers  inconvenience 
and  loss.  There  is  also  an  important  depreciation  of  wage-earning  capacity  on 
the  part  of  men  who  habitually  drink.  They  are  less  qualified,  for  the  performance 
of  good  work,  and  what  they  do  is  inferior,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  the 
work  of  men  of  sober  habits.  The  drunkard  is  the  first  to  go  and  the  last  to  be 
taken  on.  The  loss  to  the  country  througk  the  idleness  of  men  who  are  kept 
from  work  through  their  own  drinking  or  the  drinking  of  others,  amounts  to 
many  millions.  Then  see  how  many  workmen  have  their  lives  cut  short,  even- 
year,  because  of  intemperance. 

The  loss  of  productive  labour  in  every  department  of  occupation,  is  to  the 
extent  of,  at  least,  one  day  in  six.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one-tenth  of  the 
producing  power  of  this  country  is  destroyed  by  intemperance.  Besides  that, 
the  carelessness  that  leads  to  fatal  accidents  is  often  the  result  of  the  dulling  by 
drink  of  the  keenness  of  men's  mental  faculties. 

There  is  only  one  way,  of  producing  wealth,  and  that  is  by  work.  All  that 
work  produces  from  the  country's  natural  resources  is  an  addition  to  the  countrVs 
wealth.  We  might,  therefore,  find  what  the  working  power  of  this  country  really 
produces  from  year  to  year  by  subtracting  the  value  of  its  natural  products  from 
the  increase  made  in  value  of  material  used  in  manufacturing  industries.  Were 
it  not  for  the  great  waste  of  money  in  intoxicants,  supplies  would  be  more 
greatly  purchased,  or  used,  so  that  more  andi  more  production  would  be  required. 

Too  many  of  our  people  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the  unemployed  resort 
to  handing  out  charity  in  either  money  or  goods.  This  will  never  remove  the 
cause  and  has  a  vicious  effect  on  the  recipient  as  it  takes  away  the  manhood 
and  reduces  the  receiver  to  a  pauper,  whereas  one  month's  employment  might 
relieve  the  poor  man  and  allow^  him  to  retain  his  dignity.  Eight  hours  digging 
or  shovelling  snow  for  $2.00  would  be  superior  to  giving  the  labourer  $2.00  gratis 
about  9  p.m.  Last  year,  we  had  lumpy,  uneven  and  even  dangerous  sidewalks, 
all  winter  and  in  the  spring  the  drains  in  many  places  where  I  had  to  walk  were 
in  the  centre  of  the  sidewalks  for  weeks.  Yet  many  thousands  of  dollars  were 
dispensed  in  charity  by  our  city.  I  often  saw  poor  half-starved  and  half-clad 
mothers  carrying  home  large  loads,  whilst  their  lazy  husbands  were  idly  smoking 
cigarettes,  too  proud  to  do  such  menial  labour. 
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IMMIGRATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

By  Mr.  Vincent  Basevi. 

Mr.  Vincent  Basevi,  late  chief  of  Staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
Toronto,  has  written  the  following  letter  to  the  Commission : 

^^  I  have  heard  in  England  a  number  of  lecturers  employed  by  the  Dominion 
or  Provincial  Governments  to  stimulate  emigration  to  Canada.  Without  exception 
they  have  stated  clearly  that  farmers  with  some  capital,  farm  labourers  and  domestic 
servants  were  the  classes  to  which  their  appeals  were  directed.  But  the  effect  of 
official  statements  made  from  public  platforms  by  responsible  lecturers  extends  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  audiences  addressed.  The  call  to  Canada  comes  to  ship- 
wrights, weavers,  mechanics  of  all  classes,  shop  assistants,  clerks  and  unskilled 
workers.  The  business  of  the  ticket  agent  does  not  impel  him  to  discount  the 
work  of  the  official  lecturer.  If  an  official  appeal  to  farm  labourers  is  interpreted 
by  a  weedy  clerk  as  a  personal  call,  the  ticket  agent  is  not  obliged  to  correct  a 
false  impression.  The  result  has  been  a  vast  immigrant  population  for  which  no 
suitable  employment  exists,  and  the  consequences  have  been  disastrous  for  the 
immigrants  and  unfortunate  for  the  country.  Bankrupt  shopkeepers,  shop  assist- 
ants, and  clerks  have  come  to  Canada  as  farm  labourers.  A  few  montlis  of  un- 
accustomed toil  has  proved  too  much  for  their  physical  strength  or  too  great  a 
strain  for  their  mental  stamina.  They  have  drifted  to  the  cities,  tried  to  resume 
a  thin  wraith  of  gentility,  failed,  struggled  again,  sought  odd  jobs  and  finally  sunk 
to  dependence  on  charity. 

^'  Many  of  the  cases  of  distress  dealt  with  by  the  downtown  Neighbourhood 
Workers  Association  are  those  of  people  of  foreign  extraction.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  of  these  destitute  foreigners,  though  they  may  have  been  several  years 
in  Canada,  cannot  speak  or  understand  English.  What  can  one  know  of  these 
people,  or  what  can  they  know  of  us?  With  what  aspirations  dici  they  come  to 
Canada?  What  are  their  natural  abilities?  Their  modes  of  life  indicate  clearly 
that  we  have  much  to  teach  them.  Is  there  anything  they  can  teach  us?  Have  we 
in  Toronto  women  who  can  make  lace  that  would  rival  the  product  of  Brussels? 
There  is  plenty  of  gold  in  Ontario,  and  the  thought  arises  that  in  Toronto,  perhaps 
driving  teams  or  digging  sewers,  are  men  who  could  work  this  gold  in  a  manner 
to  rival  the  costly  ornaments  of  Tiffany  or  Mappin  and  Webb.  I  know  of  an 
authentic  case  of  five  men  being  present  at  a  lantern  lecture  in  Toronto  and  being 
surprised,  and  delighted,  to  learn  that  there  are  farm  lands  in  Canada.  The 
blame  for  such  immigrants  being  misfits  cannot  be  laid  entirely  at  the  doors  of  the 
immigrants  themselves. 

"Two  more  classes  remain  to  be  mentioned:  skilled  mechanics  from  Great 
Britain  whose  training  has  been  circumscribed  by  the  defensive  regulations  of 
trade  unions  and  persons  sent  out  by  misguided  philanthropists.  I  place  these  two 
extremes  together  because  they  appear  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  A  highly  skilled 
workman,  master  of  his  trade,  who  saves  enough  money  to  bring  his  family  to 
Canada,  receives  a  very  severe  blow  if  he  finds  no  opening  here  for  his  abilities, 
and  is  compelled  to  enter  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour.  If  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment are  added  to  this  misfortune,  one  can  hardly  wonder  that  he  becomes  at  first 
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a  victim  of  chronic  discontent,  aiwl  iat<'r  a  man  witliout  desire  to  struggle.  The 
victim  of  misguided  philanthropy  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start,  dnahle 
to  face  the  troubles  of  life  in  a  well-developed  country,  he  can  have  little  oh»nce 
of  success  in  Canada  where  the  most  severe  call  is  made  on  human  effort,  and  where 
the  climate  aggravates  the  normal  hardships  of  poverty. 

"I  feel  convinced  that  labour  exchanges  and  some  minor  restrictions  on  con- 
tractors for  constructive  work  will  solve  the  unemployment  problem  for  the  present 
population  of  Canada,  and  for  an  industrial  population  augmented  by  natural 
growth.  I  am  equally  convinced  that  industrial  indigestion  must  result  from  a 
policy  of  admitting  all  who  will  come  to  Canada  regardless  of  the  troubles  unsuit- 
able immigrants  are  bringing  on  themselves  and  the  burden  they  are  placing  on, the 
country.  Poor  relief  measures,  workhouses,  jails,  and  asylums  may  become  an 
intolerable  hurden.  An  intelligent  analysis  of  the  records  kept  by  the  Social 
Service  Commission  should  demonstrate  clearly  the  types  of  immigrants  dependent 
on  relief.  Preventive  measures  based  on  the  information  thus  secured  can  be 
applied  only  at  the  sources  of  the  trouble — the  countries  from  which  these  im- 
migrants come.  If  my  experiences  are  typical,  and  the  unemployment  problenri  is 
felt  almost  exclusively  by  the  immigrant  classes,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  im- 
migrants' viewpoint  is  worthy  the  attention  of  your  Commission." 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 
By  Mr.  S.  Dillon  Mills,  Toronto. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  is  the  prime  cause  of  unemployment. 
The  millionaire  is  an  unnatural  growth  showing  a  diseased  condition  of  the  body 
politic,  just  as  the  fungus  on  an  oak  marks  an  infected  area  in  the  unfortunate 
tree  whose  vitality  it  is  gradually  destroying.  If  it  were  not  for  the  amount 
of  ^^  sap "  diverted  from  its  proper  line  of  distribution  by  means  of  over- 
capitalization, watered  stock  and  unprofitable  ill-judged  speculation,  productio]i 
would  be  so  cheapened  that  the  nation  could  consume  more  and  thus  increase 
the  demand  for  labour  in  production.  It  is  this  apparently  trifling  leak  that  dis- 
organizes trade.  What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  Labour  Party 
or  the  Unions,  into  the  actual  capital  employed,  the  real  cost  of  plant,  its  actual 
value,  and  the  amount  of  stock  drawing  dividends  from  our  various  industrial 
enterprises.  It  would  make  an  appalling  showing  in  some  cases,  of  the  needless  load 
carried  by  the  unfortunate  consumer,  thus  restricting  consumption  and  employ- 
ment. When  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  first 
cost,  the  commission  man,  wholesaler,  retailer,  each  claims  an  increased  profit 
on  every  additional  cent  the  goods  cost  him,  the  result  is  startling.  There  are 
far  too  many  middle-men.  One-half  the  able-bodied  retailers  ought  to  be  behind 
the  plough,  then  the  others  would  not  require  to  charge  so  much  in  order  to 
make  a  living  and  there  would  not  be  so  many  failures.  Over-capitalization  or 
watering  stock  should  be  made  a  criminal  offence.  The  actual  profits  of  all  con- 
cerns should  be  published  at  stated)  intervals,  and  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
all  persons  in  control  of  business  concerns  should  be  made  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  over-charging  or  taking  advantage  in  any  way  of  the  ignorance  of  the  public, 
is  only  another  way  of  picking  pockets.  When  we  have  these  things  straightened 
out,  we  shall  have  done  much  towards  diminishing  unemployment. 

Another  matter  worth  considering,  is  the  influence  of  the  Trades  Unions  in 
causing  unemployment  by  forcing  certain  restrictions  on  the  members,  as  in  the 
case  of  six  carpenters  who  refused  to  accept  work  out  of  town  at  40c.  per  hour 
for  a  ten-hour  day  on  account  of  the  Union  rate  being  42e.  per  hour  for  an 
eight-hour  day.  They  would  have  made  $4.00  in  the  first  case  .against  $3.36 
as  per  Union  regulations,  yet  they  could  not  accept  the  job.  It  is  all  right  for 
the  Unions  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  wages  so  far  as  is  prudent,  but  when  their 
influence  prevents  work  being  done  in  hard  times,  a  little  slackening  of  demands 
would  appear  advisable,  otherwise,  they  should  provide  for  those  so  kept  un- 
employed. 

A  very  prominent  cause  of  unemployment  is,  that  we  are  always  planning 
labour-saving  devices,  and  the  use  of  these  is  inseparable  from  the  progress  of 
civilization.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  in  the  long  run  reduce  the  total  number 
of  men  employed ;  they  enable  us  to  undertake  work  previously  economically 
impossible.     For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  concrete  mixer  and  the  introduction 
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of  reinforced  concrete,  they  pi'oduce  a  dislocation  of  existing  conditionH  which 
may  take  some  little  time  for  its  reduction.  This  is  not  an  nnhealthy  sign,  it 
simply  means  a  failure  in  foresight  and  therefore  in  rapidity  of  readjustment. 
Every  new  invention  should  be  carefully  studied  as  to  its  influence  on  the  laljour 
market  and  preparation  made  for  the  new  condition,  with  in  some  cases,  trans- 
ference of  the  discarded  labour  to  other  fields  of  employment. 

Unemployment   is   a  natural   result  of,   and   therefore,   to   a   certain   extent, 
inseparable  from  the  freedom  of  democratic  civilization.     I'nder  autocratic  govern- 
ment, men  can  be  registered  at  their  domiciles,  shifted  from  place  to  place  where 
their  services  are  needed  at  their  respective  trades,  or  obliged  to  take  such  other 
work  as  may  offer,  and  the  disposition  to  crowd  to  commercial  or  manufacturing 
centres  can  be  controlled  within  reasK)nable  limits.    Democratic  freedom  on  the  other 
hand  must  always  carry  with  it  the  liberty  to  suffer.     Is  it  possible  so  to  educate 
the  wage-earner  as  to  accustom  him   to  a  system  of  registration  and   guidance 
which  while   encroaching  a  little  on  his  liberty,   will  also,   to   some  extent,   aid 
in  the  prevention  of  suffering?     In  some  such  arrangement  alone  can  a  partial 
remedy  be  found.    A  commencement  of  such  a  system  already  exists  in  our  Trades 
Unions.     It   is   capable  of  extension.     If   the    G.overnment   were   to   establish   a 
Labour  Bureau  which  would  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Unions,  and  with  em- 
ployers generally,  and  which  would  be  authorized  to  furnish  free  transportation 
to  places  of  employment   (no  return  ticket)    on  agreement  with  employers    (the 
Bureau  to  be  in  telegraphic  touch  with  them)  ;  which  would  also  have  power  to 
arrest  and  punish  any  failing  to  report  to  the  designated  employer,  or  otherwise 
abusing  the  privilege  of  free  transportation,  much  could  be  accomplished.    Another 
matter   should  be   attended  to.      Some   modus  vivendi  should  be   arranged   with 
the  Unions  by  which  men  could  belong  to  two  or  more   trades.     The   present 
arbitrary   rule   will  not   allow   a   carpenter   to   use   a   blacksmith's   hammer,    etc. 
Every  working  man  should  be  trained  to  at  least  two  trades  and  allowed  in  ease 
of  emergency,  to  practise  either. 

Systematization  of  production  is  a  matter  often  advocated,  but  the  trouble 
here  appears  to  be  the  delay  inevitable  in  the  receipt  of  information  regarding 
stocks  of  goods  actually  held  for  sale  at  various  places,  at  any  given  time,  and  the 
probable  sale  and  consumption  of  the  same,  while  the  best  information  is  useless 
against  sudden  changes  in  demand  caused  by  public  fickleness  or  change  of  fashion. 
We  must  further  remember  that  every  nation  in  the  world  is  liable  to  suffer 
from  the  misfortunes  or  wrong-doing  of  its  neighbours,  wherefore,  it  is  impossible, 
to  control  absolutely  the  conditions  of  labour  within  our  own  national  boundary: 
but  we  are  bound  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  as  well  as  a  universal  duty,  to  do 
our  best  in  this  direction,  and  to  keep  up  our  purchasing  power  so  as  to  enable 
our  neighbours  to  pay  their  bills  to  us.  A  self-contained  nation  is  a  dream  of 
narrow-minded  folly. 
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-No.  55 


RETURNS  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 


Groups  of  Industries 

Number  of  Firms  reporting 


Food  Products 
55 


Textiles 
58 


1912 

January  . . . 
February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . , 
September . 

October 

November  . 
December. , 


1913 
January  . . 
February  . . 

March 

April , 

May 

June 

July 

August? . . . . 
September , 
October. .. 
November 
December . , 


1914 
January  . . 
February  . 

March 

April  .... 

May 

June 

July 

August  . . . 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total, 


Men. 


Women. 


3,253 
3,313 
3,335 
3,443 
3,343 
3,525 
3,640 
3,646 
3,618 
3,696 
3,752 
3,590 

3,494 
3,519 
3,465 
3,502 
3,564 
3,714 
3,720 
3,614 
3,815 
3,821 
3,778 
3,686 

3,433 
3,658 
3,742 
3,718 
3,386 
3,775 
4,016 
4.164 
4,309 
4,486 
4,598 
4,386 


1,150 
1,235 
1,243 
1,260 
1,208 
1,268 
1,401 
1,401 
1,470 
1,510 
1,433 
1,185 

1,283 
1,306 
1,289 
1,291 
1,349 
1,432 
1,599 
1,588 
1,633 
1,588 
1,424 
1,158 

1,369 
1,454 
1,475 
1,370 
1,343 
1,502 
1,650 
1,785 
2,155 
1,959 
1,696 
1,425 


4,403 
4,548 
4,578 
4,703 
4,551 
4,793 
5,041 
5,047 
5,088 
5,206 
5,185 
4,775 

4,777 
4,825 
4,754 
4,793 
4,913 
5,146 
5,319 
5,202 
5,448 
5,409 
5,202 
4,844 

4,802 
5,112 
5,217 
5,088 
4,729 
5,277 
5,666 
5,949 
6,464 
6,445 
6,294 
5,811 


4,110 
4,034 
3,852 
3,998 
3,998 
4,116 
4,068 
4,102 
4,210 
4,340 
4,423 
4,403 

4,347 
4,431 
4,429 
4,292 
4,485 
4,479 
4,405 
4,235 
4,220 
4,080 
3,973 
4,197 

3,761 
3,799 
3,832 
3,840 
3,800 
3,704 
3,603 
3,522 
3,442 
3,653 
3,735 
3,963 


6,118 
6,279 
6,104 
6,139 
6,233 
6,401 
6,391 
6,485 
6,520 
6,978 
6,975 
6,442 

6,562 
6,798 
6,739 
6,768 
6,902 
7,032 
6,883 
6,730 
6,827 
6,691 
6,501 
5,954 

6,048 
6,216 
6,170 
6,190 
5,945 
5,846 
5,677 
5,673 
5,678 
5,843 
5,898 
5,584 


Total. 


10,228 
10,313 
9,956 
10,137 
10,231 
10,517 
10,459 
10,587 
10,730 
11,318 
11,398 
10,845 

10,909 
11,229 
11,168 
11,060 
11,387 
11,511 
11,288 
10,965 
11,047 
10,771 
10,474 
10,151 

9,809 

10,015 

10,002 

10,030 

9,745 

9,550 

9,280 

9,195 

9,120 

9,496 

9,633 

9,547 
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RETURNS  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 


Groups  of  Industries 

Number  of  Firms  reporting 


Men.      j   Women.         Total. 


1912 
January    . 
February 
March    . . . 
April    . . . . 

May    

June    

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 

1913 
January    . 
February 
March    . . . 
April    . . . . 

May    

June    . 

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 

1914 

January    . 
February 
March    . . . 
April    . . . . 

May    

June    .... 

July    

August    . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


2B,255 
23,499 
23,428 
23,748 
23,837 
23,240 
22,829 
23,360 
23,326 
24,149 
24,891 
25,838 

26,934 
27,294 
27,784 
27,451 
26,551 
26,330 
25,673 
25,076 
24,644 
26,378 
23,592 
22,206 

22,167 
22,417 
22,809 
22,326 
21,009 
20,010 
19,044 
18,108 
14,971 
14,115 
14.019 
14,363 


442 

442 
461 
451 
439 
468 
471 
501 
559 
560 
565 
591 

591 
582 
603 
609 
588 
597 
582 
574 
567 
596 
576 
528 

513 
519 
519 
501 
449 
464 
459 
450 
449 
433 
439 
420 


23,697 
23,941 
23,889 
24,199 
24,276 
23,708 
23,300 
23,861 
23,885 
24,709 
25,456 
26,429 


Timlxir  and  Lumber 
85 


Men.         Women. 


6,288 
6,289 
6,440 
6,727 
6,921 
6,954 
7,060 
7,254 
7,490 
7,421 
6,669 
6,680 


174 
177 
181 
179 
179 
185 
177 
184 
178 
167 
180 
180 


Total. 


6,462 
6,466 
6,621 
6,906 
7,100 
7,139 
7,237 
7,438 
7,668 
7,588 
6,849 
6,860 


27,525 

6,780 

176 

6,956 

27,876 

6,705 

197 

6,902 

28,387 

6,853 

179 

7.032 

28,059 

7,134 

176 

7,310 

27,139 

7,113 

173 

7,286 

26,927 

7,154 

171 

7,325 

26,255 

7,219 

176 

7,395 

25.650 

7,281 

181 

7,462 

25,211 

7,132 

177 

7,309 

26,974 

7,026 

176 

7,202 

24,168 

6,609 

177 

6.786 

22,734 

5,988 

175 

6,163 

22,680 

6,011 

152 

6,163 

22,936 

6,069 

160 

6,229 

23,328 

6,230 

159 

6,389 

22,827 

6,474 

164 

6,638 

21.458 

6,847 

159 

7,006 

20.474 

6,684 

170 

6,854 

19.503 

6.396 

151 

6,547 

18.558 

5,817 

136 

5,953 

15,420 

5,516 

135 

5,651 

14,548 

5,375 

124 

5,499 

14,458 

5,112 

132 

5,244 

14,783 

4.431 

125 

4,556 
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RETURNS  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 


Groups  of  Industries 

Number  of  Firms  reporting 

• 

Leather 
30 

Paper  and  Printing 
50 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1912 

.Tamiarv    

1,905 
1,966 
2,004 
1,937 
1,969 
1,967 
1,988 
1,992 
1,989 
2,035 
2,027 
2,077 

2,090 
2,096 
2,123 
2,081 
2,046 
1,991 
1,961 
1,885 
1.822 
1,868 
1,891 
1,874 

1,915 
1,784 
1,802 
1,812 
1,776 
1,773 
1.749 
1.748 
1,781 
1,834 
1,930 
1,903 

505 
511 
501 
497 
493 
500 
504 
537 
530 
536 
536 
528 

540 
539 
501 
500 
515 
517 
519 
483 
511 
517 
527 
486 

491 
498 
455 
478 
458 
457 
485 
455 
431 
463 
499 
489 

2,410 
2,477 
2,505 
2,434 
2,462 
2,467 
2,492 
2,529 
2,519 
2,571 
2,563 
2,605 

2,630 
2,635 
2,624 
2.581 
2,561 
2,508 
2,480 
2,368 
2,333 
2.385 
2,412 
2,360 

2,406 
2,282 
2,257 
2,290 
2,234 
2,230 
2,234 
2,203 
2,212 
2,287 
2,429 
2,392 

2,796 
2,868 
2,833 
2,746 
2,785 
2,838 
2,894 
2,932 
2,903 
2,827 
2,923 
2,971 

3,037 
3,081 
3.085 
3,089 
3,109 
3,073 
3,140 
3,206 
3.160 
3,115 
3,099 
3,017 

3,129 
3,144 
3,076 
3,077 
2,985 
3,058 
3,057 
3,066 
2,873 
2,798 
2,773 
2,749 

1,509 
1,547 
1,557 
1,527 
1,541 
1,576 
1,705 
1,658 
1.676 
1.687 
1.730 
1.721 

1.756 
1,753 
1,795 
1,724 
1,709 
1.726 
1,715 
1,803 
1,796 
1,751 
1,714 
1,791 

1,709 
1,750 
1,659 
1.610 
1,580 
1,559 
1,592 
1,581 
1.504 
1,483 
1,457 
1,476 

4,305 

February    

4,415 

IVTflrch     

4,390 

April    

4,273 

IVIav       

4,326 

June    

4,414 

July          

4,599 

Anciist     

4,590 

SpT)tPTnl>ftr    

4,579 

OotoHpT           

4,514 

"Mrvvprnbpr     

4,653 

F)ppprn'hpr    

4,692 

1913 

January      

4,793 

February      

4,834 

March     

4,880 

April     

4,813 

May    

4,818 

June    

4,799 

July    

4,855 

August    

5,009 

Septem-'be-r   

4,956 

October    

4,866 

November    

4,813 

December   

4,808 

1914 
January   

4,838 

February    

4,894 

March    

4.735 

April    

4,687 

May    

4,565 

June    

4,617 

July    

4,649 

August    

4,647 

September   

4.377 

October       

4.281 

November    

4.230 

December   

4.225 
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RETURNS  OF  MANUFACTURERS 


Groups  of  Industries 

Number  of  Firms  reporting 


Li«|Uors  and  Beverages 
1« 


Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 
39 


Men. 


Women.        Total.  Men.      ,   Women.        Total. 


1912 

January  .  . 
February  . 
March    . . . . 

April    

May    

June    

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . . 
November 
December   , 

1913 

January  . . 
February  . 
March    . . . , 

Ajpril    

May    

June    

July    

August  .  . . 
September 

October    . . 

November 

December 

1914 
January    . . 
February 
March    . . . 
April    . . . . 

May    

June    

July    

August    .  . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


960 

977 

975 

1,064 

986 

974 

1,000 

991 

996 

1,003 

1,011 

1,022 

1,022 
1,002 
1.010 
1,047 
1.032 
1,034 
1,028 
1,027 
1.003 
1,016 
1,011 
1,024 

1,001 

1,029 

1,032 

1.047 

1,036 

1,021 

1,042 

1,021 

992 

1,018 

975 

978 


67 
65 
66 
59 
59 
59 
67 
67 
67 
74 
74 
74 

70 
69 
69 
65 
65 
65 
62 
62 
62 
53 
53 
53 

52 
53 
53 
52 
53 
54 
50 
47 
48 
46 
46 
46 


1,027 
1,042 
1,041 
1,123 
1,045 
1,033 
1,067 
1,058 
1,063 
1,077 
1,085 
1,096 

1,092 
1,071 
1,079 
1,112 
1,097 
1,099 
1,090 
1,089 
1,065 
1,069 
1,064 
1,077 

1,053 
1,082 
1,085 
1.099 
1.089 
1.075 
1,092 
1,068 
1,040 
1,064 
1,021 
1,024 


1,387 
1,393 
1,432 
1,438 
1,504 
1,513 
1,485 
1,498 
1,522 
1,550 
1,569 
1,569 

1,753 
1,726 
1,755 
1,811 
1,896 
2,012 
2,256 
2,066 
2,074 
2,043 
2,004 
1,964 

1.895 
1,852 
1,872 
1,894 
2,000 
2,018 
1,999 
2,014 
1,961 
1,476 
1,402 
1,385 


450 
458 
480 
502 
497 
505 
505 
524 
566 
569 
558 
518 

518 
521 
525 
542 
532 
532 
542 
542 
548 
541 
520 
490 

483 
467 
474 
482 
470 
462 
441 
429 
427 
434 
412 
395 


1,837 
1.8.51 
1,912 
1.940 
:•  %1 
2,018 
1,990 
2,022 
2,088 
2,119 
2,127 
2,087 

2,271 
2,247 
2,280 
2,353 
2,428 
2,544 
2,798 
2,608 
2.622 
2,584 
2,524 
2.454 

2,378 
2,319 
2.346 
2,376 
2.470 
2.480 
2,440 
2,443 
2,388 
1,910 
1,814 
1.780 
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No.  55 


RETURNS  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 


Groups  of  Industries 

Number  of  Firms  reporting 


Clay,  Glass  and  Stone 
26 


Metals  and  Products  other 

than  Steel 

53 


Men. 


Women. 


1912 
January   . . 
February 
March    . . . 
April    . . . . 

May    

June    

July    

August   . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


805 

831 

918 

975 

1,062 

1,072 

1,083 

1,093 

1,093 

1,132 

1,208 

1,183 


1913 

January    1 ,  180 

February    1 ,  197 

March    1 ,  276 

April    1.248 

May    1,466 

June    1 ,  505 

July    1.317 


August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 

1914 
January    .  . 
February 
March    .  . . 
April    . . . . 

May    

June    . 

July    

August    .  . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


1,271 
1,332 
1,403 
1,389 
1,362 

1,277 
1,193 
1,288 
1,469 
1,599 
1,553 
1,389 
1,158 
1,151 
1,083 
1,067 
1,041 


197 
223 
219 
221 
210 
211 
205 
197 
203 
197 
210 
215 

212 
192 
178 
201 
195 
194 
194 
210 
205 
229 
227 
225 

217 
193 
200 
190 
171 
186 
87 
132 
141 
155 
154 
160 


Total. 


1,002 
1,054 
1,137 
1,196 
1,272 
1,283 
1,288 
1,290 
1,296 
1,329 
1,418 
1,398 

1,392 
1,389 
1,454 
1,449 
1,661 
1,699 
1,511 
1,481 
1,537 
1,632 
1,616 
1,587 

1,494. 
1,386 
1,488 
1,659 
1,770 
1,739 
1,476 
1,290 
1,292 
1,238 
1,221 
1,201 


Men.         Women. 


4,636 
4,779 
4,830 
5,020 
5,188 
5,406 
5,824 
5,664 
5,676 
5,799 
5,957 
5,823 

5,886 
5,855' 
5,962 
6,242 
6,145 
6,414 
5,969 
6,062 
6,219 
6,396 
6,071 
5,666 

5,503 
5,606 
5,443 
5,486 
5,200 
5,441 
5,279 
4,691 
3,827 
3,908 
3,867 
3,748 


275 
346 
323 
383 
410 
406 
417 
458 
461 
415 
402 
395 

437 
491 
399 
403 
395 
390 
415 
403 
378 
409 
373 
388 

508 
512 
469 
494 
448 
504 
403 
321 
316 
290 
316 
326 


Total. 


4,911 
5,125 
5,153 
5,403 
5,598 
5,812 
6,241 
6,122 
6,137 
6,214 
6,359 
6,218 

6,323 
6,346 
6,361 
6,645 
6,540 
6,804 
6,384 
6,465 
6,597 
6,805 
6,444 
6,054 

6,011 
6,118 
5,912 
5,980 
5,648 
5,945 
5,682 
5,012 
4,143 
4,198 
4,183 
4,074 


1916 


liN  OiNTAJUO  FACJTOIUES. 


;J23 


RETURNS  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 


Groups  of  Industries Tobacco  and  its  Manufactures 

Number  of  Firms  reporting  |  1 


Vehicles  fur  f^and  Transportation 
18 


1912 
January    . 
February 
March    . . 
April    . . . 

May    

June    . . . . 

July    

August  . . 
September 
October  . , 
November 
December 

1913 

January    . 

February 

March    . . . 

April    . . . . 

May    

June    .... 

July    

August    . . 

September 

October    . . 

November 

December 
1914 

January    . 

February 

March    . . . 

April    . . . . 

May    

June    

July    

August    . . 

September 

October    . . 

November 

December 


Men. 

19 
19 
19 
19 
18 
17 
10 
17 
17 
16 
11 
16 

15 
17 
16 
16 
15 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 

12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
13 
14 
14 
14 
13 
14 


Women. 

Total. 

6 

25 

5 

24 

5 

24 

5 

24 

5 

23 

4 

21 

8 

13 

2 

19 

4 
4 
2 
4 

3 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
9 
6 

17 
14 
19 
22 
18 
19 
18 
17 
8 


Men. 

2,825 

2,877 

2,804 

2,811 

2,781 

2,554 

2,506 

2,435 

2,381 

2,463 

2,603 

2,725 

Women, 


18 

2,902 

21 

3,229 

21 

3,212 

21 

3,024 

20 

2,782 

18 

2,540 

17 

2,340 

17 

2,256 

18 

2,246 

18 

2,090 

18 

1,964 

19 

1,946 

Total. 


59 

2,884 

56 

2,933 

58 

2.862 

60 

2,871 

65 

2,846 

66 

2,620 

64 

2.570 

60 

2,495 

60 

2,441 

63 

2.526 

63 

2.666 

63 

2,788 

73 

2,975 

71 

3,. 300 

77 

3.289 

73 

3.097 

75 

2,857 

72 

2,612 

69 

2,409 

66 

2.322 

67 

2.313 

63 

2.153 

57 

2.021 

60 

2,006 

18 

2,193 

69 

2,262 

22 

2,295 

65 

2,360 

18 

2,274 

69 

2,343 

30 

2,371 

75 

2.446 

26 

2,193 

73 

2.266 

32 

2,132 

69 

2,201 

35 

1,856 

59 

1.915 

32 

1,717 

52 

1,769 

33 

2.085 

47 

2.132 

32 

2,058 

51 

2,109 

30 

1,683 

50    j 

1.733 

22 

1.553 

49    ! 

1.602 

324 


IN  ONTAKIO  FACTOKIES. 


No.  55 


RETURNS  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 


Groups  of  Industries 

Number  of  Firms  reporting 


1912 

January  .  . 
February  . 
March    . . . 

April    

May    

June    

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 

1913 

January  .  . 
February  . 
March    . . . 

April    

May    

June    

July    

August    . .  • 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 

1914 
January   . , 
February 
March    . . . 
April    . . . . 

May    

June    . 

July    

August    .  . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


Ships,  etc. 
2 


Men. 


451 
418 
436 
434 
412 
565 
639 
632 
633 
594 
587 
607 

749 
715 
713 
728 
640 
572 
594 
619 
702 
650 
610 
858 

825 
870 
889 
865 
694 
591 
342 
189 
390 
376 
269 
87 


Miscellaneous 
73 


Women.   Total 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Men. 


Women. 


453 

420 
438 
436 
414 
567 
641 
634 
635 
596 
589 
609 

751 
717 
715 
730 
642 
574 
596 
621 
704 
652 
612 
860 

827 
872 
891 
867 
696 
593 
344 
191 
392 
378 
271 
89 


4,710 
4,810 
4,856 
4.885 
4,883 
4,862 
4,825 
4,897 
4,826 
4,884 
4,944 
'),024 

5,169 
5,155 
5,126 
5,223 
5,158 
5,011' 
4,912 
4,729 
4,683 
4,709 
4,695 
4,555 

4,795 

4,736 

4,854 

4,924 

4,658 

4,479- 

4,434 

4,371 

4,103 

4,041 

3,958 

3,960 


1,317 
1,356 
1,357 
1,330 
1,357 
1,359 
1,350 
1,359 
1,416 
1,403 
1,435 
1,330 

1,470 
1,449 
1,424 
1,410 
1,376 
1,360 
1,293 
1,304 
1,303 
1,391 
1,367 
1,286 

1,288 
1,291 
1,299 
1,311 
1,231 
1,209 
1,200 
1,167 
1,187 
1,197 
1,245 
1,287 


Total. 


6,027 
6,166 
6,213 
6,215 
6,240 
6,221 
6,175 
6,256 
6,242 
6,287 
6,379 
6,354 

6,639 
6,604 
6,550 
6,633 
6,534 
6,371 
6,205 
6,033 
5,986 
6,100 
6,062 
5,841 

6,083 
6,027 
6,153 
6,235 
5,889 
5,688 
5,634 
5,538 
5,290 
5,238 
5,203 
5,247 


1916 


IN  ONTAJilO  FACTORIES. 


.-^25 


RETURNS  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 


1912 

January  .  , . 
February  . , 
March    .... 

April    

May    

June    . .  -i . . , 

July    

August    . . . , 
September 
October    . . . 
November 
December   . 

1913 

January    . . 
February    . 

March    

April    

May    

June    

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 

1914 

January  . 
February  . 
March    . . . 

April    

May    

June    

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


All  Industries 


Men 


57.400 
58,073 
58,162 
59,245 
59,687 
59,603 
59,851 
60,513 
60,680 
61,909 
62,575 
63,528 

65,358 
66,022 
66,809 
66,888 
66,002 
65,842 
64,546 
63,339 
63,064 
64,607 
60,698 
58,356 

57.917 
58,465 
59,155 
59,316 
57,195 
56,252 
54,219 
51.600 
47,415 
46,235 
45,401 
44,561 


Women 


12,271 

12,702 

12,557 

12,615 

12,698 

13,010 

13,262 

13,435 

13,712 

14,165 

14,165 

13,248 

13,693 
13,974 
13.785 
13.769 
13,881 
14,095 
14,056 
13,953 
14,082 
14,013 
13,518 
12,602 

12,907 
13,189 
13,009 
12,936 
12,396 
12,503 
12,278 
12,248 
12,539 
12.498 
12.363 
11,792 


Total 


6<),()71 

70,775 

70,719 

71.860 

72,385 

72,613 

73.113 

73,948 

74,392 

76,074 

76,740 

76,776 

79,051 
79,996 
80,594 
80.657 
79,883 
79,937 
78,602 
77,292 
77,146 
78,620 
74,216 
70,958 

70,824 
71,654 
72,164 
72.252 
69.591 
68.755 
66.497 
63,848 
59,954 
58,733 
57,764 
56,353 


No.  Firra.s  Report- 
irm  651 

Change  from  pre- 
vious month 


Increase  of     1,104 

Decrease  of         56 

ncrease  of    1,141 

•  •  525 

228 

500 

835 

444 

1,682 

666 

36 


2,275 
945 
598 

63 
774 

54 


Decrease  of 
Increase  of 
Decrease  of     1,335 

1,310 

146 

Increase   of     1 ,  474 

Decrease  of     4,404 

3.258 


134 

Increase  of         830 

510 

88 

Decrease  of  2,661 

836 

2,258 

2,649 

3,894 

1,221 

969 

1,411 


APPENDIX    I 


Statistical  Returns  Relating  to' Vagrancy  in 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  Ottawa  and  London 
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VAGKANTS  IN  CITIES. 


No.  55 


Table  No.  1. — Vagrants  by  Birthplace  and  Age. 
TORONTO. 

450  Men  in  Shelters. 

Born  in 

•      Ontario.  Canada.  U.  S.  "U.  K.  Europe.  Elsewhere.  Total. 

18 

19  to  25   6  2  3  16  10  . .                37 

26  to  35   20  2  2  99  4  127 

36  to  45   25  11  . .  88  . .  . .               124 

46  to  55   25  5  5  61  3  1               100 

Over   55    21  3  1  37  . .  . .                 62 

97  23  11  301  17  1  450 

HAMILTON. 

97  Men  in  Shelters. 

18 

19  to  25   1  1  . .  6  3  . .  11 

26  to  35   6  . .  2  14  . .  . .  22 

36  to  45   14  . .  1  17  1  . .  33 

46  to  55   12  1  . .  7  1  . .  21 

Over  55    4  . .  . .  6  . .  . .  10 

37  2  3  50  5  ..  97 

OTTAWA. 

106  Men  in  Shelters. 

18 ..  2  ..  ..  ..  2 

19  to  25 3  1  11  4  . .  19 

26  to  35 3  1  22  4  . .  30 

36  to  45 3  2  19  1  . .  25 

46  to  55 4  2  11  1  . .  18 

Over   55 8  ..  3  1  ..  12 

*21  8  66  11  . .  106 

LONDON. 

17  Men  in  Shelter. 

18 

19  to  25  1  1  1  . .  . .  . .  3 

26  to  36  3  . .  1  1  . .  . .  5 

36  to  45  1  1  1  t  . .  . .  5 

46  to  55  1  . .  . .  1  • .  1  3 

Over  55  . .  • .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  1 

7  2  3  4  ..1  17 

Table  No.  2. — Vagrants  by  Birthplace  and  Physical  Condition. 

TORONTO. 

450  men  in  Shelters. 

Born  in 

Ontario.  Canada.       U.S.          U.K.         Europe.  Elsewhere.  Total. 

Good    82             23               9               271                 17                  1  403 

Health..     Medium    15                             2                28                ..                 ..  45 

Poor    .: ..             ..                  2                ..                ..  2 

Good    69  18  7  224  15  1  'VSi 

Physique     Medium    25  4  4  73  2  ..  108 

Poor    3  1  ..  4  ..  ..  8 

♦For  Ottawa  no  differentiation  of  birthplace,  within  the  Dominion,  was  made. 
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HAMILTON. 

07    mon    in    Shelters, 

,  '  Born  in 

Ontario.       Canada.        U.  S.  U.  K.        Europe.  Elsewliere.  Total. 

Good    31              2              8  49                  5                ..                90 

Health..     Medium    6             ..             ..  1                ..                 ..                   7 

Poor    

Good    80              2              3  48                  6                ..                88 

Physique     Medium    7             ..             ..  2                ..                 ..                  9 

Poor    

OTTAWA. 
106  men  in  Shelters. 

Good    17              6  64                11                                   98 

Health.:     Medium    3              2  2                ..                ..                  7 

Poor     1             . .  . .                 . .                 .  .                   1 

Good 17              5  59                11                ..                 92 

Physique    Medium 3              3  7                ..                ..                1^ 

Poor 1            ..  ..                ..                ..                  1 

Table  No.  3. — Vagbants  by  Physical  Condition  and  Age. 

TORONTO. 

450  men  in  Shelters.  * 

18          19-25        26-35  36-45             46-55         over  55     Total 

Good     37           118  109                 84                 53               401 

Health..     Medium    ..            11  10               15                11                47 

Poor 1  1               ..                ..                 2 

Good 32            96  91                73                44              33*^ 

Physique    Medium 5            34  25               24                19              lOT 

Poor    ..             ..  4                  2                  1                  7 

HAMILTON. 

97  men  in  Shelters. 

18          19-25        26-35  36-45             46-5S         over  ••     Total 

Good    11            23  80                19                  7                Su 

Health .  .     Medium    . .  2                  2                  3                  7 

Poor    

Good    11             23  30                 17                   7                 8S 

Fhyeique     Medium    ..  2                  4                  3                  9 

Poor    

OTTAWA. 

106  men  in  Shelterg. 

Health..     Good   2            18            30  25                15                  8                98 

Medium 1             •  •  •  •                   3                  3                77 

Poor .  •  •  •                 •  •                  1                  1 

Physique.. Good   2             17             29  22                 14                   8                 92 

Medium 2              1  3                  4                  3                13 

Poor    ••              1  ••                                   ^                 ^ 

22  u. 


J 
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VAGRANTS  IN  CITIES. 


No.  5^,  51 


Table  No.  4. — Vagrants  by  Country  of  Birth,  and  Trade  or  Occupation.* 

Born  in 


Canada 
Trades, 

Bookkeepers   

Clerks  

Salesmen   

Tile  Mfg 

Cotton 

Linen    

Iron  and  Steel  Goods,  Boilers, 

Engines    

l-'oundry    and    Machine    Shop 

Products    

Domestic  and  Laundry  Work 
Building  Trades: 

Masons  and  Bricklayers  . . . 

Carpenters 

Carpenters'  Labourers 

Decorators,  etc 

Plumbers,  Steamfitters,  etc. 
Railway  Workers: 

Not  including  construction 
and  repair 

Construction  and  repair  of 
line  

Manufacturing  and  repair- 
ing railroad  cars 

Lake  Steamers: 

Stewards    

Seamen   

Firemen  

Teamsters  and  Truckmen   .  . . 

Labourers,   General    

Farm  Labourers   

Other  Occupations   


British 

la. 

Isles. 

5 

8 

11 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

13 

11 

16 

1 

7 

2 

1 

8 

8 

2 

5 

17 

7 

4 

6 

4 

1 

3 

1 

^   , 

4 

1 

7 

13 

16 

76 

192 

3 

11 

47 

86 

i 


U.S. 


Europe.       Elsewhere.     Total 


6 

1 

10 


21 


3U 

lil' 

Ko 

r 

Coi 


St( 
Sei 


1^ 


lit 

at 

ai 

iti 


2< 

29E 

11 

15G 


Total 189 


421 


25 


33 


670 


Table  No.  5. — ^Vagrants  by  Place  of  Abode,  and  Trades  and  Occupations.^ 


Found  in 
Ottawa.     Toronto.     Hamilton.     London.     Total 


Trades. 

Bookkeepers   

Clerks  

Salesmen    

Tile  Mfg 

Cotton    

Linen    

Iron  &  Steel  Good?,  Boilers,  Engines 
Foundry  &  Machine  Shop  Products. 

Domestic  and  Laundry  Work 

Building  Trades: 

Masons  and  Bricklayers   

Carpenters    

Carpenters'   Labourers    

Decorators,  etc 

Plumbers,  Steamfitters,  etc 


4 

17 
3 
1 
2 
1 
12 
19 
7 

3 
10 

4 
20 

7 


ai 


2J 


1 
'i 
1 
19 
31 
8 


3 
16 

4 
22 

S 


'This  includes  the  returns  from  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  and  London,  which  are 
not  given  separately. 


} 
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TAnLE  No.  5. — Va(;ua.\t,s  hy  Plack  of  Aiiodk,  and  Ticaues  and  Occupations. —ConfinMCd. 

ilaihvay  Workers: 

Not  including  construction  and 
repair   

(Construction  iind  repair  of  line.  . 

Manufacturing  and  repairing  rail- 
road  cars    

ake  Steamers: 

Stewards    

Seamen    

Firemen     

reamstern   and    Truckmen    

Labourers,   General    

Farm    Labourers    

Dther  Occupations   


11 

1 

•  • 

12 

6 

•• 

« 

3 

•  • 

3 

, , 

.. 

1 

•  • 

1 

. . 

4 

, , 

•  • 

4 

1 

6 

, , 

1 

8 

20 

9 

29 

59 

187 

44 

5 

295 

1 

9 

3 

2 

15 

29 

97 

19 

5 

150 

Total  106  450  97  17  670 

Table  No.  6. — ^Vagrants  With  Farm  Experience,  by  Country  of  Birth. 


TORONTO. 


Number  of  Returns  Answered,  450. 


Number  with  Farm  Experience,  125. 
British 


Milking 

Plowing 

Market  Gardening 
Handling  Horses  . 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs 

Poultry ^ 

Cheese  and  Butter 
Bee  Industry   


Total 


Canada. 
15 
16 
11 
28 
19 
11 

4 

1 


U.  S. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


29 


Isles. 
45 
45 
33 
84 
54 
37 

9 

3 

92 


Europe.  Elsewhere.  Total. 
1  63 


64 
47 
116 
77 
61 
15 
4 

125 


LONDON. 


Number  of  Returns  Answered,  17. 


Milking  , 

Plowing 

Market  Gardening 
Handling  Horses    . 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs 

Poultry 

Cheese  and  Butter 
Bee  Industry   


Number  with  Farm  Experience,  9. 

1  1 

2 

2 
1  4 

2 

2 


Total 


3  1 

HAMILTON. 


Number  of  Returns  Answered,  97.     Number  with  Farm   Experience,   55. 


Milking 

Plowing 

Market  Gardening 
Handling  Horses    . 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs 

,;  Poultry 

Cheese  and  Butter 
Bee    Industry    


Total 


7 
11 
7 
18 
9 
4 
2 
1 


10 
16 
12 
26 
13 
9 
2 


2 

19 

3 

33 

2 

22 

4 

52 

2 

25 

1 

14 

^ 

4 

1 

19 


29 


55 


Note. — Ottawa  vagrants  were  not  asked  if  they  had  had  any  farm  experience. 
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No.  55 


Table  No.  7. — Vagrants  by  Country  of  Birth  and  Length  of  Residence  in  Canada. 


TORONTO. 
Number  not  Born  in  Canada,  330. 


Born  in 
U.  S.  U.  K.        Europe.  Elsewhere.  Total. 


Time  in  Canada. 

1-5  years   

6-10  years    

11-15  years    

16-20    years     

21-25  years   

Over  25  years   

Total 


4 

86 

11 

101 

1 

117 

3 

121 

1 

37 

,  , 

38 

11 

1 

12 

6 

2 

8 

5 

44 
301 

17 

1 
1 

50 

11 

330 

OTTAWA. 


Number  not  Born  in  Canada,  75. 

1-5  years 6  25 

6-10    years     2  28 

11-15  years    6 

16-20  years    

21-25  years    4 

Over  25  years   . .  3 

Total 8  66 


7 

88 

2 

32 

1 

7 

1 

1 

•  •              • 

4 

.. 

8 

11 


85 


HAMILTON. 


Number  not  Born  in  Canada,  58. 

1-5  years   2  19 

6-1 0    years     .  .  17 

11-15  years    . .  6 

16-20  years    2 

21-25  years 

Over  25  years   '. 1  6 

Total 3  50 


4 

26 

17 

.  , 

6 

2 

*i 

'i 

58 


LONDON. 


Number  not  Born  in  Canada,  8. 


1-5  years   

G-IO  years  . . 
11-15  years  . . 
16-20  years  . . 
21-25  years  . . 
Over  25  years 

Total  . 


191« 


VAGRANTS  IN  CITIES. 


888 


Table  No.  8. — Vaobants  by  Bfrtiiplace  and  Marital  Co.nditioh. 

TORONTO. 


Canada. 


Born  In 
British 
U.  S.     Isles.         Europe.  Elsewhere.  Total. 


Number  Unmarried    108  8 

Number  Married     12  3 

Number  with  Children  in  Family  6  3 

OTTAWA. 

Number  Unmarried   16  8 

Number  Married    5 

Number  with  Children  in  Family 

HAMILTON. 

Number  Unmarried  30  3 

Number  Married  9 

Number  with  Children  in  Family  5 

LONDON. 

Number  Unmarried 9  3 

Number  Married    

Number  with  Children  in  Family 


258 

16 

43 

1 

26 

•  • 

68 

10 

8 

1 

1 

38 

3 

12 

2 

12 

3 

1 

•  • 

1 

9  • 

391 
59 
34 


92 

14 

1 


74 
23 
18 


16 
1 
1 


334 


VAGRANTS  IN  CITIES. 


No.  55 


Table  No.  9. — Vagrants  Sheltered  in  the  House  of  Industry,  Toronto. 


Month. 


1912 
February 
March  . . 
April  ... 
May  .... 
June    . . . . 

July    

August    . . 
September 
October    . 
Noveaiber 
December 
1913 
January   . 
February 
March    . . , 
April    . . . 
May    .... 

June    

July    

August  . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 
1914 
January    . 

February 
March    . . . 

April    

May    

June    

July    

August    . . . 

September 

October    . . 

November 

December 
1915 

January   . . 

February    . 

March    . . . 

April    


Number  persons 
sheltered. 


295 
341 
339 
172 
138 
100 
126 
103 
124 
148 
312 

419 
337 
320 
338 
176 
132 
149 
177 
240 
278 
383 
703 

819 
779 
867 
805 
712 
578 
562 
642 
679 
687 
557 
544 

455 
360 
383 
455 


Residents  of 
Toronto. 


Non-residents 
of  Toronto. 


Average 

number 

per  night. 


198 

229 

161 

120 

83 

75 

86 

80 

84 

88 

184 

248 
233 
224 
210 
117 
99 
97 
120 
151 
186 
226 
873 

618 
590 
616 
609 
409 
357 
378 
460 
522 
525 
464 
431 

385 
313 
307 
375 


97 

112 

178 

52 

55 

25 

40 

23 

40 

60 

128 

171 

104 

96 

128 

59 

33 

52 

57 

89 

92 

157 

330 

206 
189 
251 
196 
303 
221 
184 
182 
157 
162 
93 
113 

70 
47 
76 
80 


74 

73 

46 

21 

17 

11 

14 

18» 

12 

14 

37 

73 
85 
91 
51 
17 
12 
16 
17 
19 
25 
43 
139 

205 
206 
214 
174 

64 

50 

50 

55 

79 
193 
225 
217 

208 
196 
189 

144 


O 


FL    .   - 


/  -^ 


i^ 


HP 

06A5 
1916 
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